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Specialized Production 


EAVING out all consideration of 
l¥ polities, international finance, and 
national defense, would it be best 
for us all if Germany made all the coal- 
tar dyes and medicines; if France pro- 
duced all the world’s cosmetics; if we 
grew all the cotton and England spun 
all ealicoes? 


USHED, as Kipling says ‘‘to its ulti- 

mate conclusion in unmitigated act”’ 
this is the free trade theory. It is the 
theory upon which little groups of 
academic economists issue their mani- 
festos declaring for a downward re- 
vision of our tariff. Even the practical 
industrialist will often admit that 
“theoretically” international free trade 
is beyond argument. It is this belief in 
the logical perfection of the free trade 
theory that gives such weight to the 
views of the economic theorists, be they 
bankers, or business forecasters, or col- 
lege professors. 


OMPLETE, international free trade, 

in the Kiplingesque sense, is founded 
upon the assumption that it would be 
best for the entire human race if all 
goods were produced just as cheaply 
as possible, distributed through the 
cheapest channels, and sold as cheaply 
as possible. From the point of view 
of the consumer this is undoubtedly 
correct. But every person, before he 
‘an be a consumer, must be a producer. 
From the point of view of the producer— 
big corporations or day laborers—an 


economy built up solely upon cheapness 
is obviously far from ideal. In the long 
run the three fundamentals of produc- 
tion, i. e. land, labor, and capital, would 
be dragged down to the lowest level 
available in the world for this par- 
ticular type of production. The ultimate 
conclusion is bare human sustenance. 


Ep aspects of the free trade theory, 
which are more practical, are quite 
as contrary to the best interest of the 
human race. National specialization in 
production would magnify to gigantic 
seale the disadvantages that beset the 
individual in our modern economic or- 
ganization. Monotony of labor, a 
deadly narrowing of interests, a dis- 
tinct loss of initiative, all these would 
tend to become national, as they are 
now personal, problems. A very dan- 
gerous result would be the decline of 
flexibility and utter dependence upon 
a single product or crop that would 
spell economic disaster to a great group 
whenever a cheaper producer appeared 
on the scene. 


DMITTED that such a highly spe- 

cialized international production 
scheme is highly theoretical—but so are 
the arguments for free trade in a world 
where every nation, big and little, is 
deeply concerned with its military de- 
fence, with its monetary position, with 
the wages of its people and their food 
supply. 
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Sulphuric 
Acid 














Borax 
Boric Acid 
Sulphuric Acid 
Caustic Soda 


The uniform quality and commercial purity 
of Stauffer Sulphuric Acid make it ex- 
tremely dependable for any of the manu- 


facturing processes in which sulphuric acid is 7 
Titanium 
used. Wolume production assures prompt 
Tetrachloride 
deliveries in any of the commercial grades 


(60°, 66°, 98%, fuming, electrolyte). Let 


Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sulphur Chloride 
Sulphur 
Tartaric Acid 


and other 
quality products 


us quote on your needs. 
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‘ Freeport, Texas 
2601 Graybar Bldg., Carbide and Carbon Bld¢., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Anti-Trust 
Control 


A nest of anxiety upon which 
our industrial executives always 
feel that they must keep a 
watchful eye is our anti-trust legislation. It 
is the uncertainties, not so much of the laws 
themselves, but of their interpretation by the 
courts and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which hatch a brood of trouble. Accord- 
ingly, many industrialists look askance at the 
suggestion made by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at their meeting in Washington last 
month. They recommended that the courts 
consider the economic merits, instead of the 
letter of the law, in considering anti-trust and 
trade practice cases. 

This is a suggestion with far-reaching im- 
plications. Public policy has historically been 
a function of the legislative and executive de- 
partments of our government. To allow such 
latitude in the adjudication of anti-trust cases 
would obviously put into the hands of the 
courts considerable policy making powers in 
the field of business, and although the move- 
ment has the support of the more liberal 
minded members of the Supreme Court, 
backed now by all the weight of the Bar 
Association sanction, it is bound to raise 
opposition in Washington and among certain 
industrialists. If our courts were a little bit 
further above reproach, business might be 
very glad to exchange the legislative for a 
judicial definition of the terms of competition. 
In the present situation many will feel, how- 
ever, that such a move would only increase the 
present, largely political uncertainties which, 
in the past, have proved so troublesome. 





Industry and A good deal of bitterness 
Politics was distilled during the past 
political campaign by the 
efforts of certain prominent industrialists to 
influence the vote of their employees, and 
though this is no new thing in American 
politics, we for one dare to hope that out of 
this experience may come good. Now that 
the immediate political crisis is past, but 
while that experience is fresh in our minds, 
it is wise to discuss the matter without 
evading the issues involved. 

Any successful attempt on the part of 
American industries to coerce the votes of its 
work people would be a political disaster to 
the country. Most fortunately it is incon- 
ceivable that employers could force their em- 
ployees to vote as they dictate. Should that 
sorry pass be reached the institutions of our 
republic would have so crumbled and the 
spirit of our people been so debased that this 
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vote slavery would be but the sign and token 
of our political ruin. We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the amount of coercion 
that any employer can bring is dangerous in 
this sense or a whit more improper than the 
influence wielded by trade unions, certain 
fraternal orders, many civic organizations, 
associations of veterans, government em- 
ployees, and professional groups, and even 
by the churches. Business influence differs 
from all of these, however, in that, like farm 
influence it is economic in its appeal, and in 
this materialistic age that is why it is so 
dreaded by the professional politician and 
hence rouses such vociferous denunciation. 

Unless a very real threat to our political 
institutions can be shown, it is entirely within 
the rights of business leaders to put before 
their employees plainly and forcefully their 
views on both candidates and legislation. If 
their judgment is good on what is best for 
their business, surely their workers who are 
dependent upon the successful continuance of 
that business should have the benefit of their 
advice. This is another step in the closer 
co-operation between men and management 
which has been so marked during the past 
decade. It is a long advance from the days 
of strike and lock-out. Such an industrial 
solidarity is a fine substitute for class feeling. 

It is not during the heat of a presidential 
campaign that such educational work should 
be first undertaken, but right now and con- 
tinually, our industrial leaders should frankly 
set forth their stand on current legislation and 
fully inform their employees how their elected 
representatives, in city, state, and at Wash- 
ington, vote on measures that affect the 
company. If this were done, currently 
honestly, and openly, an invaluable confidence 
could be built up within any corporation, and 
if it were done generally, a very great in- 
fluence for business good would be exerted 
upon every branch of the government. 


“Well, what have we to 
be thankful for anyway?” 


Thanksgiving 
Day, 1932 It is a foolish question, 


but it is being asked; and so many of us can 
think of so many things in this month and 
year for which we are distinctly and definitely 
not thankful at all that it may be well, as the 
preacher admonishes, ‘“‘to count our blessings.” 

As Americans we might remember that we 
have capital authority for not being ‘a bear 
on the United States.’”’ Right here today 
seven men and women are at work for every 
one in unemployment and our average per 
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‘apital income is twice that of the people of 
any other land and twenty times that of 
some. Our savings deposits are greater than 
ever before in all history—29 billions of dol- 
lars, about $1,000 for every family in the 
country, while the army of our savings de- 
positors numbers over 52 million men, women, 
and children, or more than two to every 
American family. Another evidence of our 
financial resources and economic stability is 
the astonishing growth in the number of our 
capitalists, for despite the Wall Street debacle 
the number of shareholders in our corpora- 
tions has increased over 40 per cent. since 
1929. Specifically a hundred corporations 
which had 5,539,036 stockholders at the end 
of the big boom have today in the midst of 
the big slump 7,675,148 shareholders. In the 
United States there are three times as many 
automobiles as are owned in all the rest of 
the world, five times as many telephones— 
but is it necessary to itemize further the 
‘catalog of our goods and chattels in order 
to convince ourselves that after all we are 
mighty well off—rather luxuriously wealthy 
in fact, judged from the point of view of other 
peoples? 

As members of the chemical industry we 
have some particular reasons for being thank- 
ful. There is solid comfort in the certain 
knowledge that without our products no 
other industry can operate, and that all of 
their revivals and expansions must directly 
create markets for us. Moreover, one of the 
few points regarding the industrial future 
upon which the authorities are in almost 
universal accord is that the next few years 
will see a very large increase in the use of 
chemicals and the employment of the chem- 
ical technique. The Allied General Corpora- 
tion recently sent a questionnaire to invest- 
ment trust managers, bankers, investment 
counsellors, and statisticians asking what five 
industries would, in their opinion, lead in 
recovery. In their replies chemicals were 
first, followed in order by retailing, public 
utilities, motors, foods, railways, banks and 
oils. Asked to name the ten securities they 
would recommend, assuming that business 
recovery was established, their list contains 
the following very familiar corporations: first, 
Du Pont; 3, Union Carbide; 4, Air Reduction; 
7, Allied Chemical; and 8, Corn Products. 
Unless Wall Street has lost all its ancient 
cunning in discounting the future it would 
appear that maybe after all the chemical 
business is not the bleak and dismal affair it 
has sometimes seemed to be during the past 
year. 
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Quotation Marks 


A manufacturer remarked recently: ‘“‘We have 
gone back to the system of barter. A manufacturer’s 
quoted price is simply considered the basis from which 
to ‘trade.’ ’”’—American Silk and Rayon Journal. 


I believe it is high time that American business 
men, in fact an entire consuming nation, should take 
concerted action to try and promote a movement to 
buy self-made products and patronize home industry. 

A. H. Geuting, President National Shoe Retailers 


Association. 


To paraphrase Vash Young—speaking recently 
before a large group of business executives—each one 
of us should stop and count up our assets. We should 
be thankful for what we have—and we should devote 
more time to this thanksgiving than to the fine art 
of grumbling and wishing for more.—Commercial 
Fertilizer. 


The advent of rayon has not resulted in any decline 
in the consumption of silk. On the contrary, we have 
been using more silk year after year since 1924. The 
latest available figures show that the imports of raw 
silk are 9 per cent. greater than the record imports of 
last year.—Dr. Julius Klein. 


Co-ordinated researches, calling upon the trained 
scientific workers in any branch of science bearing 
upon the problem, are much in vogue _ to-day. 
Particularly in technical problems do we find the 
chemist, the physicist, the engineer and even the 
biologist working in close co-ordination. — Canadian 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


But optimism can be a nuisance and sometimes a 
criminal offense. Nobody has any business to be op- 
timistic, for instance, when he casts a vote for a pol- 
itician whom he wouldn’t personally trust with two 
cents’ worth of second-hand chewing gum. And to 
balance a budget with optimism is a crime, though it 
isn’t often that anybody goes to jail for it.—The 
Houghton Line. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of November 1917) 


Government prepares to make available to American industry 
German chemical patents through the Trading With The Enemy 
Act. 

Kuttroff, Pickardt, purchases dyestuffs stocks of Badische 
Co., N. Y., and takes over staff and laboratories. 

National Aniline plans to make vat dyes and applies for ap- 
plication to use German patents. 

American Agricultural Chemical buys 3,400 acres of phosphate 
land in Florida to be developed after the end of the war. 

xovernment concludes negotiations with Brooklyn Gas Co., 
to install equipment for toluol recovery. 

American Trona and American Borax are hampered in Searles 
Lake potash plans by lack of satisfactory leasing arrangements 
from the Government. 

Hundreds of chemists, drafted, are returned from cantonments 
and assigned to chemical work. 
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Eeonomie Shifts 


in the Coal-tar Chemical Group 


By B. Gruber 


ROM pre-war to pre-depression the coal-tar 
chemicals not only increased their output ten- 
fold (1914, $13,492,000: 1929, $130,652,000), 

but they also doubled their proportionate part of our 
chemical production, advancing from a thirteenth to a 
sixth of the country’s total. This phenomenal, but 
oft-told story of development need not even be sum- 
marized again here. But, while it has not escaped 
the notice of the trade that the prices of most coal-tar 
chemicals have held remarkably firm during the past 
three years of precipitating values, nevertheless there 
have been market movements and technical advances, 
not commonly observed, whose future direction we 
ought to watch closely. Important shifts in the com- 
mercial position of the coal-tar chemicals appear to 
be one of the features of coming rehabilitation of the 
industry. 

The entire group of coal-tar chemicals are reared 
upon a chemico-economic foundation that is not 
itself fixed and immutable. For it should be remem- 
bered that these are products from raw materials 
which are themselves by-products of operations 
carried on with the object of producing, not chemical, 
but other products, coke and/or gas. 

There has been a distinct change, during the past 
ten years, in the main objectives of coal carbonization. 











A modern coke oven installation 


Now: 32: ACL. & 
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The first By-Product coke oven to be constructed in 
the United States at Syracuse 


Originally carried on almost exclusively for metal- 
lurgical ends, coking has been increasingly done to 
produce coke for domestic use and gas for illuminating 
and heating purposes. Accordingly, tar production 
centers have been drifting away from the steel mills 
to the outskirts of large cities and we now find huge, 
modern coke oven installations as far away from 
Pittsburgh and Gary as New Haven and Mobile. 
This comparatively recent movement has itself 
been of late subjected to a new and probably dis- 
tinctly adverse influence. The petroleum industry 
is piping its waste natural gas thousands of miles 
to the large cities and putting it into direct com- 
petition with manufactured gas. This competition 
will doubtless check the expansion of coking opera- 
tions primarily designed for gas production, as many 
of the Koppers recent installations, and it is quite 
apt to turn the attention of the coal-tar producers 
more and more to their chemical by-products.  Al- 
ready there is a distinet trend towards the distillation 
of tar by the tar producers. During the past five 
years, according to the recent report of the Tariff 
Commission, the producer-distillers have increased 
their output 59 per cent. while purchaser-distillers’ 
production has fallen off about 13 per cent. 
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Another fundamental consideration of coal-tar 
economics has been the constantly changing com- 
parative values of the products of coal carbonization. 
Pre-war the average value of by-product coke was 
$3.38 and of by-products per ton of coke, $1.41; the 
cost of the coal was $3.27. In 1929 the value of the 
coke had risen to $4.80 per ton; the by-products to 
$3.60, while cost of the coal had become $5.07. In 
other words while the cost of the raw material (coal) 
had advanced 55 per cent. the value of the coke had 
gone up but 25 per cent. and the value of the by- 
products, 155 per cent. Thus the increase in the value 
of coke and by-products was but little more (60 per 
cent. compared with 55 per cent.) but the burden of 
the increase had been chiefly carried by the by- 
products. 

Moreover, marked shifts have been made in com- 
parative values among the by-products themselves. 
In 1913 the gas, tar, and ammonia each provided 
roughly a third of the total value of the by-products 
from a ton of coke. During the war, the light oil 
distillates, because of the demand for benzol for ex- 
plosives, were equal in value to the gas, ammonia, 
and other tar products from a ton of coke. From 
1918-20 ammonia was the chief contributor, its value 
being roughly a third or half as much as the gas, 
tar, and tar distillates together. Today ammonia is 
almost shrunk to a point where it is not worth the 
cost of the lime and sulfurie acid necessary to remove 
it from the crude liquors and convert it into the 
sulfate while the value of the gas has been steadily 
increasing. 

With growing competition from natural gas and 
the very definite prospect for low prices of all forms 
of nitrogen for some time to come, it is rather a safe 
guess that the tar distillers will pay increasing atten- 
tion to the by-products. Both commercial and 
technical developments have of late confirmed this 
expectation. 

The patent literature is full of ideas concerning 
the distillation of coal-tar; but only a few of these 





tar obtained is classified according to the type of 
apparatus in which the coal was carbonized, such as: 
coke-oven tar, horizontal gas-retort tar, vertical 
gas-retort tar, and low-temperature tar. Of these, 
coke-oven tar is produced in largest quantities. About 
half of the tar produced in normal times is distilled, 
and half used as such for fuel and in road making. 
Distillation is today: carried out mainly for the pro- 
duction of creosote oil for wood treatment with pitch 
as the by-product. Therefore the greatest production 
of creosote oil makes for the best economic results, and 
the chemical cracking of tar, resulting in the forma- 
tion of pitch, is a great factor in the construction of 
stills to be taken carefully into account in addition to 
the usual factors as heat transfer, capacity of equip- 
ment, efficiency of heat utilization, and the like. 

The first apparatus used to distill tar was the 
fire-heated batch still. In the United States horizontal 
ones because they make larger batches possible due 
to their larger heating surfaces, have been most used, 
whereas on the Continent, vertical stills are 
employed. Stills vary in capacity here and abroad 
from 3000 to 10,000 gallons. Vacuum distillation is 
practiced in Germany specifically, but care has to be 
taken in temperature control, 300° F. giving the 
hardest pitch before cracking and fixed gas formation 
sets in. Fixed gases hinder the continuity of the dis- 
tillation by causing the vacuum to drop. Steam 
agitation lowers the temperature for distillation of the 
tar oils and thus more oils are obtained. Another 
modification is obtained by using air to agitate the 
tar. This is the gas re-circulation process, air being 
employed. The oxygen of the air is soon used up, 
leaving a mixture of inert gases largely composed of 
nitrogen. By this method both the hardness of the 
pitch and the yield of oil are increased, while the 
danger of cracking is materially decreased. Coke 
stills have also been found to improve the yields of 
oil. The principal involves the continuous distillation 
of the tar until the residue is coke entirely. 

Attempts are continually being made to develop a 











have found practical, commercial application. The continuous distilling operation. Abroad this is ac- 
(In thousands) 
——— 1918 ——~ ——————— 1929 ~~ Oe 1930 —— 
Products Production Production Sales Production Sales 
Pounds Value Pounds Pounds Value Pounds Pounds Value 
Dyes. isha rae 58,464 $62,026 111,422 106,071 $45,842 86,480 89,972 $38,622 
Color lakes............ 9,591 5,020 13,245 12,908 7,263 9,563 9,59) 5,692 
Medicinals. . . 3,623 7,793 5,000 4,745 8,359 7,508 5,450 7,880 
Flavors....... 458 4,926 2252 2,253 3,517 2,010 2,031 23939 
Perfumes.... ate 116 585 1,599 1,480 1,083 1,042 1,019 745 
Photographic chemicals. . . 317 824 581 580 791 625 606 761 
Synthetic resins............... J 4.233 2.642 33,036 30,661 10,393 30,868 24,014 7,324 
Synthetic tanning materials... ana , a a a a a a 
Research chemicals......... a a a 
Miscellaneous...... a a a 2,968 2,378 1,772) 
tC: | i ent, 76,802 83,816 167,176b 158,698) 77,247b =141,065b 135,059) 65,535b 
a Figures could not be given without disclosing details of private business. bTotals for 1929 do not include synthetic tanning 
materials, research chemicals, and miscellaneous chemicals; those for 1930 do not include synthetic tanning materials. 
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complished by placing several batch stills in series, Coke oven stills have been patented in Canada and 
flowing the tar through them in consecutive order and abroad by the Barrett Co. in which the tar is con- 
then drawing off the various fractions of oil from each tacted with raw hot coke-oven gases, the heat of 
still until the final pitch reaches the last of these. In Which volatilize the tar oils. The pitch and oils are 
' then separated and the gases cooled. Fuel costs are 
In this system ; ; ; 

gi lowered in this process, while very large yields of 
ee ; ; ages 
nce distillate oil are obtained. Modifications of this 
process, all signed to the Barrett Company are now 
Eight such coke oven plants exist in the 


the United States pipe stills are used. 
the tar is heated while flowing through a coil. 
the final temperature for a given pitch is higher than 


the time factor is short and the oil jn use. 


in a batch still, 
United States. 


yield consequently increased. 








INDUSTRIES ARISING FROM OR USING COAL-TAR 
AS A RAW MATERIAL 
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All of these modifications are used at present, the 
choice of any one depending on economic variables 
such as volume of tar to be handled and the demands 
of local markets. 

One ton of coal yields from 70 to 120 pounds of 
eoal-tar from which is obtained, by fractional dis- 
tillation, the following: (1) light oil, (2) middle, 
earbolic or naphthalene oil, (3) heavy creosote oil, 
(4) green or anthracene oil, and (5) piteh. Chart 
No. 1 indicates the products formed by the distillation 
of coal-tar and their applications. 

Last year’s production of coke-oven tar was 451 
million gallons, of which about 260 million gallons 
was sold to distillers or creosoters and the balance 
burned for fuel. This is a decline of a third from the 
production of recent years, and current operations are 
estimated to be off another 100 million gallons or 
down to half of normal. The two other sources of 
crude tar have for obvious economic reasons kept 
their output up close to the average of 50 million 
gallons of gas house tar (all of which is sold to distillers) 
and the 120 million gallons of water gas tar (half sold 
and half burned). 


Light Oil Markets 


Using the light oil distillates as an example because 
they furnish the best and simplest statistics; the total 
production of benzol, toluol, and xylol for the past 
three years has been, 1930, 116 million gallons; 1931, 
85 million gallons; 1932, estimated 60 million gallons. 
Of this output the normal consumption is 15 per cent. 
in industrial solvents; 10 to 12 per cent. in chemicals, 
chiefly dyes and pharmaceuticals, and the balance 
in the motor fuel blenders. This last market, despite 
the rapidly increasing use of “ethyl,” has held up 
remarkably well and the solvent demands for xylol 
and toluol regularly exceed supply. There is an in- 
creasing market for benzol in the gyptal plastics; 
but its industrial consumption is curtailed, by the 
health regulations surrounding its use. It is not easy 
to forsee any very great, sudden change in the purely 
chemical uses of the light oil distillates, and broadly 
this is true of the other fractions of coal-tar dis- 
tillation. 

Within that same operation there are, however, 
other chemical possibilities. The recovery of sulfur 
a little better than two and a half pounds per ton of 
coal—especially in the very finely divided form of 
so-called flotation sulfur, has distinet possibilities, 
notably in the insecticide field, which are being ex- 
ploited by the Koppers interests. Another possibility 
of commercial development lies in the plasties field. 
The phenolic resins still hold a commanding place 
and few authorities feel that they will not find larger 
markets in the future. The coumarone and indene 
compounds from the light oils are already sources of 
synthetic resins that find use in varnish making, and 
the cyanogen compounds in coal gas may be converted 
to thiourea, another plastic raw material. The 33 
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million pounds of synthetie plastics from coal-tar 
produced in 1929 has been cut sharply, but it is well 
to remember that it represented a 50 per cent. in- 
crease over the previous year. Undoubtedly, one of the 
most brilliant chemical futures lies in these fields. 


Mixed Goods” 


By Rudolph Aeberle 


Secretary, E. M. Sergeant Co. 


NDOUBTEDLY over these last twenty years, 

and particularly since the war, there has been 

a change in the chemical distribution picture. 
Some products for which there was a quick turnover 
ten years ago are in the discard today and others have 
taken their place. 

Yesterday practically everything even within a few 
miles of distributing points was shipped by freight. 
Today seventy-five per cent are delivered to customers’ 
doors by trucks—frequently twenty-five and _ fifty 
miles and the other day we made a truck delivery one 
hundred and twenty miles away. 

I believe the legitimate, reliable distributor still has 
a place, one who pictures himself as part of the manu- 


facturing organization, as actually on the manu- 


facturers’ pay-roll. I believe in turn the manufacturers 
still retain respect for the distributor who is con- 
structive, who sells goods not by price cutting, but 
at competitive prices and who serves the customer to 
the best of his ability. The distributor’s motto should 
be: ‘Be fair in your dealings with the customer, but 
remember your bread and butter comes from the 
manufacturer.”’ 

No one will deny that a distributor can handle 
less carload business with greater economy than the 
manufacturer. 


It is not unusual to receive orders 
such as: 


1 bbl. Bluestone \ 30 bags Soda Ash 

2 bbls. Copperas | 5 bbls. Glaubers Salt 

6 bbls. Soda Ash } 1 drum Ammonia 
10 drums Caustic Soda | 5 bbls Bichromate Soda 
3 drums Red Oil } ( 


How can manufacturers of bichromate soda, 
bluestone, alkalies, Glaubers salt or ammonia make 
an individual truck delivery of these items, perhaps 
twenty-five miles distance, profitably? 

One of the greatest forward movements, in my 
opinion, is the friendly feeling and good spirit which 
seems to exist among some distributors. No longer do 
we try to build a wall of secrecy around our business. 

The greatest handicap today to economie distribu- 
tion is the ‘“‘hand to mouth” buying which is popular 
and, in some cases, perhaps justified. Customers 
order in the morning for delivery that afternoon and 
then a few days later repeat the order. How much 
more economical would it have been to truck both 
orders at the same time? 
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TRESS of war and imperative need for co- 
S operative action were responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers (A.B.C.M.) in 1916. It has been said 
in jest, in which many a true word has been spoken, 
that prior to the war, no two British chemical manu- 
facturers knew each other, or if they did, they would 
cross the street rather than meet. The formation of 
the Association has changed this completely. The 
objects of the Association are to promote co-operation 
between chemical manufacturers, to act as a mouth- 
piece for the industry in dealing with the Government 
and Government Departments, and to promote 
industrial efficiency in the widest sense. It can be 
claimed that these objects have been fulfilled. 

The Association does not in practice concern itself 
with labor or wage questions, although under its 
constitution and Memorandum of Association, it 
could do so if it liked. Such problems are left to the 
Chemical and Allied Employers Federation which 
was specially set up for this purpose. Furthermore, 
it is not a trading organization, nor does it take any 
part in price or quota conventions or analogous 
methods of sales regulation. It is strictly non-polit- 
ical, and its services are at the disposal of whatever 
Government is in power. 

The Association is organized into twelve groups, as 
follows: 

Group I. The Acid Group 

Acids (including Acetic and Oxalic); Carbonic 

Acid; Hydrogen; Oxygen and Gases; Alum, Chrome; 

Zinc, Copper and Iron Compounds; Fertilizers 

(including Super-Phosphates). 

Group II. The Alkali Group 

Alkalies; Cyanides; Chlorine and Compounds; 

Silicates; Chlorates; Borax; Hydrogen Peroxide; 

Magnesia Compounds (not Medicinal). 
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One Big British 


Chemical Union 


By Capt. J. Davidson Pratt 


What has often been proposed in this country has been done 
in Great Britain. All of their chemical industry trade associa- 
tions have been gathered up into a single association under one 
council, administered through one office. 
executive head of this congress of British chemical industries 
tells here how the consolidation was accomplished and is 
administered, and what it is doing. 


The man who is the 


Group III. The Soap Group 
Fats; Greases; Waxes; Resins; Glycerine; Soap. 
Group IV. The Paint Group 
Gelatine; Sizes; Glue; Varnishes; Paints; Polishes; 
Tanning. 


Group V. The Coal-tar Group 
Coal-tar Products (excluding Ammonia and 
Ammonia Products). 

Group VI. The Fine Chemical Group 
Fine Chemicals:—Analytical, Pharmaceutical, 


Photographic Chemicals; Rare Earths; Synthetic 


Essences and Perfumes; Alcohol Derivatives; 
Ethers. 
Group VII. Miscellaneous Metals Group 


Phosphorus; Manganese; Potassium, Sodium, Ba- 
rium, Calcium, Cadmium, ete., Lead; Arsenic; 
Antimony; Tungsten; Molybdenum, ete. 

Group VIII. The Cellulose Group 
Cellulose Products (including Paper); Celluloid; 
Rubber and Substitutes. 

Group IX. The Dyestuffs Group 
Explosives and Dyes and their Intermediates. 

Group X. The Glass and Pottery Group 
Glass; Porcelain; Pottery; Refractory Materials; 
Lime; Cement; Chemical Resisting Materials. 

Group XI. The Dye Using Group 
Allied Industries:—Bleachers, Dyers, and Textile 
printers. 

Group XII. The Wood Distillation Group 
Distillation of Coal, Shale, Oils, and Wood; Alcohol; 
Acetone; Ammonia and Ammonia Products; Char- 
coal; Fuels. 

Of the above the most important groups are: 
—TI (acid), II (alkali), V (coal-tar products), which 
in all its activities works in conjunction with the 
Association of Tar Distillers operating from the 
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same Office), VI (fine chemicals), IX (dyestuffs), 
and XII (distillation). 

Members may belong to any number of groups, 
provided that they are manufacturers of those 
products. Each group has a Committee, varying 
with the size of the group and appointed by itself. 
The Group Committee selects its own Chairman, 
who, if not a member of Council, may attend all 
Council meetings and take part in all discussions 
which affect his group. The proceedings of the 
Groups and Group Committees are subject to the 
general approval of the Council of the Association. 


Council Offices 


The management and control of the Association 
are vested in a Council which meets every month and 
which consists of sixteen elected members and not 
more than four co-opted members. Election and 
co-option are for a period of two years, but retiring 
members may be reappointed. The Council may 
appoint committees for the consideration of subjects 
which are best dealt with in that way and there are 
in existence more or less permanent committees deal- 
ing with patents, industrial alcohol, resistant metals 
(in conjunction with the British Chemical Plant 
Manufacturers Association, an affiliated organiza- 
tion operated from the same office) traffic, and safety 
(the Works Technical Committee). The recom- 
mendations and reports of all committees are subject 
to the final approval of Council. 

The Association holds a general meeting of all 
members annually, at which the work and accounts 
of the previous year are reviewed. Special general 
meetings are called as required for the consideration 
of problems of special importance; for example, a 
special general meeting was held before the Asso- 
ciation’s ‘““Recommendations in regard to Tariffs on 
Chemical Products’ were submitted to the Gov- 
ernment at the beginning of this year. In this way 
the proposals were endorsed by the whole of the 
British chemical industry and consequently carried 
great weight with the British Government. 

Membership of the Association is restricted to 
British firms and corporations carrying on business 
in some part of the British Empire as actual manu- 
facturers in the chemical or closely allied industries; 
thus companies which are mainly dealers or mer- 
chants are not eligible. The subscription is based on 
the amount of capital, including loan capital, em- 
ployed in the business of the member, in so far as 
such business relates to the chemical or closely 
allied industries and is on the following scale :— 

Twenty-five guineas per annum for capital up to 
and not exceeding £50,000, with an extra 24% 
guineas for every additional £10,000 of capital, 
subject to a maximum of 250 guineas. Where the 
capital would on this scale give a subscription in 
excess of 250 guineas, the subscription is generally 
fixed by special arrangement. 
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There are affiliated a number of organizations 
which have been formed either for special purposes 
such as trading ete., which do not come within the 
ambit of the A.B.C.M., or because the industries in 
question consisted of a large number of small con- 
cerns to whom the normal subscription of the Associa- 
tion would have been unduly heavy. Other affiliated 
Associations represent allied interests with whom the 
A.B.C.M. can work in co-operation. There 
eleven of these organizations in all, namely: 

Association of British Insecticide Manufacturers. 

Association of Tar Distillers. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association. 

British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association. 

British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association, Ltd. 

British Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association. 

British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd. 

Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Benzole Association, Ltd. 

National Sulphuric Acid Association, Ltd. 

Wholesale Drug Trade Association. 

Of these, the Insecticide Manufacturers, the Tar 
Distillers, the Chemical Plant Manufacturers’, and 
the Disinfectant Manufacturers’ are operated from 
the same office and by the same Staff as the A.B.C.M. 
The affiliated Associations are regarded as members 
of the A.B.C.M., and the co-operation is very close 
indeed, especially as many members of the affiliated 
associations are members of the A.B.C.M. as well. 


are 


Exerts Growing Influence 


During the sixteen years of its existence, the 
A.B.C.M. has performed valuable work on behalf of 
the industry, and has steadily grown in importance 
and influence. It is now recognized as the authori- 
tative body on all questions relating to the chemical 
and closely allied industries, not only by the Govern- 
ment and Government Departments, but by other 
industrial and technical bodies such as the British 
Standards Institution, the Pharmaceutical Society, 
the Medical Research Council, ete., who often ap- 
proach it on matters affecting mutual interests. There 
is a membership of 109 firms, representing a capital of 
approximately 200 million pounds, and including the 
most important chemical companies in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following are some of the ways in which the 
Association looks after the interests of its members. 
It keeps a close watch on all new legislation, Govern- 
ment regulations, tariffs, ete., at home and abroad 
and makes representations where necessary to the 
Government Department concerned, or has its views 
represented in Parliament. It deals with enquiries 
of all sorts from its members, and either provides the 
information itself, or puts the member in touch with 
the proper Department, with which the staff of the 
Association is generally in personal contact. It 
maintains an active Traffic Committee which looks 
after the interests of members, vis-a-vis the railway 
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and shipping companies, ete., and which has saved 
the members large sums in transport charges by the 
concessions it has obtained. It assists the industry 
in devising methods for ensuring greater safety and 
freedom from accidents. It has formulated a set of 
‘‘model safety rules” and is now engaged in the com- 
pilation of a textbook embodying the experience of 
the industry in regard to safety measures. At the 
same time, it maintains a regular issue of Safety 
Circulars, containing information of help to the 
industry, and mainly compiled from reports of ac- 
cidents from which valuable lessons may be drawn, 
with notes as to precautions to avoid the recurrence 
of such accidents in future. It also publishes a 
“Quarterly Safety Summary” collecting all informa- 
tion on safety matters and accidents in the chemical 
industry, the details of which are not important 
enough to issue as “Safety Circulars.” 

It publishes every month a printed and classified 
Summary of Information on Chemical Trade, which 
includes import and export statistics, new tariffs, new 
developments, and other items of interest from a 
trading point of view. In conjunction with the 
British Chemical Plant Manufacturers Association, 
it has Committees studying various problems of 
mutual interest, such as the question of resistant 
metals, and of other constructional materials, and 
the formulation of a standard form of contract for the 
purchase of chemical equipment. 


Activities Conducive to Service 


The Association was primarily responsible for the 
steps taken in regard to British chemical standardiza- 
tion, which resulted last year in the creation of the 
foundations laid by the British Engineering Standards 
Association of a new British Standards Institution, 
with divisions dealing with chemistry, engineering, 
textiles, and building. Close touch is maintained with 
the Medical Research Council, with which schemes 
have been evolved for the manufacture and clinical 
testing of new therapeutic products, thus supplying 
a long felt want. It organizes the chemical section 
at the British Industries Fair and every year it pub- 
lishes and distributes throughout the world a Direc- 
tory in six languages, namely, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, giving a 
classified list of the products made by its members. 
There is also a special publication dealing with the 
products of the fine chemical industry (Group VI). 
It issues printed “Proceedings” every month, which 
contain reports of the meetings of Council and of the 
various Group and other Committees, so that mem- 
bers are kept fully informed of every activity. The 
Association also maintains a monthly service. by 
which members are notified of any good second-hand 
plant available for disposal either by their colleagues 
or by outside firms. 
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Any number of examples show the value of the 
work done during the sixteen years of its existence 
but two of recent origin will suffice. The influence 
of the Association has been particularly helpful in 
the case of the Import Duties Act which came into 
operation on March Ist, 1932. It has been able 
to secure additional duties on a large number of chem- 
ical products and in that connection its reeommenda- 
tions have carried greater weight because of the fact 
that it covers the whole of the industry and that in 
many cases the using interests as well as the makers 
are represented inside the Association. It has also 
been responsible for securing the addition of a large 
number of raw materials to the Free List; an examina- 
tion of the Free List additions since the Act was 
passed will indicate that about 75% of them arise 
from applications made by the A.B.C.M. 


The value of the co-operation secured through the 
Association was also unmistakably demonstrated 
in the recent Patents and Designs Act, 1932. By its 
prompt and energetic action the Association, acting 
on behalf of the whole of the chemical industry, and 
of the chemical profession as well, was able to secure 
a large number of amendments of great importance 
during the passage of the measure through the 
British Parliament. It was in fact the only organiza- 
tion which was able to secure the acceptance of its 
proposals. The Solicitor General in the House of 
Commons expressed his appreciation of the Associa- 
tion’s work, which it was admitted, had considerably 
improved the Bill. 


These examples show the value of a comprehensive 
and strong organization in safeguarding the interests 
of an industry, and in conducting negotiations on its 
behalf. In addition, the internal measures of co- 
operation which have been secured have been of 
undoubted value to all branches of the industry. 
While these have been numerous in the past, recent 
events, and in particular the Ottawa Conference, have 
revealed other directions in which, by co-operative 
action it will be possible to benefit the whole of the 
industry and to facilitate the development and ex- 
pansion of British chemical trade. The Association 
proposes to play an active part in the initiation and 
guidance of these co-operative movements. 

Thus with the passage of time, the influence and 
work of the Association becomes of increasing im- 
portance, and new avenues are continually being 
revealed in which by virtue of its all embracing 
nature, it can assist in the development of the British 
Chemical Industry. 


World’s Radium Production 


According to a recent account the production of radium 
totaled 205 g. between the years 1899 and 1922. Between 1922 
and 1931 a further 350 g. were produced, while during the last 
two years production has amounted to 70 g. The price has 
fallen from £24 per g. in 1922 to the present figure of £13.— 
Chemiker Zeitung. 
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Co-operative 
Chemieal 


Sales 


By Dr. E. F. Armstrong 


Chairman, Association British Chemical Manufacturers 


steadily increasing economic co-operation with- 

in the Empire. Increased trade will not come 
from Ottawa of its own volition. We shall have to 
fight our very hardest against those who will have to 
be dispossessed, and who will not relinquish the 
Dominion markets without a bitter struggle. 

Today Canada has a well-established chemical 
industry of its own. It intends to continue this 
and to protect it when necessary, provided that it can 
be shown that the particular manufacture is economic. 
Canada will undertake the manufacture in the future 
of chemicals which new discoveries or requirements 
render suitable for her to make, and it is accordingly 
up to British enterprise to see that such ventures are 
at least in part financed with British capital. 

Neither Canada nor any other Dominion is ready 
today, as it was perhaps before the war, to buy an 
article of high quality merely because it is British. 
Modern competition is very keen, and an article just 
good enough for the purpose suffices rather than one 
of that high quality which lasts for ever. We must 
realize that in Canada, and also in the other Domin- 
ions, conditions of life are very different from what 
they are in England. The Canadians are not merely 
English, transported bodily with their lares et penates 
to other lands, trying to live the home life under the 
new conditions. 

On account of its proximity to the United States the 
Canadian market is a difficult one, since it is easy 
there to obtain quotations on the long-distance 
telephone and prompt shipment of goods from the 
American stocks or factories. Further, it is easy and 
inexpensive to send high-class representatives and 
technical exports from America in cases of complaint. 
It is probable that Canadian buyers get at times an 
even better service from America than is given to 
American buyers, and such is likely to happen in the 


() seca is only the beginning of an era of 
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Definite action out of the Ottawa 
Conference has come so far as 
the chemical industry in Great 


Britain is concerned in the 
form of this report which 
recommends that through the 
Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers a selling com- 
pany be organized which would 
handle this business after the 
manner of a super export 
association. 


immediate future, as the Americans will not give up 
the Canadian market without a very bitter fight. In 
consequence the Canadian buyer is definitely spoilt. 

The Canadian market, generally speaking, is too 
small to take a large line of any one chemical, and 
therefore there is little room in it for competitive 
effort by several British manufacturers. I make the 
definite proposition that we should enter it as one 
sales organization, representing a number of houses 
who will sell to it on an agreed basis approximating 
to cost, and share in the expenses and profits accord- 
ing to their respective turnover or other convenient 
plan. One such organization is already in being in the 
form of Canadian Industries, Ltd. Another is re- 
quired for the fine-chemical industry, and perhaps a 
third at a later date for miscellaneous chemicals. 

Such a central organization will form a center, 
from which British chemicals can be obtained by any 
Canadian buyer without being put to the present 
trouble of having to find out which particular British 
firm to approach. It will be able economically to 
effect collective advertising of the kind which appeals 
to Canadians. It will be able to secure the services 
of a highly competent staff, which is preferable to any 
agency, however good, who will be much more 
closely in touch with Canadian needs and conditions 
than the present system of individual representation 
allows. Further, it should effect economies in repre- 
sentation while making such representation really 
thorough in all parts of the country. 

A central organization will get over the question of 
keeping stocks and of giving prompt delivery much 
more efficiently and economically than at present; 
when products are dutiable, they can be kept in bond 
and be withdrawn only when required. The head of a 
Canadian organization will be of sufficient status to 
meet the principals of the buying firms, which is a 
most important factor in Canadian business. 
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I am convinced that the Empire markets must be 
entered boldly if at all, with a good deal of initial 
expenditure, otherwise they are best left alone. I also 
feel strongly that this is the best moment to begin 
to attack them. 

In a similar way the sale of chemical plant in 
Canada can only be effected by a combined group. 
Here the difficulties are even greater, as only a portion 
of the chemical plant required is standard, a great 
deal being specially designed for the particular job. 
The problems of spares, of starting up, of alterations, 
all prove almost insoluble to the individual firm, but 
it should be possible to tackle them through a group 
organization. I submit that it is fundamentally 
wrong to leave this market to the United States, and 
to contemplate the existence of growing chemical and 
allied industries in Canada mainly manufacturing 
with American-built plant. The same probably ap- 
plies to Australia, though there the basic conditions, 
by which I mean climate and natural resources, are not 
quite so favorable as in Canada. 

The arguments in regard to Canada apply also to 
certain foreign markets. I refer in particular to South 
America. We have recently had a report, which is now 
before Group VI. of the Association, regarding the 
need for a co-operative selling organization in regard 
to fine chemicals, drugs, and medicines. I would just 
quote one paragraph from this report which is written 
by a man with twenty-four years’ sales experience of 
these products in South America: “Today, to be suc- 
cessful, each market has to be carefully studied... . 
Business, to be effective, must be from the manu- 
facturer himself, based on competitive prices, direct 
to the importer; and to realize and effect this in an 
efficient manner there must be a fairly competent 
organization, both at home and abroad, completely 
conversant with the trade, the customs, the language, 
and the mentality of those markets.” 


The South African drug and fine-chemical market 
affords a good example of what a strong central 
organization can achieve. It is said to be almost 
entirely in the hands of one firm, representing the 
great Continental producers, which is hence able to 
give a service and to keep stocks far in advance of 
any smaller British competitor. In general, selling 
in the Empire is far more a personal matter than at 
home. Orders go to acquaintances or to friends in 
preference to strangers. The telephone has largely 
replaced the letter, and a letter from a stranger over- 
seas is no longer a good business getter. 

Canadians dislike it intensely when they have to buy 
British goods through a New York agent, and though 
they realize the genesis and the economy to the seller 
of such an arrangement, their Empire patriotism 
makes them object to it. They also object strongly 
to cartel arrangements, whereby Canada is not al- 
lowed to buy British goods, and is forced to purchase 
from the foreign country to which it is allocated, or is 
unable because of fixed price arrangements to get 
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British goods at prices corresponding to those” in 
England. A minor trouble to the home manufacturer 
is that British Columbia expects to buy direct from 
England and not through a Montreal agent. This is a 
definite complex which has to be accepted by those 
desiring to do business there. Altogether, progress 
in taking business today in Canada is not essentially 
a matter of the tariff. 

I would repeat that I foresee success only through 
the formation of a joint Canadian selling company, 
which may even some day have to consider manu- 
facture, and of which the directorate is largely resident 
in Canada. 


The Future Work of the Association 


In regard to the future work of the Association, we 
may ask what further activities should be undertaken. 
Obviously the Association as at present constituted 
cannot trade, but it can hold the ropes and sponsor 
the formation of other Associations to effect this 
purpose. Such matters as traffic rates have been long 
part of our routine. Shall it extend to group insurance, 
to collective buying? To the smaller firms the advan- 
tages of such action on our part far outweigh the 
disadvantages. 


At the time of our formation, several other associa- 
tions for special purposes connected with the chemical 
trade were in being. Some of these have lapsed, and 
transferred their functions to us. New associations 
have arisen, almost always in the closest touch with 
ourselves, and making full use of our office and our 
organization. What it is desirable to realize is that 
the Association and its Council have become very 
expert in knowing how to present a case to the 
Government. 

Our Association has been so eminently successful 
in defense that I ask myself the question whether 
we should not also increase our efforts in offense. It is 
mainly in connection with our safety and our tariff 
activities that we have evidenced a constructive 
policy. Is it not time that we as an industry should 
be more in evidence in expressing our views on matters 
which concern us, more active in making clear, both 
in Britain and in the British Empire, its potentialities 
as an employer, a producer of wealth, and a manu- 
facturer of commodities essential in sickness and in 
health, in peace as in war, alike to rich and poor? 

We appreciate and admire the organization built 
up by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to secure 
an adequate share of the world trade. We believe 
the substance already covered by that organization 
to be sufficient to engage their attention, leaving a 
very large field to be covered by the other chemical 
firms. While we consider that the individuality of 
these should be maintained, for there is room even 
for the smallest unit so long as it is efficient, we believe 
that when it comes to entering Empire and world 
markets some form of central marketing organization 
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is desirable. It may well be that our Association and 
its officials can be helpful in bringing such into being. 

Should we not make our Association really British 
and encourage the formation of self-governing sec- 
tions in the Dominions, maintaining as close a touch 
with us as distance allows, and working at all events 
to a general policy agreed with ourselves? I hope 
these ideas at least merit discussion, and that the 
Groups and the Council will give them their con- 
sideration. 





World Progress of Rayon 


Much attention is being devoted in the Soviet Union to the 
production of artificial silk. The aim is to produce in 1933, 
11,000 tons of all kinds of artificial silk (viscose, nitro-silk and 
vistra). By 1934 the output is estimated to reach 34,348 tons 
and by 1935, 55,000 tons, according to recent advices from that 
country. Serious attention is also being paid to the production 
of artificial soles for shoes from viscose. It is understood that 
experiments in the manufacture of this kind of sole have been 
satisfactory and the soles have proved quite hard-wearing. As 
many as 3,000 pairs of shoes have been made with this artificial 
sole. The industry is now being extended to be capable of turning 
out 3,000,000 soles a year. 

Rayon now occupies third place in Japanese exports. The 
commerce Ministry has sanctioned the establishment of rayon 
yarn exchanges in Tokyo and Osaka which will now supplement 
the established exchange in Fukui, according to Commercial 
Attache Halleck A. Butts. 

Conditions in the rayon industry have been very favorable 
during the first half of 1932. Exports of both yarns and textiles 
have been increasing very rapidly, there having been more than 
a three-fold increase in yarn shipments during the first five 
months (3,067,151 kin), while the total value of rayon textile 
exports for that period rose to 20,235,000 yen, an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent over the same months of 1931 despite a sharp 
drop in prices. Continued activity is reported for June with 
both producers and exporters planning for further increases 
during the second half of the year. (Radiogram) Rayon textile 
exports for first seven months amounted to 31,500,000 yen. 

With Japan’s annual output of rayon yarns aggregating con- 
siderably over 50,000,000 pounds, it is expected that Japan will 
now actively enter foreign markets into which it has never 
before ventured. Already- word has reached this country of 
Japanese yarns being offered in the Latin American market at 
new lows. Exports of American rayon yarns to this market 
have been increasing slowly but steadily. However, in face of 
such competition it is thought that our exports will be seriously 
curtailed. 

Italian domestic consumption of rayon during 1931 totaled 
12,000,000 kilos as compared with 10,000,000 kilos in 1930. 
Apparently owing to the heaviness of the other textile indus- 
tries, domestic consumption was not maintained during the first 
quarter of 1932. Rayon production during the first three months 
of 1932 totaled 8,836,697 kilos, an increase of 42 per cent over 
the first quarter of 1931. Exports have been well maintained 
and, together with rayon waste, totaled 5,111,480 kilos for the 
first quarter of the year as compared with 5,025,340 kilos during 
the same period of 1931. 

The decline in the production of the French silk manufacturing 
industry in recent years has given rise to claims in many quarters 
that rayon is tending to destroy the silk industry. The ratio of 
French exports of rayon and rayon fabries to silk and silk fabries 
was 9 to 115 in 1926, 9 to 21 in 1929, 9 to 16 in 1930, and 9 to 
8.6 in 1931. In Lyon and vicinity (the center of silk weaving), 
at least 75 per cent of the looms are working on rayon instead 
of silk, according to trade sources.—American Silk and Rayon 
Journal. 
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We Congratulate 


John Jay Watson, November 12, 1874 
Henry Bacon Shattuck, November 22, 1857 
Elon Huntington Hooker, November 23, 1869 


The president of the International Agricultural Corporation 
is a living example of the modern ideal of a big executive, a pre- 
eminently 


successful, _ profes- 


sional industrialist. . John Jay 
Watson was trained as a 
financier in the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, and he 
has since administered’ the 
affairs of rubber companies, 
mechanical tool companies, and 
was called to be treasurer of 
the International Agricultural 
Corporation 1913, and has 
served as president since 1923. 
He is director of as many corpo- 
rations as a Morgan partner, 
and a member of as many clubs 
as a senator. He has been a 
member of the Rhode Island legislation, a delegate at the Re- 
publican National Convention, and decorated by the French 
with the Legion of Honor. 
congratulations to the fertilizer industry in having him among 
its leaders during these difficult days. 


Our best wishes to him, and our 


‘Henry Bacon Shattuck is one of the veterans of the fine 
chemicals industry, a graduate of the retail drug business who for 
more than thirty-five years has 
first in the accounting 
department, and since 1914 in 
charge of the New York office 
and sales of the Abbott Lab- 
A quiet, careful, 
friendly Vermonter, thoroughly 
characteristic of the 
State, his hobby is fishing, and 
an important 
life has long been the public 


been 


oratories. 
Granite 
interest in his 
schools which he has served on 
the Board of Education. His 


seventy-fifth birthday finds him 
active in business, and as if this 





were not sufficient grounds for 
congratulations, he has at his right hand, trained by him, a 
stalwart son, famous for his pharmaceutical selling abilities. 


For the variety and distinction of his public services, Elon H. 
Hooker leads our chemical industrialists. Thirty years ago, he 
inspected’ the routes of the 
Panama and Nicaragua Canals, 
was superintendent of public 
works for New York State under 
Governors Theodore Roosevelt 
and Odell; was treasurer of the 
Progressive Party, served three 
terms as president of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, 
was president of the Research 
Corporation, a member of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, a trustee of Rochester 
University. Head of the Hooker 
Electrochemical clan, he is the 
descendant of Thomas Hooker 
who founded Hartford, Conn., and father of a family that is 
already carrying forward the chemical and social traditions of 
their famous American name. 
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Pigments 


for 
White Paint 


By C. D. Holley 


Director, Paint Research 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


ROM the results of repeated exposure tests it 

appears certain that particle size—at least the 

elimination of the excessively fines—plays a 
very important part in determining the wearing value 
of paints containing zine pigments. If this feature is 
properly controlled, a paint containing 30 to 40 per 
cent. zine oxide will prove wholly satisfactory, pro- 
vided the white lead, if present as the basic carbonate, 
should exceed the zine by at least 20 per cent. If 
the type of formulation employed does not permit of 
this excess of white lead, then all or the major portion 
of the white lead should be introduced as a basic 
lead sulfate in direct association with the zine oxide, 
in the form of a high-leaded zine. 

If one were asked which of the white pigments had 
undergone the greatest improvement in the last 
fifteen years, the answer would probably be 
“‘lithopone.”’ 

It is not generally realized, however, that there has 
been as great an improvement in some of the leaded 
zinc pigments. In this connection reference is made 
particularly to the leaded zine of the 35/65 type— 
35 per cent. basic lead sulfate and 65 per cent. zine 
oxide. The specific improvements were rather 
scattered at first, but in more recent years they have 
been rapid, and today there are reasons which appear 
sufficiently sound, leading to the conclusion that the 
high-leaded zines will generally displace equivalent 
mechanical mixtures of white lead and zine oxide 
in prepared paints where durability is the important 
consideration. 

The most important function of white lead is its 
ability to form lead soaps—that is, lead linoleates— 
which bring about excellent retention or adhesion 
to the surface and prevent the film from becoming 
hydrophilie—that is, swelling in the presence of 
water, as does glue or gelatine. These lead linoleate 
soaps assist materially in maintaining a flexible film 
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which adjusts itself to the stresses and strains re- 
sulting from progressive oxidation, and the alternate 
contraction and expansion of the surface over which 
applied. 

The next most important function of white lead is 
its relatively low oil-taking capacity, permitting the 
pigment particles to be very closely packed together, 
thus reducing materially the effect of the shrinkage 
stresses by diminishing the volume of dried oil or 
linoxyn between the particles. There is yet to be 
seen a good paint—dark colors excepted—which has 
stood the test of time under the varying climatic 
conditions throughout the United States which did 
not contain a substantial percentage of white lead, 
either the basic carbonate or basic sulfate. 

The introduction of a definite degree of basicity, 
that is, of combined lead oxide into the lead sulfate 
of a high leaded zine, insures that it will form the 
normal amount of lead linoleate soap on the surface 
of the leaded zine particles, which makes each par- 
ticle an integral portion of the film, whereas a so- 
called inert pigment like barytes or the titanium 
pigments remains in the film by mechanical adhesion 
only. This association of the basic lead sulfate and 
zine oxide, as shown by exposures represented both 
by test fence and house tests, greatly affects the be- 
havior of this pigment in the paint film. The tend- 
ency to produce a hard, brittle inelastic film—so 
characteristic of zine oxide—is markedly reduced. 
There is more of a tendency to chalk than to crack 
and peel. The adhesion to the surface is improved. 
In certain especially high lead content pigments 
which we have produced experimentally—where the 
lead content is between 40 and 50 per cent., and the 
basicity that it, the ratio of lead oxide to lead sulfate, 
is high, we find the pigment taking on the essential 
characteristics in the film of a straight lead pigment— 
the zine oxide characteristics have almost disappeared. 

This becomes a little clearer if we recollect that we 
are dealing with pigment particles which are con- 
siderably less than a half microm in diameter. Then 
consider the tremendous surface area exposed to the 
action of the oil and its oxidation products. One 
cubie inch, actual volume, of a typical leaded zinc, 
zine oxide or titanium oxide, represents a combined 
surface area in excess of 2,500 square feet. This gives 
us a better conception of the opportunities for the 
formation of a brittle zine soap with pure zine oxide 
particles and the plasticizing effect of the flexible 
lead linoleate soaps. It also presents one of the im- 
portant reasons why a paint in which the zine oxide 
is introduced by means of a high leaded zine will 
outwear a similar composition in which the white 
lead and zine oxide are introduced as_ separate 
pigments. 

The behavior of water toward white lead and the 
other pigments is interesting. A paint film may be 
regarded as a semi-permeable membrane. White 
lead, either the basic carbonate or basic sulfite is 
extremely resistant to wetting with water—technically 
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expressed, its angle of contact is high—and what is 
true of white lead is true of the lead linoleate soaps. 
The so-called inert pigments and also the titanium 
pigments have low angles of contact, that is, they are 
wet easily. Zine oxide occupies an intermediate 
position. The high leaded zine oxides also possess a 
high angle of contact and are hard to wet. The 
presence of substantial percentage of either of the 
white leads accompanied by lead linoleate soaps 
renders the surface of the film extremely difficult to 
wet. Also it is very difficult for the water to penetrate 
between the lead or leaded zine particles because each 
particle has become a field of action in which the lead 
linoleate soaps formed at the interface have diffused 
outward from the particle into the surrounding film. 
Therefore, this swelling action is greatly retarded and 
minimized and the disintegration of the film is 
retarded. 


Lithopone 


Shortly after the close of the world war a tre- 
mendous improvement in lithopone took place. The 
hiding power was stepped up, the non-livering 
qualities in acid varnishes improved, and more par- 
ticularly the resistance to discoloration in sunlight 
was improved to the extent that enabled lithopone to 
enter permanently the field of pigments for exterior 
use. The demands made on lithopone as a pigment are 
much greater today than they were ten years ago, 
and it is not safe to generalize as to what will happen 
with a given vehicle until it has been tried out. 

The suitability of the lithopone of today as an 
exterior pigment does not require extended discussion. 
Too many paint companies are using it successfully 
in exterior paints for us longer to hold to the view- 
point that it is suitable for interior usage only. To 
those who are not yet satisfied with lithopone as a 
component of exterior paints, I offer the following 
suggestions :— 

(1) The inclusion of: about five per cent. of a heat 
processed linseed oil in the vehicle. 
have an acid value of about nine or ten. 

(2) The use of a linoleate drier in which the 
manganese should not be in a greater proportion than 
1 to 40. 

(3) A high pigment volume relationship to the 
non-volatile vehicle of not less than 30 per cent. 
preferably 31 to 32 per cent. in the finishing coat. 

(4) The use of a high leaded zine oxide of good 
basicity. The best results are secured with 50 per 
cent. of a 40/60 leaded zine in which the basic lead 
sulfate has a ratio of lead oxide to lead sulfate of 
between 1 to 5 and 1 to 6. 

(5) This formulation contemplates the presence of 
not more than 35 per cent. lithopone and not to exceed 
15 per cent. added inert pigment which can be the 
conventional combination of about half silica and 
magnesium silicate. 


This oil should 


There are two choices of pigments for increasing 
opacity—the titanium pigments on the one hand and 
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the commercially pure zine sulfide pigments on the 
other. Most of us have had extended experience with 
the former. We know their good points—their high 
degree of opacity or hiding power, great retention of 
whiteness in the outside whites, accompanied by 
excellent dirt shedding qualities. Also their un- 
favorable characteristics—the tendency to chalk ex- 
cessively unless the formulation is carefully controlled, 
the rapid fading of the light tints under relatively 
short exposure, and the retardation of drying, es- 
pecially during cold weather. 

Commercially pure zine sulfide is the most recent 
white pigment of high hiding power. Those who have 
worked with this pigment find it extremely interesting 
in its properties. It has approximately twice the 
opacity of barium titanox, and 60 to 75 per cent. that 
of pure titanium oxide. From a unit of hiding power 
standpoint it can become a vigorous competitor of 
the titanium pigments. Used in various pigment ad- 
mixtures, its working qualities under the brush are 
distinctly superior to those of the titanium pigments. 

Several of the desirable features of pure zine sul- 
fide have been thoroughly demonstrated. It does not 
retard drying during cold weather as do the titanium 
paints. Therefore less manganese and cobalt driers 
are necessary. Light tints made with zine sulfide 
retain their color equally as well as those made with 
the best white lead and zine oxide admixtures. This 
enables paint manufacturers to build up the hiding 
power of their light tints to any desired point, a 
feature which appeals, as most paint technologists 
have hesitated to use titanium pigments for this 
purpose. 

Zine sulfide possesses a 
and chalks rather slowly. 
pigment, however, it has 
sirable. Unless carefully processed, it is somewhat 
sensitive to sunlight in the presence of certain oils 
and driers. Alkali-refined oils and cobalt driers are 
perhaps the worst offenders. Some types of glyceryl- 
phthalate vehicles also promote discoloration. While 
it approaches white lead in resistance to wetting with 
water, it is relatively inert and requires the presence 
of a substantial percentage of lead pigment in the 
formulas in which it is used. 


good degree of whiteness, 
Like every other white 


characteristics not so de- 


Spanish Minerals 


Spanish mineral outputs in 1930 and 1929 were as follows: 
The figures are in tons, those in parentheses relating to 1929: 
Crude asphalt, 9,480 (9,002); mercury ore, 19,740 (36,278); 
mercury metal, 663 (2,476); sulfur minerals, 100,888 (74,201); 
sulfur, 21,923 (23,967); heavy spar, 5,552 (5,806); bismuth ore, 
67 (118); bismuth, 32 (11); cupreous pyrites, 3,396,755 (3,861,921); 
tron pyrites, 19,710 (5,329); fluorspar, 10,976 (13,478); stearite, 
3,679 (3,508); phosphorite, 5,400 (7,626); manganese ore, 16,819 
(17,872); ochre, 1,065 (540); potash salts, 266,436 (243,949); 
natural sodium sulfate, 6 (10,016); tungsten ore, 235 (255); 
and tale, 4,948 (5,503). The 1930 output of sulfur was made 
up as follows: 8,554 tons of lump sulfur, 426 tons of rod sulfur, 
8,474 tons of ground sulfur, and 4,469 tons of flowers of sulfur. 

-Die Chemische Industrie. 
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What Priee --- Distribution? 


By Harry S. Farleigh 


OR a long period before the World War almost 
all of the chemicals consumed in the United 
States were imported from Great Britain and 

Europe through responsible and capable importers 
who usually acted as sole agent for the manufacturer 
abroad. As tariff protection was assured, plants for 
the manufacture of many chemicals were gradually 
built in the United States, and of course the World 
War greatly stimulated the building of these as well 
as the manufacture of many chemicals previously 
considered impractical. 

In many cases the young American manufacturer 
found the former importer with his established name, 
reputation and trade, the quickest, most efficient and 
by far the cheapest medium for the distributing of his 
new product. But gradually the selling agent has 
been displaced by direct selling. ‘‘Manufacturer direct 
to consumer” has always been correct as a theory and 
no doubt always will be. But how much has the 
manufacturer saved thereby? 

If he did not actually start it, Henry Ford probably 
first advertised the fashion of mass production, and 
chemical executives along with others adopted it. 
Greater output and technological improvements all 
helped to reduce costs. So long as the demand was 
heavy prices were satisfactory but as the demand fell 
off the savings in cost were passed along to the buyer 
so that now margins of profit are small or—worse! 
It may be safe to say that notwithstanding this decline 
in volume of sales the cost of distribution has not been 
very materially reduced. Increased competition 
means increased effort and work in selling. All 
executives and salesmen probably work harder now 
than ever before, and with far less pleasant results. 

Included in the cost of distribution is Service. It 
may be necessary to teach a customer how to use 
a new product but it is another thing to help him 
with all sorts of chemical problems. Under the 
head of service too, is the encouragement of hand to 
mouth buying by catering to the consumer’s desire 
to keep down inventories. 

The costs of billing, storing, and packing small lots 
of chemicals are quite sufficient to demand a price 
differential high enough to allow the local distributor 
to handle this kind of business. 

indirectly chargeable to distribution is freight 
equalization, which means a lower price received in 
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selling and shipping to a territory best served by a 
competitor with a much lower freight rate. This 
helps the railroads but it does not lower the cost of 
selling. 

The handling of returnable empty containers, 
drums, carboys, cylinders and multiple unit tank 
cars, is another heavy expense that indirectly must 
be charged to distribution. 


Branch offices may pay in some instances but on 
the whole they are probably expensive. A great deal 
of the business secured in the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the branch office is business that would 
find its way to the home office anyway; and then it 
always seems necessary for somebody to spend time 
and money in traveling between the home office and 
the branch. 

Another expense directly chargeable to distribution, 
the cost of which has greatly increased during the past 
fifteen years, is the increasing number of trade associa- 
tions, often requiring expensive conventions and more 
or less outlay in the way of diversions. Even golf, 
protests against the Prohibition Law, and other forms 
of entertainment can easily be overdone. The tend- 
ency to extravagance in good times forms habits that 
are hard to break. The buyer accustomed to enter- 
tainment in days of prosperity may expect it always. 

Now what of the Sales Agents? Usually working 
under a flat selling commission they cannot expect any 
increase in that commission during bad times. They 
specialize in the problem of selling and distribution 
and except as they may be consulted as to size of 
markets and the general outlook, they confine all 
their efforts to disposing of the products under their 
control. Their expense budgets must include all the 
necessary expenses incident to the selling of mer- 
chandise, and the total must be well within the limits 
of their commission. Where they can handle related 
products for more than one manufacturer the expense 
can be made proportionately less; but when prices 
and volume of sales are very much reduced the 
manufacturers’ cost of selling is automatically re- 
duced too. 

The weakness as well as the strength of an organiza- 
tion is not revealed until times of stress. 

Perhaps concentration of selling will help just as 
combined purchasing is said to have been profitable 
and economical. 
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is the starting point for many diversified industrial products. Our finished products are other indus- 
tries’ raw materials. You too can look to Merrimac as a dependable source of supply. A background 


of eighty years of chemical manufacturing experience is assurance of quality and satisfaction. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
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Kenneth H. Klipstein, of BE. C. Klip- 
stein & Sons Company, slicing off the 
first tee at the Knoll 
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U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company's latest atte mpt to educate the public 


On [he VATIOUS USES of industrial alcohol is shown above. Re voli ing windou 
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A Very Unusual Metal — which finds its 


way into many of the Arts and Industries 


G@exHE much lower cost of Mercury (Quicksilver) 
{) ’ and its various compounds is bringing this 
~, metal more and more into favor as an indus- 
trial material. The compounds belonging to the Mer- 


cury family have many unusual properties and uses. 


The Bichloride of Mercury, known commercially 
as Corrosive Sublimate, has great germicidal and toxic 
properties. As an inhibitor of bacterial and fungus 
growths, it has well-known industrial and agricultural 
applications. 

Merck’s Redistilled Mercury is a grade of Quick- 
silver which has been distilled and purified to meet 
the requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. Mercury 
has all the properties of a metal, yet it is liquid and 

MERCURY BICHLORIDE 
MERCURY SULPHOCYANATE 
MERCURY AMMONIATED Industrial Division 


916 Parrish St 


MERCURY SALICYLATE Philadelphia New York 


MERCURY CYANIDE 


cALOMEL MERCURY MERCK 


MERCK & CO. INc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Rahway, N. J. In Canada 


remains liquid to 40° below zero. This unusual char- 
acteristic gives it value in the making of thermometers 
and scientific instruments. 

Paint manufacturers use the Oxide of Mercury in 
the production of marine anti-fouling paints. Merck’s 
Mercury Oxide Red Technical and Yellow Technical 
are made especially for this purpose. In Medicine, 
too, there is a well-established demand for mercurial 
compounds. Important in this field are Calomel, 
Mercurial Ointment and Ammoniated Mercury. 


All these products of quicksilver are made on a 
large scale in the Merck factories at Rahway, N. J. 
Quotations on bulk quantities of any Mercurial will 
be submitted promptly 


MERCURY OXIDE RED 


MERCURY OXIDE YELLOW 


: MERCURY IODIDE 
MERCK & CO Ltp 


St. Louis Montreal 


MERCURIAL OINTMENT 
MERCURY WITH CHALK 
OTHER MERCURIALS 
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Saving Steam 


By C. H. S. Tupholme 


ANY plant engineers in all branches of chem- 
ical industries, are finding ways to save 
money in the power house, where steam is 

generated for both power and processing purposes. 
The fact that the works is also furnished with an 
economical power plant does not deter the executive 
from studying this question, for it has been shown in 
many plants that a back pressure steam engine 
operating in conjunction with the existing plant as an 
auxiliary producer of power, affords a_ particularly 
favorable proposition and permits of an appreciable 
reduction in operating expenses. 

The steam for heating purposes and process work in 
most chemical plants is generally required at pres- 
sures varying between 0.5 and 3 atmospheres, and 
occasionally even as high as six atmospheres. In the 
past it has been customary either to generate this low 
pressure steam in special boilers, or to use the steam 
from high pressure boilers through reducing valves, 
any necessary power being generated in condensing 
engines. In the majority of cases, however, the steam 
pressures employed are much higher than is actually 
necessary, inasmuch as-the temperature of the steam 
is of less importance than obtaining the required 
quantity of heat in the heating apparatus. This 
quantity is equal to the difference of the heat content 
carried away in the condensate. 

Calculation shows 


A non-technical description of the economies 
of using exhaust steam for chemical proc- 
essing by employment of back pressure 


and extraction engines. 


barely affected by even such a big reduction in 
pressure. By lowering the pressure in an existing 
distributing system the pipes may prove too small, 
since the low pressure steam will pass through at a 
lower speed, reducing correspondingly the amount of 
heat carried per hour. This defect, however, can 
easily be overcome by a suitable modification of the 
distributing system or an increase in the surface of the 
heating coils. 

If, however, a certain steam temperature is essen- 
tial to the manufacturing process, the pressure of the 
heating steam at the entry of the apparatus must be 
sufficiently high to ensure that this temperature is 
available not only as a superheat temperature but also 
as the temperature of saturation. The actual process 
of heating, i. e., the release of the heat contained in the 
steam, takes place at the saturation temperature and 
not at the superheat temperature prevailing at the 
inlet, the bulk of the heat being liberated as soon as 
condensation begins to take place (latent heat). This 
does not mean that superheat in heating steam is 
ralueless. It is in fact desirable but only to an extent 
sufficient to avoid condensation in the distributing 
main and to ensure that the steam reaches the appa- 
ratus in a dry saturated state. In other words, the 
whole of the heat content due to superheating can be 
utilized in every heating installation, but it would be 





that although by re- 
ducing the heating 
steam pressure of an 
installation from three 
to 0.5 atm. the heating 
temperature is reduced 
by about 22 per cent, 
the available heat 
quantity in the appa- 
ratus per kilogram of 
steam is only dimin- 
ished by two per cent. 
It is evident therefore 








wrong to expect that 
this utilization takes 
place at the  corre- 


sponding superheat 
temperature in the 
apparatus. 

To obtain the high- 
est economy from an 
exhaust steam utiliza- 
tion plant it is impor- 
tant to keep the pres- 
sure of the heating 
steam as low as pos- 
sible, and in planning 








that the heating ca- 
pacity of the steam is 
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Sulzer back-pressure steam engines with utilization of the 
exhaust steam in the works 
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such an installation 
the utmost attention 
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must be given to this point. 

Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically a factory installa- 
tion in which steam is produced exclusively for heat- 
ing purposes in a low pressure boiler (K) feeding 
directly the heating apparatus (hj, hg, ete.) through 
the distributing system (H). For power supply this 
factory is equipped with independent motive power. 

On the other hand, in the works in Fig. 2, the steam 
from the boiler (IX) passes to a back pressure engine 
(M) driving the plant, and the exhaust from this 
engine is fed into the heating main. 











Figure 1 


K—Boiler H—Piping for heating-steam. 


hi, he, ete.—Apparatus heated by 


E—FElectriec motor steam, 


Assuming that in both eases similar steam condi- 
tions in the main are to be obtained, it stands to reason 
that in the second plant the steam must be raised in 
the boiler to a higher pressure and temperature than 
in the plant shown in Fig. 1, as, for the engine to per- 
form mechanical work, it is imperative that a certain 
drop in pressure and temperature should be available. 
Since this higher pressure and temperature of the 
steam is only obtainable by the introduction of a larger 
“heat quantity” into the process or, in other words, by 
burning more fuel under the boiler, the question 
arises whether the gain in mechanical power justifies 
this extra consumption of fuel. In order to simplify 
this example, the pipe losses are assumed to be nil, as 
they do not.affect a mere comparison of the perform- 
ance of the plants. 

The physical properties of steam are such that to 
increase the pressure and temperature up to the 
amounts customary for driving a steam engine, only 
a fraction more heat is required (on an average about 
1/10th) than is necessary for raising low pressure 
saturated steam. If, for example, the plant shown in 
Fig. 1 requires saturated steam for heating purposes 
at a pressure of 2 atm., an amount of 652 calories 
(inclusive of the heat contained in the boiler feed) 
must be introduced into the boiler for each kg of 
steam thus to be raised. Whereas, if in the plant in 
Fig. 2, a boiler pressure of say 14 atm. is decided upon 
and the steam is superheated to a temperature of 
290° C., this boiler would require 722 calories more 
per kg of steam to be raised, or 10.7 per cent. more fuel. 

From this it follows that for raising high pressure 
saturated steam, such as is required for exhaust steam 
utilization as diagrammatically shown in Fig. 2, only 
very little more fuel is consumed as compared with an 
installation using low pressure heating steam direct 
from boilers. Anyone conversant with boiler practice 
will at once admit that the work entailed in, and con- 
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sequently the cost of, attending a boiler plant is 
independent of its pressure, at any rate within such 
limits. When substituting a high pressure boiler 
plant for a low pressure installation, mechanical 
stokers are as a rule provided, so that in many cases 
the modern plant is simpler and cheaper to operate 
than old-fashioned low pressure boilers. 

Dealing now with the amount of mechanical power 
which can be produced by the steam, every heat 
engine requires, according to the law of thermody- 
namics, the same amount of heat, i. e., 641 calories 
per h. p. hour. The output obtainable therefore with 
steam power plant can be easily derived from the 
amount of heat it consumes, i. e., from the difference 
of heat contained in a kg of steam at the inlet and 
outlet of cylinder (heat drop). 

In the previous example it has been seen that steam 
with a pressure of 14 atm. at a temperature of 290°C. 
enters the engine (M) with a heat content of 722 
calories per kg. It exhausts with a pressure of two 
atm. and in this case in a practically saturated state, 
with a heat content of 652 calories, so that about 
70 calories are used up. In the case of a small engine, 
about 10 per cent., or say seven calories, represents 
heat losses, and the remainder, i. e., 63 calories, is con- 
verted into mechanical energy. The steam consump- 
tion of this engine therefore works out to 641 + 63, 
or about 10 kg per 1 h.p. In other words, for every 
1000 kg of heating steam required per hour, 100 h. p. 
can be produced in a back pressure engine, and by 
reference to the foregoing it will be seen that this 
motive power, in addition to the required amount of 
heating steam, is obtained at the expense of 10 per 
cent. more fuel than would be necessary to raise the 
same amount of heating steam as low pressure steam 
from boilers. 

It becomes at once evident that the larger the avail- 
able heat drop in the engine the smaller will be the 
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Figure 2 
K—Boiler H—Piping for heating-steam 
U—sSuperheater i, he, ete.—Apparatus heated by 
M—RBack-pressure steam engine steam. 


steam consumption and consequently the greater the 
power to be derived from the same quantity of steam. 
Now, the available heat drop is governed by the 
amount of superheat and the pressure drop between 
inlet and exhaust, whereby it is not so much the 
admission pressure which has the decisive influence 
as the amount of the initial superheat together with 
the height of the exhaust pressure. 

The requirements for power and heating steam are 
in most chemical plants subject to heavy fluctuations. 
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With a plant arranged as in Fig. 2, it may be possible 
that at times when the heating steam requirements 
exceed 1000 kg per hour, the power demand falls 
below 100 h. p., during which periods a supplementary 
supply of heating steam direct from boilers becomes 
necessary. 

In well arranged installations, as shown in Fig. 3, 
this is effected automatically on the following prin- 
ciple: With increased heating steam demand and 
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Figure 3 
A-—Steam accumulator S—Safety valve 
F—Exhaust pipe to atmosphere V—sStop Valves 
K—Piping from boiler E—Oil separator 
R—Non-return valves H—Piping for heating-steam 
D—Reducing Valve M—Back-pressure engine 
G—Speed governor Sr—Cut-off valve 


L—Live-steam make-up piping 


insufficient exhaust supply from the engine (M), the 
pressure in the heating main (H) tends to fall and the 
automatic steam reducing valve will consequently 
permit live steam from the main (K) to be bypassed 
through the pipe (L) and reducing valve (D) into the 
heating main (H). As soon as this pressure is restored 
to normal, the reducing valve will automatically close. 
A check valve (R) prevents steam from flowing back 
from the main into the engine, and valves (G) serve 
the purpose of isolating various sections of the piping 
in case of need. 

If, on the other hand, the works load exceeds at 
times 100 h. p., while the heating steam demand 
remains at 1000 kg per hour or becomes less, the 
engine would supply more heating steam than could 
be absorbed by the heating or process apparatus. 
This excess of steam would have to be released to the 
atmosphere through pipe (F) and safety valve (S) 
which is paramount to a thermal loss and adversely 
affects the economy of the installation. 

This explains why the number of cases in which the 
pure back pressure engine can be applied is limited. 
Its use is restricted to installations in which, during 
the greater part of the year, the demand for heating 
steam exceeds the amount of steam required for power 
production. In cases where the engine supplies an 
excess of steam during comparatively short periods 
only, this steam instead of being released to the 
atmosphere can be led into a steam accumulator (A). 

So far it has been assumed that the back pressure 
engine, as is customary with any other prime mover, 
is controlled by an ordinary type speed governor in 
such a way that the power developed adapts itself to 
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the output required on the engine shaft. The pres- 
sure at which the steam leaves the engine (which is to 
bear no relation to the output) is, as we have seen, 
maintained constant, being regulated by devices en- 
tirely independent of the engine, such as a reducing 
valve (D) and safety valve (8). 

It is now frequently possible to effect the regulation 
of a back pressure engine in a different manner, i. e., 
by adapting its output no longer to the power re- 
quired on the shaft, but to the heating steam demand. 
With this method of governing, the engine valve gear, 
instead of being controlled by a speed governor, is put 
under the control of a back pressure steam regulator. 
This method, however, can only be applied to cases 
where another power source equipped with a speed 
governor, such as a second steam engine, Diesel engine 
or water turbine, is mechanically (i. e., direct or by 
way of transmission) coupled to the back pressure 
engine, or where both prime movers supply electric 
energy simultaneously into the same circuit. Non- 
compliance with this condition would have the effect 
that, with a reduced heating steam demand, the out- 
put of the engine would no longer correspond with the 
power required on the shaft, or, in the case of electric 
drive, on the busbars. If, however, the whole system, 
as mentioned above, is connected with an auxiliary 
power source, the tendency to a fall in speed on the 
shaft causes the speed governor of the auxiliary engine 
to regulate for an increase in output, whereby the 
speed is re-established to normal. In this manner, 
therefore, the auxiliary power source continuously 
supplements the power developed by the back pres- 
sure engine, the latter serving the purpose of a reduc- 
ing valve inserted into a heating steam main. The 
mechanical power developed thereby can with full 
justification be defined as a by-product of the heating 
process. 


Acetate Silk Cleaning Agents 


Acetate silk differing characteristically in chemical and 
physical properties from all the other types of natural or artificial 
fibers, must be handled with due regard to these special prop- 
erties, if the goods are not to suffer in either lustre or tensile 
strength. Contrary to some impressions which still prevail, 
acetate silk is decidedly resistant toward the action of many 
common and cheap dry-cleansing agents. Many of the special 
dyestuffs now used for the dyeing of acetate silk are also resistant 
toward such cleansing agents, which was not the case a few 
years back, when the commoner dyestuffs, in use and satisfactory 
for other fibers, were giving acetate silk a bad reputation. Gas- 
oline and other liquids of the same sort, hydrocarbon mixtures 
of the paraffine and benzene series—benzene, toluene, xylene, 
are good, as well as the more common and in many ways more 
desirable carbon tetrachloride. All such solvents should be used 
cold. 

Care must be exercised, however, with some of the solvents 
which have proved themselves very valuable with other fibers. 
Acetone, chloroform, tetrachlorethane, etc., attack acetate silk 
very vigorously, speedily swelling and actually dissolving the 
fiber, and so hopelessly ruining the weave.—American Dyestuff 
Reporter. 
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What the Investor 
Thinks About Management 


By Arlo Wilson 


Assistant Comptroller, Westinghouse Electric Co. 


N THE dictionary, “invest”? precedes “investi- 
gate,’ but in practice the reverse should be the 
order. Investors, or rather the stockholder 
owners of corporations have an inalienable right to 
know all the facts about their companies. The 
modern motto of thinking investors and the people or 
institutions with whom 
they entrust the super- 


vision of their invest. OUP chemical executives have become 


he must know considerable about a number of different 
industries and companies. The person of moderate 
means may have to know only about a few. In either 
case, a person should seek the best advice available. 
If we have a problem of health, we go to a doctor; 
a tooth-ache, we go to a dentist; for a legal problem 
we consult our lawyer. 
Likewise, an investment 
problem should be pre- 


ments, is to investigate  ‘‘stockholder conscious” during the past _ sented to those who have 


before they invest—not 


casually by reading lhree years, and this expert outside 


the knowledge and the 
facilities for solving the 


newspaper articles or analysis of what the public demands _ problem. 


tables of statistics, but 


to investigate thorough. l0day in the administration of our big 


Our grandfathers lent 
money to men they 


ly the character of the chemical corporations 1s interesting--- knew, or they bought an 


industry, its history, 


prospects and most im. S0Mmelimes disconserting---reading. 


portant, the kind and 

character of its management. We have often heard it 
said that some of the most insecure things in the 
world are called ‘“‘securities;’’ we know this is true, 
particularly since the stock market and_ business 
collapse from which we have not yet recovered. But 
not all securities are insecure all of the time, and 
although the market may rise or fall, some of them 
will be safer than others. 

Investors of today, whether an individual of mod- 
erate means buying a $100 bond, a wealthy individual 
with vast wealth to worry him, or an institution buy- 
ing and selling millions of dollars worth of securities, 
need more than anything else, a scientific appraisal of 
their investment problem. They wander blindly in 
a forest of dividend rates, forecasts, tips, doctored 
facts, as well as the ever-present bond salesman’s 
suggestions. 

Where is the way out for the investor? How shall 
the investor set about getting his direction and cutting 
through the mass of underbrush until he can see 
clearly the road he must travel to reach his objective? 
How can he get out of the woods? 

The wealthy investor’s problem is the more marked 
because, in order to diversify his holdings, which is 
one of the fundamentals of conservative investment, 
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interest in something 
tangible such as land, a 
building, a ship—some- 
thing they could see and appraise for themselves. In 
those days opportunities for general investment were 
limited; today they are without number. The de- 
velopment of our industries, the tendency towards 
greater specialization, the enormous growth of the 
corporate form of enterprise, and the issue of an end- 
less variety of securities have complicated the prob- 
lem of the investor who can no longer see his wealth, 
but only its symbol, a stock certificate or a bond. An 
investor, even if he could investigate all the corpora- 
tions in which he has invested money, would still be 
unable accurately to estimate their values, determine 
their financial condition, or appraise their management. 

Banks, trust companies, investment houses, reliable 
brokers (not bucket shops) and particularly invest- 
ment counsel firms are turning their searchlights on 
industrial management. With their keen eyes and 
analytical inquiries they are seeking the real facts. 
Past history shows that most investments have been 
made by listening to a suave security salesman or by 
reading glowing literature or studying statistical 
tables. Statistics are stubborn but they are pliable 
and often tell only part of the story. 

In order to emphasize the requirements of manage- 
ment demanded by the thinking investor, the owner, 
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I shall briefly explain the modus operandi of the new 
profession—investment counsel—who have taken the 
lead in the study of management from an investment 
viewpoint. Their job is to study unceasingly all 
industries and individual companies—their financial 
position, products, properties, rate of growth, their 
position in the industry and, of the utmost impor- 
tance, their man power—the quality of the manage- 
ment. This is accomplished by a group of specialists; 
for example, chemical engineers study the chemical 
industry; mechanical engineers such industries as 
machinery, and automobile and other groups cover 
the other important enterprises. 

Balance sheets and profit and loss statements are 
analyzed, studied, picked apart to the nth degree and 
probably more accurately than the accountants put 
them together. All available data are gathered and 
intensively read and considered. But this is only a 
beginning; the investigator pursues his relentless task, 
managements are contacted, properties visited, exec- 
utives interviewed, checkups made from’ every 
available source, even from customers and fromcom- 
petitors. No one person’s thought is taken as final. 
The searching thoroughness of the material gathered 
and used to form the opinion as to the desirability of a 
company for investment is surprising. 


Essentials of Efficient Management 


Some of the characteristics which our investment 
representative expects to find in an efficient manage- 
ment are: 

1. The management must be honest, absolutely 
honest, mentally and morally, in thought and action; 
steadfast, unhesitating and unyielding. Good man- 
agement must be truthful, not only with the outside 
public but with its own organization. 

All of our greatest leaders in all walks of life have 
been honest. Our successful business leaders have 
been honest; many of those who have come through 
for awhile and then passed out of the picture have 
proved to be dishonest. 

The old methods of caveat emptor are extinct insofar 
as good management is concerned. 

2. Another quality important in management is 
“humanness.”’ A manager must know his fellow men; 
how to meet them on their own ground; help them 
with their problems, not just boss them. If you were 
to walk into the offices of a certain president of one of 
our most successful corporations, if he thought you 
were interested in sports, he would probably give you 
a vivid story of how he won a baseball championship 
for his college by batting out a home run in the ninth 
inning. Or, if you were interested in farming, he 
would tell you about his farm on the banks of the 
Hudson and his prize cow that holds a world record 
for butter produced from her milk. This does not infer 
an unbusiness-like attitude, for this particular man 
is about as much all business as anyone could be. His 
human qualities have created a tremendous good-will 
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among his organization, among his customers and even 
among his competitors. He has successfully led his 
company through depression and prosperity and will 
lead them ably out of the present crisis. He can 
always see the other fellow’s viewpoint but when you 
valk into his office, you must be prepared, for coupled 
with his genuine human quality is an interest and a 
knowledge of the most minute detail of his business. 

This is a characteristic of management that owners 
should expect and this particular company has shown 
that it is operated efficiently and with as much profit 
as can be expected, and has at all times preserved the 
rights and interests of its stockholders. 

3. Technical ability for the particular business 
either directly in the major executive or represented 
by the men he has gathered around him is an essential 
requirement. The chief executives should be intelli- 
gent, active and possess a comprehensive knowledge 
of their industry, should know the technique of ad- 
ministering and controlling the operations of their 
companies, and should appreciate the value of re- 
search, not necessarily gifted with extraordinary 
ability, but men of common sense and judgment. 

4. Another important quality is the ability to select 
capable associates and to delegate authority to them, 
at the same time instilling in their minds that respon- 
sibility of performance accompanies the authority 
delegated. 

5. Determination to appropriate and spend sufhi- 
cient amounts for comprehensive research. Without 
adequate research, a company is doomed, and little 
by little, slowly but surely, it will lose its place in 
the sun. 


Research 


One of the first things an experienced investment 
analyst determines is whether or not a particular com- 
pany is keeping abreast of the times by constantly 
endeavoring to improve its old products and develop 
new products. I have sat in a conference where a 
decision was being made as to the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars. A searchlight was being turned on 
various companies as to their fitness as investment 
media and invariably the question would come up 
‘“‘What are the facilities of this company for research? 
What about the men in charge of their research, and 
has their past research brought results?” 

American firms who are recognized as leaders in 
research have stood the test of the investment expert 
and stand high among the favored investment media. 
They are in the group of the so-called “blue chips.” 
They are included in any well supervised investment 
portfolio. 

If one of these corporations were to let down in the 
intensity and thoroughness of its research to any 
marked degree, its fitness for conservative investment 
would immediately depreciate. 

It must be remembered that a research department 
is nothing more than a group of human beings working 
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with soulless materials and considerable depends on 
the character and ability of these people. They must 
include men of an inquiring mind, men with inventive 
genius and men who are able to translate new inven- 
tions into commercial products. James Watt won- 
dered why a tea kettle boiled and created the steam 
engine. George Westinghouse and Thomas A. Edison 
were of the same type. 

In speaking of research, we should also include 
market research. A successful corporation must study 
intensively its potential markets—domestic and 
foreign. 

6. A good manager must be able to make a quick 
decision and an efficient management must be geared 
so that executive decisions can be made promptly and 
quickly. 


Red Tape Eliminated 


Knowing investors avoid companies cluttered up 
with excessive red tape. They are not particularly 
interested in methods; they are very much interested 
in action which will be ready to seize opportunities as 
they arise and make use of them before their advan- 
tages are nullified. 

A certain famous government officer was able to 
make quick decisions; when persons came to him with 
problems, he would settle them promptly, and nine 
times out of ten he was right. This man had an office 
containing one desk and one chair, his chair. The 
effect of this was to help him conserve time and get 
people away after he had made his decision. A visitor 
would come in and be forced to stand; therefore he 
did not tarry. If a prominent man such as a senator 
would come in, he would jump up and offer his chair. 
If the visitor accepted it, he felt that he could not 
stay long because his host was standing. It is this 
type of executive that gets things done and gets them 
done when it is important to do so. 

7. Optimism and the cheerful attitude are qualities 
of a good manager. The progressive business world 
has no place for grouches. A successful executive must 


be cheerful and hopeful. Human nature will respond’ 


with enthusiasm and loyalty to confidence and friend- 
liness and will react with stubborn resistance, careless- 
ness and insubordination to an authority who is 
always dwelling on the unhappy things of life. 

8. Courage and determined effort to carry forward 
plans to their finish without being fearful of obstacles 
and unexpected adverse developments are also im- 
portant. The old saying, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again,” is the motto of successful 
management. 

In 1927 there were two well-known companies in 
exactly the same industry, making exactly the same 
products, both having the same opportunities success- 
fully to develop their business. 
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No one in the world can hold up the stock market 
when economic conditions have caused it to fall, or 
forecast its future with any degree of accuracy. How- 
ever, relative comparisons of market prices of stocks 
do mean something, and it will be seen from the 
figures shown below that the market price of the stock 
of Company A, which was poorly managed, deprec- 
iated as of February 5, 1932 to 1.75 per cent of its 
1927 high. Whereas, the market price of the stock of 
Company B, which was well managed, depreciated as 
of February 5, 1932, to 32.6 per cent of its 1927 high. 

The result shown clearly indicates that it pays the 
investor to put his money into well managed com- 
panies even at a time when the stock market is falling 
to new low levels. 


Market Fluctuations of Stock of Two Companies in the 
Same Industry 
Company A Company B 
Poorly Managed Well Managed 


MOG T= aa sn ae h tea ees 64 132 
PEDMATY 65,1982 3 sca osecwse es 1lg 43 
Percentage of latest price to 1927 

EL a Ngee eae oe terest ae 1.75% 32.6% 


Management is everything in business, for the 
simple reason that management embraces everything 
and must control everything in the organization 
system. The General Motors Corporation is success- 
ful, not because of luck, but because of good manage- 
ment; a management on its toes with a definite 
corporate policy, definitely and intelligently followed. 

I do not believe that a really first-class management 
can be defeated in this country. The records of suc- 
cessful reorganization and reconstruction prove this. 
I have in mind a man who at various times, and with 
outstanding success, managed the following varied 
types of business: cash register, breakfast food, 
machinery, sugar and aviation. A resourceful execu- 
tive does not fear any problems, no matter how 
difficult. 

In our occupations, by our conduct let us help 
along good management. If we invest money, let us 
entrust our funds to good management. It will help 
to lift business out of its present precarious position. 
We should have confidence in the future of American 
industry. 





Large Decrease in Cadmium Production 


The production of metallic cadmium in the United States in 
1931 amounted to 1,050,529 pounds, valued at $409,706, and 
was equivalent to only 38% of the record high output estab- 
lished in 1930. The value in 1931 was only 23% of the value 
in 1930. Sales of cadmium by domestic producers, however, 
were 1,544,414 pounds, valued at $594,668, compared with 
1,664,644 pounds, valued at $1,060,067, in 1930, a decrease of 
only 7% in quantity, but of 44% in value. The average value 
reported by producers in 1931 was 39 cents a pound as compared 
with 64 cents a pound in 1930. Imports of cadmium dropped 
from 40,105 pounds, valued at $27,915, in 1930 to 271 pounds, 
valued at $183, in 1931. 
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Shanks vs. 








ASED on Part Two of the Nitrate Report of the 
Chilean Government, British chemical and 
financial interests are questioning the economic 

soundness of the Guggenheim process which figured 


largely in the organization of Cosach. Says The 
Chemical Trade Journal (London, October 7): 

“Apparently, on working costs alone, an oficina operating on 
the new American process shows very little advantage over a 
modernized plant working the Shanks process; and when the 
much larger cost of installation of a Guggenheim plant is taken 
into consideration the old Shanks method definitely leads the 
field. The figures given in the Chilean report may, of course, 
require a certain amount of amendment, but the general conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them are inescapable. It would seem that 
the interests responsible for the introduction of the Guggenheim 
process into the Chilean nitrate fields have been responsible for 
a series of most remarkable miscalculations in industrial history; 
in that representative Shanks process costs were taken as those 
of the older and inefficient plants, the true nature of the com- 
petition of synthetic nitrogen was not realized, and the advan- 
tage of retaining the old experienced selling organization for 
Chilean nitrate was ignored.”’ 

This severe arraignment of the Cosach apparently 
crystallized the British feeling towards American 
interests lead by the Guggenheims. 

It is unfair, however, to accept unconditionally 
conclusions the British chemical and 
financial journals. Even at the time of the formation 
of the Cosach, a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
with the terms offered to Lautaro Nitrate was voiced. 
In the interval, adverse conditions in nitrogen gen- 
erally, and in 
added fuel 


divided. 


drawn by 


have 
Cosach today is a house 
American interests, the British, and the 
The British 
allege that the terms on which the British companies 
were brought into the combine were unduly favorable 
to the Guggenheims, while the rapid suecession of 
government juntas in Chile are naturally looking at 
the problem from a political and revenue rather than 
an economic or chemical viewpoint. 


Chilean nitrate particularly, 
to the fire. 


Chilean Government are not in accord. 


It is but human 
nature for each of the three opposing interests to 
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Guggenheim 


view the situation in a purely selfish light. The charge 
that the Guggenheim interests formed the Cosach for 
the express purpose of unloading a ‘“‘white elephant” 
M. B. G. Whelpley, Cosach president, denies un- 
equivocably as being without the slightest foundation 
in fact. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the recent 
Chilean Government report is more than likely to 
favor a return to the Shanks system as this would 
afford an opportunity of alleviating unemployment 
in the northern provinces. Any political group in 
Chile must solve this problem, or abdicate. This is a 
contributory motive in the rapid succession of 
Chilean uprisings in the past eighteen months. 

With full allowances not only for the possibility, 
but even the probability of bias, the report is, never- 
theless, a indictment of the Guggenheim 
It is stated that the productive capacity of 
the Chilean nitrate industry in the year 1929 amounted 
to about 3,500,000 metric tons, of which about 500,000 
tons could be produced in the only Guggenheim plant 
existing at that time, and 3,000,000 tons in about 
70 plants of the Shanks type. 

The 10 cheapest Shanks producing plants had a 
capacity of 500,000 tons annually, with a minimum 
cost per ton on drying floor of $78 and a maximum 
of $114, with a mean average cost of $102. These 
costs, states the report, could have been appreciably 
reduced by 


strong 


process. 


modernization, centralization of pro- 
duction in larger installations, and the exploitation 
of virgin deposits near the working plants. These 


deposits could from 


have been acquired private 
owners or from the Government reserves. 

The Guggenheim plant of the Ang'o-Chilean Con- 
solidatéd Nitrate Corporation commenced its opera- 
tions in November, 1926, and by the end of 1929 the 
balances of this company showed a deficit of nearly 
$11,000,000 U. S. gold, in spite of a much higher sale 


price for the nitrate produced, than that obtained by 
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the Shanks plants. During 1929 the Maria Elena 
plant produced 383,860 tons per year or a monthly 
average of 32,000 tons. The average cost of granu- 
lated nitrate for nine months (June, 1928-March, 
1929) was $117.80 Chilean pesos per ton. 

“We are in a position’, continues the report, “to give 
the official costs of the only two Guggenheim plants 
in existence, during a period of nine months, from 
July, 1931, to March, 1932, and to compare them 
with the equally official costs of three Shanks plants 
during the same period of nine months, all five plants 
working under the ‘‘Cosach’” (Guggenheim) admin- 
istration. This cost, using the Guggenheim process, 
to produce 671,027 tons of nitrate, amounts to $90.54 
Chilean currency (£2 5s. 314d.) per ton, while over 
a production of 207,850 tons in the Shanks plants 
a cost of $101.76 Chilean currency was attained 
(£2 10s. 10.56d.), showing an advantage of Guggen- 
heim over Shanks of 5s. 7.32d. per ton, and not £1 
per ton, as claimed.” 

The Financial News (London) analyzes the report 
as follows: 


“Up to March, 1932, the drop in the value of the Chilean peso 
had not affected the production costs of the ‘Cosach’, but from 
April onward the depreciation of the peso considerably affected 
the costs of manufacture, with benefit to Shanks compared with 
Guggenheim costs. 

‘With freight at 24s. per ton, and insurance, commissions, etc., 
at 6s. per ton, sales commissions and propaganda equal to 10s. 
per ton, nitrate can be placed in European ports at £4 7s. per 
ton, without allowing for depreciation of plant and amortization 
of grounds. These items, on a production of, say, 100,000 tons 
annually, could easily be covered by £1 per ton, making a total 
cost of £5 7s. per ton. These figures, continues the report, make 
a happy showing for the nitrate industry, even with low sale 
prices in consumer’s port, especially as the Chilean Government 
is disposed to abolish its duties and receive half of the producers’ 
profits. 

“““Cosach’ capital charges, however, make business entirely im- 
possible, for, even supposing the above basic costs were available 
to this company if it concentrates on Shanks plants, and abandons 
the Guggenheim system, the charges on ‘Cosach’ production of 
1,000,000 tons amount to at least $30 U. S. per ton, making a 
total cost in United States gold of $45.225 per ton, with a sales 
price of possibly $30 to $382 U.S. per ton in consumer’s port, 
without covering depletion and amortization. 

“The enormous overhead charges of the ‘Cosach’ render it 
impossible for that company to produce nitrate and to pay its 
way. In order to do so, without considering a profit on its 
ordinary share capital, three-fifths of which represent the Chilean 
Government’s interest in the business, and without allowing for 
depletion of grounds and amortization of plant, it is necessary 
to produce 2,500,000 tons of nitrate annually at a cost of $16 
U.S. per ton free alongside of steamer in Chilean port, and to sell 
that quantity at over $28 U. S. in Chilean port, equivalent to 
$33 to $34 U. S. per ton in consumer’s port, not allowing for 
sales commission and propaganda. A sale price of, say $42 U.S. 
per ton in consumer’s port, combined with a consumption of 
2,500,000 tons, is quite outside the realms of practical possibility, 
and, so that ‘Cosach’ be enabled to continue its operations, a 
thorough reconsideration of its financial organization is absolutely 
necessary. 7 

“The Guggenheim plant Maria Elena, with a capacity of 
520,000 tons per year, was calculated to cost about $20,000,000 
U.S. gold. The actual cost was considerably more than double 
this sum. The Pedro de Valdivia plant, built in 1930 with a 
rated capacity of 750,000 tons, a production which has never 
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been reached up to date, cost $32,000,000 U. S. for the installa- 
tion and equipment, excluding the value of the grounds, or a 
total cost of nearly $43 U. 8. per ton year of nitrate, equal to 
£9 at normal exchange ($4.87 per £) per ton year. 

“Against this, three Shanks units of 250,000 tons capacity 
annually, would cost only £2,250,000; while, with crude salts 
treatments following bulk leaching of low-grade material on 
impermeable platforms, the cost would not exceed £1,500,000, 
or one-sixth of the investment for a Guggenheim installation.” 

Whether a group of competent, unpredjudiced en- 
gineers would confirm these findings it is difficult to 
say. Such an engineering study would be the only 
way to arrive at the real facts, but whether the three 
opposing factions would consent is problematical. 





The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Marvels of Modern Chemistry, by Beverly L. Clarke, 374 p., 
published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. City. $3.00. 

This book was planned to be the successor to Ellwood Hen- 
drick’s ‘‘Everyman’s Chemistry.” Hendrick’s idea was to 
modernize his book, chiefly by showing the present influence of 
physical chemistry in the chemical developments of the past 
decade or so. Death intervened before he could complete his 
work and Dr. Clarke, who was to share the authorship, has com- 
pleted the task alone in a most commendable manner. It can 
be said with a great degree of truth that Marvels of Modern 
Chemistry is a chemistry course in one volume. Those con- 
nected with the business side of chemistry should be able to 
read the book with a great deal of profit and pleasure. 

The Reference Shelf—State and Local Tax Revision, by 
E. C. Buehler, 354 p., published by The H. W. Wilson Co., 
958 University ave., N. Y. City. 90c. 

A survey of the literature on tax revision together with affirma- 
tive and negative briefs and several noteworthy discussions pro 
and con. While the book is designed primarily for college students 
preparing debating material on the subject of tax revision, it 
presents much useful information for those seeking more definite 
data for any number of logical reasons. 

Sales Taxes: General, Selective, and Retail, 79 p., published 
by National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park ave., 
N. Y. City. $2.00. 

With the sales tax certain to be a focal point in the coming 
session of Congress this book presents in a concise and author- 
itative manner the salient features and statistics—a valuable 
and most timely contribution. 

Scientific Capitalism—Why and How, by Gerald Barradas, 
326 p., published by Hooper Publishing Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. $3.00. 

A scientific exposition of capitalistic activity, the causes for 
its weakness, and how it may be strengthened for the great 
relief of mankind. A thoughtful study of the problem of labor 
in our present stage of economic development that should 
provide serious food for thought on the part of those who are 
our responsible business and political leaders. 

The Modern Corporation and Private Property, by Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, 396 p., published by The 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. $4.50. 

A really profound study of the change from private company 
ownership to the modern corporation and the effects such a trend 
are bringing about. It is not a radical’s tirade, but an intelligent 
survey of both the legal and economic aspects of perhaps the 
most important change in business in several decades. 

Water Purification Control, by Edward S. Hopkins, 131 p., 
published by The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. $1.75 
A short, non-technical guide in water purification plant con- 

trol that is designed to be of practical value, rather than to be of 

theoretical approach exclusively. 
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Shoprights 


By Oscar A. Geier, M. E., E. E. 


Patent Attorney, New York 


patent applications usually wish to protect 

their inventions in foreign countries only after 
the examination in the Patent Office in Washington 
has shown that the invention is really novel and 
there is at least a good chance of obtaining an Amer- 
ican Letters Patent. They know that the provisions 
of the International Convention, to which most of 
the important countries of the world belong, give 
them a period of twelve months in which to decide, 
whether foreign protection is desirable and in what 
countries it should be sought. Inventors and patent 
owners know that according to the terms of the Con- 
vention, nothing which transpires during these first 
twelve months from the date of the filing of the first 
patent application, can invalidate their patents in 
foreign countries. The usual widespread idea about 
International Convention is that it simply erases 
twelve months from existence, as far as this par- 
ticular invention is concerned. However, this idea is 
incorrect, and many. inventors and manufacturers 
have lost valuable rights by not examining the 
stipulations of the Convention with more care. 

Article 4 of the International Convention reads as 
follows: 

‘a’? A person who has properly filed a patent, a 
petty patent, a design patent ora trade-mark application 
in one of the Convention countries . . . will enjoy 
the right of priority for filing in other countries pro- 
vided, however, that the rights of the third parties 
will be maintained. 

“b’? Consequently, a subsequent filing in one of 
the other countries of the Union . . . will not be in- 
validated by events taking place in the interval . . .” 

It has been found that the wording of this Article 
is somewhat obscure and indefinite and, therefore, 
practically every country has a different conception of 
its interpretation. It seems to be definitely estab- 
lished, however, that the sole purpose of this Article is 
to protect an applicant filing under Convention and 
to secure his rights to a patent, which would otherwise 
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be invalidated. It is expressly stipulated in the article 
that rights of third parties will not be invalidated by 
any actions that the applicant may take. The question 
as to what these rights of third parties actually are, is, 
as we have already mentioned, differently defined, in 
practically every country belonging to the Union. 

Probably the most important question, to which 
there is no answer in the text of the Convention, 
refers to the rights of a third person, who has reduced 
an invention to practice in a foreign country during 
the period of time between the date of filing the first 
application and the date of filing of an application 
under Convention in that foreign country. In some 
countries this person has no rights whatsoever, should 
he file a patent application, he is considered as being 
a junior party and the application is refused. Should 
he begin to manufacture the invention and to sell it 
to others, the patentee, who filed under Convention, 
is able to stop him from doing so as soon as a patent 
is granted. 

It should be made clear, however, that many im- 
portant European countries do not give this protec- 
tion to an applicant, who filed his application under 
the International Convention. The third party, 
who has reduced the same invention to practice 
during the Convention interval, will not be able to 
obtain a valid patent in any of these countries. 
Nevertheless, he may obtain certain rights and 
privileges which under circumstances may seriously 
affect the rights of the patentee. 

Germany is probably the most important country 
which follows this practice. According to the de- 
cision of the Germany Supreme Court of June 3, 1920, 
a third person, who has reduced an invention to 
practice during the priority year, but before the 
rightful inventor has filed his application in Germany, 
has the right to continue using this invention even 
after the inventor has received a patent on it. This 
right of the third party is essentially a shopright. It 
is connected with a shop, factory or firm, where the 
invention was first used. The third party may, under 
certain circumstances, have the right to manufacture 
the invention, use it for himself or sell the manu- 
factured article to others. He can even manufacture 
the patented articles in other factories, provided that 
they still remain connected with the original shop or 
factory. This shopright is undetachably connected 
with the shop and can be sold to others only together 
with that shop. 

Austria has followed the example of her sister 
country, and has adopted the same principle. <A 
decision of the Austrian Patent Office of December 21, 
1920, reads as follows: 

“Article 4 of the revised Convention of March 20, 
1883, does not exclude the rights of the prior user 
protected by paragraph 9 of the Austrian Patent Law, 
if these rights were established in the period between 
the date of the first patent application in a state be- 
longing to the Convention, and the date of the appli- 
cation in Austria.” 
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The rights of the prior user, according to para- 
graph 9 of the Austrian Patent Law, are substantially 
the same as in Germany, where these rights are pro- 
tected by paragraph 5 of the law. Obviously, both the 


yerman law do not refer to the 
and it was the above-mentioned de- 
which extended these laws to cover cases 
arising under the Convention. 


Austrian and the 
Convention, 
cisions 


Holland has also followed Germany’s example. The 
Board of Appeals of the Dutch Patent Office pub- 
lished a decision on February 16, 1929, which sub- 
stantially repeats the statement made by the Austrian 
Patent Office. This decision contains the following: 

“The Board of Appeals points out that during the 
conference in Washington a proposal to revise Article 
4 of the Convention by inserting a clause stating that 
the rights of a prior user could not be established 
during the priority interval, was rejected. It follows 
that the argument that the Convention excludes such 
a right cannot be maintained.” 

The rights of the prior user, which have been es- 
tablished before the filing of a patent application, are 
also protected by the patent laws of Poland, Hungary, 
Finland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. In all these 
countries it is understood that the protection granted 
to the prior user extends also to these cases wherein 
the rights were established during the Convention 
interval. Leading attorneys of these countries agree 
that Article 4 of the International Convention does 
not diminish this protection in any way whatsoever. 


Italy’s Stand 


Italy is a country which is strongly in favor of 
protecting the rights of the prior user as much as 
possible. The delegations of the Italian Government 
at all international conferences and particularly at 
the conference in The Hague in November, 1925, 
have again and again defended these rights and have 
always rejected attempts to clarify Article 4 and to 
extend privileges granted to the applicant by this 
Article. In all countries protection is granted to the 
prior user provided only that he has established his 
rights in good faith. The courts in most countries 
have not as yet settled the problem as to whether a 
prior user, who has learned of the invention through 
the publication of a patent granted to another party, 
has acted in good faith. It would seem that most 
countries would not consider this as being in good 
faith and would not, under these circumstances, grant 
the prior user any rights whatsoever. In most cases, 
however, it should be quite easy for a prior user to 
claim that he derived his knowledge of the invention 
not from a published patent, but from another 
source and quite independently of the patentee. The 
courts faced with this problem, will be compelled to 


decide whether protection should be given to the 
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prior user, who is helping home industry by manu- 
facturing an invention in the home country, or to 
protect the rights of a foreigner, although these rights 
will probably be more profitable to the industry of a 
foreign country. 

The above will show that an applicant can lose 
valuable rights even if he files within the term stipu- 
lated by the Convention. In case of important in- 
ventions, therefore, it is inadvisable to rely too much 
on the Convention and the surest way of avoiding 


danger is the early filing of patent applications. 





Moroccan Phosphate Shipments 


Moroccan phosphate shipments during the first half of 1932 


totaled 457,798 metric tons. Countries of destination follow: 


Metric Metric 

tons tons 
Pe er one rer 59,692 fd 6,887 
Spain 161,049 SWICKOMIANG... . hse cect 1,485 
POPUL... «inode emt ees 3,976 NN UMIEN 556 s's boas a ow oe 12,877 
Netherlands............ 55,149 Baltic State... <6. cs sas 1,619 
United Kingdom.......... 35,335 BRED Coo Phin ce eae. 27,571 
Denmark 29,358 South Asriga. .. «oes occas 9,414 
SS re 4,693 a ns eae 6,644 
COMES «562 share cy are ee 41,896 MUIR Fin horn eee ae eek 145 


Other countries. 


(Assistant Trade Commissioner E. C. Taylor, Paris.) 





Company Booklets 


Columbia Alkali, Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City. A valuable 
booklet, ‘“The Selection, Care and Control of Refrigerating 
Brines for Plant Managers’ contains a wealth of information 
on operating conditions including authoritative engineering 
data. Also contains pages for keeping a satisfactory brine record. 


Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The latest edition of 
“The Laboratory” contains an interesting story on the evolution 
of weights. 


Franco-American Chemical Wks., A. K. Hamilton, sales rep- 
resentative, 95 Wall st., N. Y. City, a very comprehensive book- 
let describing in detail the Franco-American line of solvents and 
chemicals, together with chemical and physical properties, uses 
and data on containers. 


Glyco Products, Bush Terminal Bldg., Brooklyn, a new handy 
booklet incorporating all the miscellaneous literature describing 
emulsifying agents, synthetic waxes, resins, ete. A number of 
new emulsion formulae and new products are included. 

Grasselli Chemical, Cleveland, new booklet describing prop- 
erties and advantages of Grasselli Inhibitor 3. 

Heyden Chemical, 50 Union Square, N. Y. City. The October 
price list. 

A. & H. Miller, Ine., 370 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. Booklet 
describing “ZimpaCote” a metallic coating for preventing rust 
and corrosion. 

Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co., 51 Murray st., N. Y. City. A val- 
uable booklet by J. T. Lawrence—a technical discussion of paint 


and varnish materials, their formulation, application and probable 
causes of failure. 


Monsanto Chemical, St. Louis. The recent issue of “Monsanto 
Chemical Events’”’ continues the high standard of this well- 
known house organ. 


Philadelphia Quartz, Philadelphia. The October issue of 
P’s & Q’s deals with silicates as adhesives. 
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Fixed Costs 


By Alexander S. Banks, C. P. A. 


Member Leslie, Banks & Co. 


N Ashort sentence, a rule for success in business is 
something like this: Every dollar of cost must 
result in more than one dollar of income. Busi- 

ness can exist only by creating values in excess of cost. 

The control of fixed costs, is most important in times 
like these when the volume of business is materially 
reduced. In prosperous times the fixed costs, while 
important, are not so pressing. They merely make 
the difference between a large net income and an 
extra-large net income. In times of depression, how- 
ever, the fixed costs make the difference between 
a small profit and a very large loss. They may, in 
fact, mean the difference between continuing the busi- 
ness or losing it to the sheriff. 

The fixed costs keep on from month to month prac- 
tically unchanged in amount regardless of the extent 
of operations, while the other costs, the variable costs, 
rise and fall as the operations increase or decrease. 
Because fixed costs do not increase much, even when 
the volume of operations greatly expands, an in- 
creased volume of business brings more than a propor- 
tional increase in profits. On the other hand, as the 
fixed costs do not decrease much, even when the 
volume of business greatly shrinks, a reduced volume 
brings more than a proportional reduction in profits, 
often turning a profit into a loss. 

The expenses ordinarily included in the term ‘‘fixed 
costs’”’ are taxes, rent, interest, depreciation, upkeep 
and insurance of property. I would also inelude the 
salaries of the minimum staff needed for the business. 
Once a business is organized for a definite capacity, a 
machine is created, so to speak, and the expenses in 
connection with the mere holding of the machine keep 
on regardless of whether the wheels turn or not. A 
business is like an automobile. Once you have it, you 
tie yourself to certain expenses in connection with it, 
even though you never operate it. 

All of you will recall, from the economics learned at 
school and the lessons of practical experience in busi- 
ness, that there is a strong tendency in industry 
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towards the increase in the percentage of fixed costs 
to total costs. This is due, in the first place, to the 
fact that business units are becoming larger and larger, 
through amalgamation and the necessity for control- 
ling raw materials and markets from the extraction of 
the raw material to the sale of the finished product, 
and in the second place to the fact that production 
and distribution in normal times can be accomplished 
more economically with the use of machine power, 
rather than man power. As a result, the larger busi- 
ness units, and those having heavy machinery, must 
have a more intricate and a more permanent organiza- 
tion, with its resulting outlay for fixed salaries, and a 
large capital investment in plant and machinery, 
necessitating heavy fixed charges for taxes, rent, 
interest, upkeep, depreciation, and insurance. The 
economies resulting from having a large industrial 
unit and a large investment in plant depend on 
operating the business at normal capacity, the econ- 
omies increasing greatly as the plant increases its 
operations to maximum capacity. On the other hand, 
when in times of depression the business must be 
operated at considerably less than normal capacity, 
a loss will invariably result, even though the relation 
of variable costs to gross sales remains the same. 

For the sake of simplicity, we may assume that the 
relation of variable costs to volume of operations 
remains unchanged. This is, of course, not quite true; 
the percentage of variable costs to sales is ordinarily 
less when the sales increase, and more when the sales 
decrease. The fixed costs do not remain exactly at 
the same amount regardless of sales volume, even 
though we may for practical purposes so treat them. 
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There is an increase in fixed costs when sales go up 
and a decrease when sales go down. The change, 
however, is comparatively small. As a principle, we 
can say that the fixed costs of a business make the net 
income go up or down in greater proportion than the 
change in volume of operations. 


Taxes 


The first item of fixed costs which I will discuss is 
the item of taxes. How can they be reduced? To get 
the government to decrease its expenses is too slow, if 
it is not a hopeless task. We must therefore make sure 
that our plants are not overassessed in value; that the 
form of capitalization and state in which we are 
organized do not give us too heavy corporation taxes; 
that the manner in which we conduct our business is 
such that we are not letting ourselves open to more 
taxes than we should pay. In this connection, you 
have probably read in the daily papers recently about 
some large corporations giving up their plants in states 
where the taxes are particularly burdensome. A 
differential of 34% exists on the income tax if a group 
of corporations wish to file a consolidated return. This 
brings up the question whether a group should not be 
merged, or if not merged, whether their business 
transactions cannot be rearranged. If they file a joint 
return they will have the benefit of the offset of one 
corporation’s loss against another’s income. Perhaps 
their businesses can be so arranged that each can have 
an income, in which case it would be less expensive to 
file separate returns. 

Taxes are so important these days, that every 
business ought to have someone in its organization 
delegated to studying the effect of them on the busi- 
ness, and even retaining an outside tax expert. This 
is necessary because we cannot count on getting our 
tax burden down by getting a permanent reduction 
in governmental expenditures. 

Those corporations that so light heartedly financed 
themselves by issuance of bonds, because the annual 
earnings were so high that the payment of interest 
and reduction of principal could be so easily met, now 
find themselves in the dangerous position of having 
to meet the required payments on their bonds when 
there are no earnings—and with working capital 
depleted. In many cases the money to meet the 
obligations can be obtained by borrowing from oneself, 
so to speak, by which I mean liquidating inventories, 
collecting accounts receivable, sacrificing investments, 
and even plant assets, in order to raise cash. This may 
require a great sacrifice, but the housecleaning will 
prove beneficial. We not only avoid bankruptcy, but 
by getting the business in a sounder financial position, 
and getting rid of fixed charges in connection with 
owning and holding the assets that are disposed of, 
we are prepared to readily take advantage of the 
upturn in the business cycle. This remedy should in 
fact be applied in time of depression regardless of 
whether there are obligations on bonds to be met or 
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not. The cash raised by disposing of surplus assets 
and the daily savings on fixed charges on these assets 
will help put the business in a healthy condition. 

If in spite of efforts to obtain funds to meet obliga- 
tions, it is evident that the interest or principal of the 
bonds will have to go in default, the only remedy then 
is to get the bondholders to hold off foreclosing on the 
property. The only caution I can give you business 
managers is that you should make every effort in the 
negotiations that the corporation does not commit 
itself in the future to make heavy payments on 
account of interest or principal except out of profits. 
This, of course, necessitates getting the bondholders 
to exchange a part or all of the bonds for debentures, 
the interest and principal on which are paid only out 
of profits; or better still, to get them to exchange 
their bonds for preferred stock, the dividends on 
which and the retirements of which come only out of 
profits. 

The item of rent is a fixed charge which is a great 
inconvenience today to organizations that rent their 
quarters—warehouses and branch offices of manufac- 
turing companies, and large executive offices. As in 
the case of the bonds, the reduction of obligation on 
leases becomes also a matter of negotiation. These 
adjustments are usually not possible where the tenant 
has hundreds of leases, for it is impossible to get all 
landlords to make an adjustment; in such event, we 
have a job for the lawyers. You have probably 
noticed recently contests on leases, the landlord often 
finding to his sorrow that they were not so iron-clad 
as he thought. There are now being evolved intricate 
schemes of reorganization intended to protect the 
tenant’s creditors and at the same time enable the 
tenant to break his leases. Many of these schemes, no 
doubt, will not be sustained by the courts, and it is 
probably the intention of the lawyers to at least gain 
time for the tenant, the congestion in our courts giving 
them this opportunity. 


Plant Maintenance 


One of the important items of fixed costs is the 
maintenance of plant and equipment. It is fortunate 
in times of depression that a large part of such charges 
may temporarily be deferred. We can skimp on 
repairs and maintenance. The depreciation, of course, 
is an element which continues regardless of how much 
the plant is used, because it is not only wear and tear 
but obsolescence which are factors in the depreciation 
charge. However, as depreciation charges are in- 
tended to provide for the replacement of the plant and 
equipment, they fortunately do not mean cash outlay 
in times of depression. While it may not be economy 
in the long run, business men in times of depression 
usually defer replacing plant assets. 

The fixed charges of the plant (depreciation, main- 
tenance, upkeep, taxes, insurance) may be largely cut 
by the drastic remedy of getting rid of unnecessary 
plants. A depression is a good time to clean house, to 
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get rid of uneconomical property. The disposal of 
fixed assets as a remedy is of course applicable also to 
concerns not in the manufacturing but in the distribut- 
ing field. In many cases it is of course not much of 
a saving to get rid of a plant, or of some of the ma- 
chinery and equipment in a plant; it may be impos- 
sible to dispose of the property, or it may be more 
desirable to drastically economize on its upkeep and 
hold it until it will be useful again. While the prob- 
lem of plant disposal and scrapping is often very 
difficult to solve, it should not be lightly passed over. 


Practical Evaluation 


In any event it is most desirable these days to 
write down the value of the property to the figure at 
which it is economically useful. The plant then 
stands at a lower figure on the books and the annual 
depreciation charge is reduced, so that our costs are 
in line with those of competitors who start with pres- 
ent-day low costs for their plants. Then, too, the 
write-down in value may be made the reason for an 
equivalent reduction in the capital stock, perhaps 
even permitting the corporation to be placed on a 
basis where it has a surplus out of which dividends 
may be paid at a not too-distant date. But the main 
reason for writing down property values in a period of 
deflation is to get our costs in line with those of com- 
petitors, get our sales prices down and so maintain 
our sales volume, if not actually increase it. 

In both manufacturing and distributing businesses 
there is always a saving in the fixed costs applicable 
to inventories by getting rid of slow-moving items. 
I figure that every physical asset, whether building, 
equipment or merchandise, has a fixed charge of at 
least 10 per cent. a year just to hold it, including the 
depreciation, the obsolescence, the interest on the 
investment, the insurance and the maintenance. 
There is no sense in times of depression in holding on 
to inventories that cost us 10 per cent. a year to hold, 
to await their probable disposition at a profit at an 
uncertain date in the future. This rule applies in 
prosperous times; but in depression times we must 
observe it more faithfully. We are then in a struggle— 
not to make money, but to keep the business alive. 

The final item is the fixed costs in connection with 
the maintenance of the human organization in the 
business. A business is more than a combination of 
money, plant and inventories, just as an animal is more 
than a combination of muscle, bone, hide, and other 
physical elements. The fixed costs in connection with 
a business are not only those concerned with the 
physical assets, but also those concerned with the 
human element, the executives and subordinates. 
A business has to have this human organization more 
than it has to have money, plant and other assets, 
and we cannot get rid of the fixed charges pertaining 
to the organization unless we close up the business— 
when it becomes not a business at all, but merely a lot 
of brick, steel and mortar. 
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A business created for a certain capacity, even under 
the most efficient management, requires a definite 
minimum organization if it can be considered a busi- 
ness at all. In times of prosperity this minimum 
organization increases, and I am afraid increases more 
than it should. The proportion of generals and even 
second lieutenants to the number of privates expands 
unduly. If the organization has been geared to a 
capacity of one hundred units and we now have but 
fifty units of production or distribution, it is evident 
that we must reduce the cost of the organization 
accordingly. This means that, much as we dislike it, 
the least efficient members of the organization will 
have to be let out, or reduced to lower ranks—even 
taken away from their desks and put into the shop 
or field. And, of course, it will also be necessary to 
re-adjust salaries. All this is a very disagreeable task, 
because we are dealing with men and women, instead 
of with machinery and equipment, but it so often is 
necessary if the business is to exist and keep us from 
having to let out all the employees. 

In conclusion, the one test of determining whether 
an expenditure is economically justified is to ask 
whether it produces more than its cost by increasing 
the income, reducing costs, developing good-will or 
protecting property. It is not sufficient that the 
expenditure merely be of some value in these respects, 
but that this value be greater than the expenditure— 
otherwise it is not economical. 


Increased Output 


One way of making fixed charges economical, with- 
out having to reduce them at all, is to increase the 
output, that is the production or the turnover. By 
good management this is possible even in bad times. 
While business generally today is running about 
50% of normal, nevertheless, there are concerns who 
are doing better than they ever did. We all are the 
slaves of habit, and insist that our old methods of 
production, management and selling are the most 
suitable; that the quality of our product and the 
pricing of it are just right; that it is impossible to 
find a new market for it by changing the quality or the 
prices, or the method of distribution. We are living 
in a changing world and the business man who suc- 
ceeds adjusts his business to meet the changing times. 
I sometimes spend an hour or so on an evening thumb- 
ing through the magazines of ten or twenty years ago, 
or I sometimes go through the index cards of old 
clients. Many concerns were once the leaders in their 
field. Most of our old clients were at one time 
prosperous and apparently sound. As I try to analyze 
why these concerns died, I am more and more impressed 
that it was because they had decided on a particular 
product or style of product, or a particular method of 
production or distribution, and did not see the neces- 
sity for change as new conditions arose, or if they did 
see the necessity for change, they were unable, through 
lack of ability or of capital, to meet the change. 
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Non-ferrous Metals 


By H. F. Bradley 





ONCERNING tomorrow, 
an editorial in Mining 
& Metallurgy (Feb., 
1932), says, “If one could peer 
into the future a few years, 
one would proably be 
amazed at the impending 
applications for the metals. 
What new industries are on 
the horizon? Electric air- 
conditioning in homes and 
offices? Television? An en- 
tirely new type of building construction? No matter 
what they are, metals will be needed in greater quan- 
tities than ever before.” 

Having strong assurance of a demand for our 
products, let us look at raw materials. The potential 
supplies are not predicable, but these general facts 
are well known. The United States and Mexico are 
the only major parts of the Western Continent exten- 
sively developed as to metal resources, and they still 
have in great variety non-ferrous ores that are far 
from exhausted; as for Canada, Alaska, and South 
America, we are only now piercing the surface, with 
large areas explored but superficially. 

After the richer ores are gone the leaner ones will 
be dug, even if the metals cost more per pound, 
because these products are so vital that they will be 
bought eventually at prices that today would bring 
on a congressional investigation. Fortunately the 
news will break so gradually that nobody will worry 
much. If the supply of any metal is exhausted, we 
shall find that some chemist has already invented an 
alloy, twin brother of the defaulter. 

The word “‘ore’’? means a body of rock or earth from 





which metal can be squeezed at a profit under existing. 


conditions. The amount of ore in sight therefore 
varies considerably with changes in technology, 
finance, human efficiency, government interference, 
and the condition of supply and demand. Much 
worthless rock will be called ‘‘ore’’ some day. 

As to the supply of labor, we all know how it stands 
now everywhere. Many of these people have a great 
deal of skill but no place to use it. This condition is 
likely to continue, unless we find super-managers who 


can start something Like petroleum, metal- 
new at the right time 
for the excess workers, 
or who can devise a 
stagger system that 
will let everyone work the possibilities in the 
a while at the old stand non-ferrous field is, we 
until something else 
turns up. Perhaps 
both of these methods 
will be used _ simul- 
taneously. 

Enough workers of the right kind is only part of the 
story. Unfortunately ‘n some ways, but luckily in 
others, people will not show good teamwork without 
the help of managers skil ed in the ways of humans 
and well versed in the game and its various gadgets. 
There is no excess of good managers, but our metal 
industries have proved that they are as lucky as most 
others in this respect. 

A very favorable factor in the industry is the 
abundant power supply—usually electricity, made 
with water or coal. There is a limit to the amount of 
waterpower available; but thanks to the Sherman 
Law, coal is a drug on the market. Where there is no 
coal or water, there can be wires—long ones. 

Because the business is necessary, re'atively stable, 
and fairly well managed, it is certain that many 
investors will risk part of their money buying partner- 
ships or becoming our creditors. There will always 
be sufficient capital. 

One outstanding new outlet exists in the case of 
silver. Many economists suggest silver to supplement 
gold in the world’s credit base, which they think is too 
small for the volume of business ahead. Regardless 
of the financial merits of this proposal, it is sure that 
this rediscovered use (it was the fashion more than 
sixty years ago) would raise the price of silver enough 
to allow some other metals to be brought to market 
very cheaply. This is so because silver is usually 
built into the ores of lead, copper, and zine, and cannot 
be stopped from following its cheaper brothers almost 
entirely through the refining. processes. Hence, it 
must be produced, either as waste or profit. Many 
lead, copper, and zine companies, until recently, 


lurgy looms large in the 
chemical future, and 


this resume of some of 


feel, well worth reprint- 
ing from a recent issue 


of The Chemist. 
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depended on silver to carry a large portion of their 
cost load. 


New applications are coming fast for aluminum 
and its alloys with magnesium, copper, nickel, silicon, 
manganese, etc., especially in building construction, 
transportation, tools and machinery, wherever reduced 
weight makes profits. Thermal insulation is an un- 
expected role for a metal, but aluminum foil is playing 
it very well. Aluminum may be one of the coming 
all-round materials, because it occurs nearly every- 
where in the earth’s crust; and minerals like clay and 
feldspar, in the hands of researchers, will become ore 
some day. 


Thallium Sulfate as 


Rodent Exterminator 


Thallium sulfate today is finding a widening use as a rodent 
poison. Yesterday, it was a comparatively unknown product 
among professional exterminators and manufacturers of raticides. 
From the practical manufacturing and exterminating angle, the 
product is new. Its use has expanded very slowly, owing chiefly 
to its extremely poisonous nature and high price. Even though 
it has several advantages over other rat poisons, the fear of an 
unknown poisonous product has tended to hold it back. 

Its superiority over barium carbonate is its stability. It lasts 
indefinitely when mixed with the bait and will not deteriorate 
in any way. When compared to strychnine and phosphorus by 
its advocates, it is pointed out as being tasteless, odorless, and 
devoid of any fire hazard. Its action is stated to be cumulative, 
slow but sure. The rodents are given plenty of opportunity to 
leave the premises before they die, if they are so inclined. 

Its widest use in raticides has been in the form of poisoned 
grain, the so-called “rat seeds’’ and ‘‘mouse seeds.”” The advan- 
tage in these products is the absence of taste or odor and the fact 
that the grain,—barley, oats, or wheat,—can be treated with a 
comparatively small amount of the poison and be effective. 
about one per cent of thallium salt suffices. One pound of thal- 
lium sulfate to one hundred pounds of bait, or one ounce to five 
pounds, is the usual proportion. 


For making up baits in comparatively small quantities, the 
following procedure is recommended: Dissolve a quarter of an 
ounce of thallium sulfate in a large cup of water and bring it to 
a boil. Then add one-half cup of corn syrup, 12 ounces of corn 
starch or bacon and a few drops of glycerine. Warm this mixture 
and stir well. Then spread over thinly sliced bread evenly, 
pressing it in well. This mixture when spread should cover two 
ordinary loaves of bread sliced thin. The prepared slices when 
spread should be cut into small squares and placed around in 
tablespoon lots. Care should be taken to place it in places where 
it will not be picked up by pet animals or children. The most 
noticeable results in the exterminating job will become apparent 
in about three days. 

Another type of bait for ground squirrels, rats, mice, etc., is 
made up as follows: 125 pounds of hulled barley, oats or wheat 
is mixed with 114 pounds of thallium sulfate. The thallium is 
dissolved in six quarts of boiling water and to this is added 
14 pound of dry starch to which a little cold water has been 
mixed previously. The clear starch paste thus made is boiled 
two or three minutes. Then % pint of glycerine is added and 
the whole boiled for a few minutes more. This syrupy mass is 
then mixed thoroughly with the grain and the bait is placed 
around in tablespoon quantities. 

For preparing a poison seed for mice, one ounce of thallium 
sulfate is dissolved in a quart of boiling water. One hundred 
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ounces of ordinary bird seed are soaked in this mixture, the 
excess liquid drained off and the seeds allowed to dry well. A 
small quantity of anise oil is then added and the seed thoroughly 
mixed. 

Thallium sulfate has also found some use as an ant poison. It 
acts as a slow cumulative poison and where a supply of bait is 
continuously available, an entire colony can be readily destroyed. 
For red ants, the following mixture is especially recommended: 
Mix 1 pint of water with 1 pound of sugar and 3 ounces of honey. 
Add 25 grains of thallium sulfate, bring to a boil and stir vigor- 
ously. Place this syrup near the infested places. It is stated 
that with this mixture, the pavement ant is even more readily 
controlled than the red ant. 

Because of its deadly poisonous qualities, the antidote should 
be given particular attention where it is used or on packages 
of any product containing it. The most effective method, of 
course, of combating this poison is the same as in many others,— 
evacuate the contents of the victim’s stomach immediately. 
Use an emetic such as a tablespoon of mustard in a glass of water, 
or lacking this, insert finger in back of throat and make the 
victim vomit until the stomach is empty. Of course, a physician 
or ambulance should be called first and other emergency measures 
as enumerated above taken pending arrival. 

The use of thallium sulfate has been restricted in the past 
by its high price. However, the cost has come down sharply 
during the past year which may tend to bring about a further 
expansion in its use. However, all manufacturers and extermi- 
nators who use it should be certain that it is surrounded with 
the same precautions as in the case of other poisons, such as 


the arsenicals, strychnine, and the like.— Soap. 


Equipment Bulletins 


Combustion Engineering, 200 Madison ave., N. Y. City, a new 
pamphlet describing the Type E. Stoker-Unit developed for 
boilers in the approximate range of 40-150 developed horsepower. 
The new stoker is of small size but is designed along precisely 
the same lines as the larger Combustion Engineering units. 


Hiergese!l Bros., 2518 N. Broad st., Philadelphia. A four-page 
leaflet (405) describing a new sensitive thermo-regulator for 
accurately controlling constant temperature equipment. 


Hills-MeCanna, 2349 Nelson st., Chicago, a two-page leaflet 
describing the Hills-McCanna “Saunders Patent’ valve with 
glass and rubber linings. 


Kent Machine Wks., 37 Gold St., Brooklyn. A four page 
leaflet describing the Kent Line of mixers and grinders. 


Kron Co., Bridgeport, Conn., a new booklet describing its com- 
pletely redesigned line of automatic industrial scales. 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. A new booklet describing 
new and interesting uses of ‘“‘Nickel-Clad Steel’ in the manufac- 
ture of various types of chemical engineering equipment. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Newark Wire Cloth, Newark, N. J. Complete technical data 
on the various sizes of wire cloth produced and the uses of each. 
A worthwhile addition to the operating engineer’s bookshelf. 


The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., Train ave., Cleveland, a 
folder describing the Sly ‘‘Purair Helmet” a new development in 
positive protection from the effects of dust, fumes, gases and 
vapors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing, East Pittsburg, Pa. 
A 10-page booklet describing the ‘“‘De-Ion Grid” indoor oil 
circuit breakers. 

York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. ‘“‘Cold Magic’ is an 
outstanding booklet in the field of advertising. It is an absorbing 
story of the development of the science of refrigeration. 
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New Products and Processes 


Paper 

In paper manufacture it has been 
found that the addition of glucose to the 
stuff in the beater induces more rapid 
“hydration.” Surface application by 
spraying increases pliability and resist- 
ance to folding and twisting; surface- 
parchmentized papers so treated are less 
subject to curling. Glucose is of great 
value in the case of papers for sacks to be 
filled with hot cement, these remaining 
more pliable. 


Gum Inhibitor for Gasoline 


A liquid gum inhibitor has been de- 
veloped after extensive research work, for 
use in the refining industry generally. One 
gallon or less of this new compound will 
effectively treat 100 barrels of gasoline 
and prevent the formation of harmful 
quantities of gum in cracked gasoline 
during extended storage. Other advan- 
tages claimed are that it reduces treating 
costs, avoids volumetric losses and pre- 
serves anti-knock values. The new in- 
hibitor vaporizes with the gasoline and 
prevents gum deposition in the manifold 
of the motor and on valves. 


Sponge Rubber 

Recent investigations have shown that 
the addition of 15 to 20 per cent. of urea 
to rubber mixes to give a highly uniform 
sponge rubber. At the temperature of 
vulcanization, the urea decomposes, giving 
a mixture of ammonia and carbon dioxide, 
which acts as the inflating gas. If the 
urea content of the mix be reduced to 
10 per cent., a very finely pored rubber 
results. 


Soap 

An announcement from abroad states 
that soap can be made from locusts, 
which are one of the plagues of North 
Africa. The locusts are dried in the sun 
and treated with carbon disulfide or 
ethyl chloride, according to their degree 
of dryness. The oil thus obtained is then 
purified by steam and used for making 
soap. 


Linoleum Manufacture 


Linoleum consists essentially of linoxyn 
—autoxidized linseed oil—compounded 
with fillers such as cork and wood flour by 
mixing, kneading and rolling operations. 
A departure from this system, which 
depends for its success in no small measure 
upon the efficiency of somewhat lengthy 
mechanical mixing operations, has been 
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announced wherein the fillers and linoxyn 
are separately emulsified in suitable media 
and the two emulsions thoroughly mixed 
together, this operation being carried out 
far more expeditiously than the conven- 
tional dry mix. The whole is then coagu- 
lated by passage of an electric current, 
and the conditions can be so adjusted as 
to enable the coagulated material to be 
directly obtained in sheets which only 
require drying and pressing. 


Fighting Oil Fires 

A demonstration was recently given in 
London of the Mulsifyre system of ex- 
tinguishing volatile liquid fires which 
constitutes a radical change from the 
methods now in use, the principle of opera- 
tion being to convert the surface of the 
inflammable liquid, for the time being, 
into an emulsion incapable of supporting 
combustion. Water under relatively high 
pressure is forced out of specially de- 
signed sprayers mounted on pipes, so 
arranged as to cover the full area of the 
tank to be protected, and is directed on 
to the surface of the burning liquid in the 
form of closely spaced, fine, but powerful 
jets. These cause the creation of an 
emulsion and any fire is put out. 

This emulsion is temporary, the time of 
separation, naturally, depending on the 
type of volatile liquid involved. It is 
stated that the distance of the piping 
system and sprayers does not affect the 
efficiency of the Mulsifyre system pro- 
vided the varying level of liquid in the 
tank is confined to definite limits. The 
system can be arranged either for hand or 
fully automatic control. 

The first test demonstrated the applica- 
tion of the Mulsifyre system in extinguish- 
ing fuel oil fires in a 12-ft. square tank 
fitted with 12 of the special sprayers. 
With the automatic system the con- 
flagration was put out before it became 
well established. In a second test, there- 
fore, using hand operation, the flames 
were first allowed to attain full intensity. 
In this case the fire was extinguished in 
very few seconds. To show the underlying 
principle of the system, in a further test, 
the sprayers were submerged below the 
fuel oil. Water was turned on when the 
fire was well alight, the emulsion thus 
forming below the surface and the flames 
dying down as the emulsion floated to the 
surface and spread over it. 

The last test made it clear that burning 
petrol in a smaller tank to that used 
for the fuel oil tests, and fitted with four 
sprayers only, could also be extinguished. 
Presumably the application of such a very 
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fine spray, or fog of water, so dilutes and 
cools the vapor-air mixture that it is 
brought below the flash point. 


The Mulsifyre system has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade, Lloyds 
and fire insurance companies and the pro- 
ducers claim that any blazing volatile 
liquid can not only be extinguished al- 
most instantaneously, but with perfect 
safety from a recurrence of the trouble in 
the immediate future, without harm to 
the liquid involved, and by the action of 
water alone without the aid or addition of 
any chemical agency. 


Weed Killer 


Satisfactory results can be obtained in 
the destruction of plantains on lawns by 
the use of creosote, a dab of which should 
be applied to the crown of each weed by 
means of a very small brush in dry weather. 
The method is economical, and has no 
apparent ill effects on the lawn, pro- 
vided care is exercised in the application. 


Insecticides 


Saponaceous insecticides can be made 
from ammonia, amine, or alkali metal 
soaps containing at least five per cent. true 
sulfonic acids or their water soluble salts, 
or fatty acid esters in which the sulfonic 
group is contained in the alcohol com- 
ponent. The esters of the acids of animal 
and vegetable fats and oils are specified 
in proportions varying from 10 to 1,000 
per cent. of the weight of the soap. Various 
insecticidal substances are added. One 
such cleansing composition contains 80 
pounds of neutral sodium salt of the con- 
densation product of oleic acid chloride 
with isothionic acid, 15 pounds of sodium 
palmitate and five pounds of sodium 
perborate. 


New M,O), Process 


Manganese dioxide production of 92 to 
100 per cent purity by electrolysis of man- 
ganese nitrate is of interest in connection 
with the growing demand for the pure 
substance in the manufacture of dry cells. 
Using platinum electrodes and a bath 
temperature of 40° C., two Japanese chem- 
ists have obtained the most favourable 
results when a current of 10 amperes per 
square centimetre was passed through a 
solution of manganese nitrate containing 
a three per cent manganese ion concentra- 
tion and a two to three per cent acidity 
(nitric acid). The manganese dioxide, 
which settles to the bottom of the vessel, 
is finally dried at 200° to 300° C. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Canadian Tariff 

Chemicals will bear the brunt of the 
attack on American imports in Canada’s 
new tariff act. The result of the Ottawa 
Conference is a closed door to American 
chemical producers on a number of very 
important items heretofore imported in 
large quantities. In 1930 U. 8. exports of 
chemicals and drugs accounted for more 
than 90 per cent of the Canadian im- 
portations from this country. Great 
Britain’s objective at the Ottawa Con- 
ference was a decrease of approximately 
10 per cent in American chemical imports, 
in exchange for general preferences for 
Canadian raw materials. Authorities, 
after examination of the schedules, placed 
in effect Oct. 12, believe that Great 
Britain gained considerably more than 
the objective sought at first. Said Prime 
Minister Bennett in explaining the sig- 
nificance of the new rates: 

“Although difficult to describe in non- 
technical language, no changes among all 
those proposed are more complete, more 
vital or more valuable in a trading sense 
than are those pertaining to chemicals 
and drugs. The Canadian schedule has 
been revised from end to end with one 
objective always in view: The shifting 
from foreign to empire channels of the 
great and growing business in these in- 
dispensables of domestic and industrial 
economy. 

“The immediate diversion will be great; 
the potential, incalculable. As industry 
continues to turn more and more to re- 
search and laboratory and as science be- 
comes more and more applied rather than 
pure or academic, so will the place and 
power of chemical factor in our modern 
development continue to grow apace— 
and in that growth Canada and the empire 
stand ready to share, hand in hand. In- 
asmuch that industry stands to gain 
most directly from the development of 
the empire toward self-sufficiency in a 
chemical sense, it is believed that Canadian 
industry—as the largest consumer—will 
gladly accept the imposition of duties on 
certain chemicals at present free, in order 
that empire sources—many of them in 
Canada, actual and potential—may be 
exploited and developed for mankind.” 


Estimated Chemical Loss 

In 1931 American chemical imports 
into Canada totaled $24,452,000. If 
only the 10 per cent objective of the 
British representatives at Ottawa was 
obtained, the direct loss to the U. S. will 
amount to $2,452,000. If the figures for 
1929 are taken, the loss will be $3,186,000; 
or if 1927 is considered a more normal 
year, $2,683,400. The British Empire has 
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been the U. S.’s best chemical customer 
for a quarter of a century, accounting in 
the past ten years for more than 40 per 
cent of the total. Until 1928 Great 
Britain was the best single customer fol- 
lowed by Canada, but in that year 
Canada supplanted the Mother Country. 

An impressive list of chemical products 
have been taken from the free list and 
assigned rates ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent. In a great many instances Great 
Britain is given the advantage of a free 
market; in others she is assigned a lower 
rate than the one generally in effect for 
countries outside the Empire. In rela- 
tively few are the rates for both alike. 
Some notable exceptions have, of course, 
been made. Cellulose products, paints, 
varnishes and synthetic indigo have ap- 
parently not been disturbed. 


Coal Tar Products 

Canadian imports of aniline and coal 
tar dyes from the U. S. reached close to 
$1,000,000, against only $134,000 from 
Great Britain in 1931. A duty of 10 per 
cent has been levied against American 
importations. The rate on calcium 
chloride is now 15 per cent; the duty on 





COMING EVENTS 


ew 


Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs, Washington, May- 
flower Hotel, Nov. 11-12. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Cleveland, Nov. 14-18. 


American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturing Association and National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
joint convention, Washington, Hotel May- 
flower, Nov. 14-19. 


International Acetylene Association, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Athletic Club, Nov. 
-18. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Washington, Dec. 7-9. 


American Ceramic Society, Pittsburg, 
Feb. 12-17, 1933. 


American Chemical Society, Spring 
Meeting, Washington, March 11-16, 1933. 


The Electrochemical Society, Mon- 
treal, May 11-13, 1933. 


American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Chicago, Hotel Stevens, June 26-30, 
1933. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dee. 
4-9, 1933. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, N. Y. City, Dec. 4-9, 1933. 


Local-N. Y. City* 


Nov. 11—American Institute of 
Chemists. 


Nov. 18—The Electrochemical 
Society. 


Dec. 2—A. C. S. 
Dec. 9—Joint meeting. 
*Chemist Club. 
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zine oxide has been raised from 5 to 15 
per cent; alum from 10 to 15 per cent; 
sodium bichromate, sodium nitrate, nitrite, 
sulfide, sulfite, sodium stannate and prus- 
siate of soda are now dutiable at 20 per 
cent, but with Great Britain accorded 
free access as formerly. 


Single Selling Agency 

British chemical manufacturers are 
naturally jubilant and looking forward 
with renewed confidence to a revival of 
British export business—the bread and 
butter of the industry in that country. 
In this connection the proposal of Dr. 
E. F. Armstrong, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers, 
and representing with Capt. J. Davidson 
Pratt, British chemical industry at the 
Ottawa Conference, that a co-operative 
sales effort is required to 
fully the concessions gained 
last summer, is worthy of note (See, 
p., 411). Briefly he suggests that each 
group, i. e. heavy chemicals, fine chemicals, 
ete., should form selling organizations to 
offset the natural advantages still favor- 
ing American producers, instead of each 
individual company attempting to main- 
tain a direct office or a selling agent. 


materialize 
at Ottawa 


Branch Plants 

While it is rather early to gauge the 
effect of the new agreement, it is likely 
to force American producers into the estab- 
lishment of branch plants. The Toronto 
Industrial Commission already has re- 
ported several inquiries for sites. Such 
companies as Merck, Mallinckrodt, Cyan- 
amid and Du Pont, through its half 
ownership of Canadian Industries, are 
in a particularly advantageous position. 


Canada’s Opportunity 

Canada is apparently playing her cards 
smartly. She wants to build up her 
domestic chemical manufacturers to the 
point of complete independence. That 
this point has not been reached is, of 
course, quite apparent, nor is it likely to 
be reached for several years. In the 
meantime, changing her main 
source of supply from the U. S. to Great 
Britain without paying any sizable 
premium, and gaining preferential duties 
for her raw materials in the British 
market. That a new deal will be de- 
manded, when and if Canadian chemical 
manufacturers reach the point of being 
able to supply the home market, is the 
conclusion of those fully acquainted with 
the situation. Detailed information on 
the rates is obtainable from the Dept. of 
Commerce in Washington, or from repre- 
sentatives of the Department located in 
the larger industrial centers. 


she is 
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Washington 


Dumping Hearings 

“Russian manganese ore is being offered 
at $8 to $9 a ton c.i.f. Atlantic ports, to 
which is added an import duty of about 





Pres. J. Carson Adkerson 


Finally obtains dumping order 


$11 and rail shipping charges of about 
$2.50 making the total cost from $22 to $23 
a ton’ J. Carson Adkerson, president, 
American Manganese Producers’ Associa- 
tion, charged at a hearing before the Cus- 
toms Bureau in Washington on Oct .21. 
Domestic ore is priced around $30 a ton. 


General Hearings 
After a week of investigation and hear- 
ings, F. X. A. Ebie, commissioner of cus- 


toms, entered orders on Oct. 27 of sus- 
pected dumping against manganese ore 
from Russia, Brazil, British India and 


the Gold Coast of Africa, and against 
stearic acid from the Netherlands. Under 
these will withhold 
liquidation of entry until the question of 
dumping is determined, and _ special 
dumping bonds will be required of ship- 
ments released from customs. 


orders, appraisers 


Hearings 
were also held on alleged dumping of oils. 
Producers of domestic animal, vegetable, 
and marine oils were represented by A. M. 
Loomis, who presented a detailed state- 
ment enlarging upon his testimony given 
at the hearing. No decision was reached 
up to the close of the month. 


Fertilizer Industry Alarmed 

The fertilizer industry is complaining 
bitterly at the increasing volume of im- 
ports. This situation was analyzed in 
detail in CHEMICAL MarRKETs (Oct. p. 337). 
In September over 6,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate was imported from Japan, 
large quantities of superphosphate from 
and several hundred 
tons of potash, said to be German ma- 


the same country, 


terial and resold by Japanese interests. 
Anti-dumping orders have been issued 
against Belgium, Poland and Germany on 
ammonium sulfate, but to date, nothing 


definite had been decided upon in the 
case of Japan. 
U. S. Customs Court, First Division, 


sustained collector’s classification of a 
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primer surfacer containing cyclohexanone 
resin for duty as a mixture consisting in 
part of a coaltar product, according to 
paragraph 28, Tariff Act of 1922. 

Product in controversy was ‘‘Drilak” 
primer surfacer gray and white. Court 
ruled, contrary to contention of the im- 
porter, that the article was a mixture, that 
it contained a derivative of a coaltar prod- 
uct enumerated in the act (the cyclohexa- 
none resin being regarded as a derivative 
of phenol), and that, for the purposes of 
the act, “prepared from” and ‘derived 
from’? were synonymous. On_ these 
grounds, court upheld assessment of duty 
at seven cents per pound and 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“Drilak,”’ according to testimony, con- 
sisted of the following: 


Ports 
Ground slate. 21.8 
Lithopone 21.8 
Talc... 29.1 
Plasticizer ; 9.1 
Synthetic resin 9.1 
Nitrocellulose 9.1 


White primer surfacer was of the same 
composition except that 43.6 parts of 
titanium white replaced the ground slate 
and lithopone. 


Obituaries 


Henry Somers Chatfield 

Henry Somers Chatfeld, 68, vice-pres- 
ident, Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatf eld, ardent 
horseman, tennis player, gentleman farmer, 
chairman of the Industrial Aleohol Com- 
mission, and a deadly foe of prohibition, 
died suddenly of pneumonia on Oct. 27 
at his residence in Elizabeth, N. J. He 
was active in civic matters and Catholic 
charities. 

Mr. Chatfield entered the shellac field 
in 1890 with Rogers Pyatt and remained 
with that company until 1908 when he 
formed Kasebier, Chatfield Corp., with 
C. E. Kasebier. Two years ago this firm 
was amalgamated with the Mac-Lae Co. 
and Mr. Chatfield became a vice president 
of the new company. 

In 1912 he formed the United Shellac 
Importers’ Association; in 1930 he was 
president of the N. O. P. & V. Association. 
His intimate knowledge of the shellac 
and varnish industry made his services 
to both the government and the industry 
invaluable and he was largely responsible 
for the creation of good-will between the 
two. He is survived by Mrs. Angela 
Chatfield, his second wife. He leaves 
three children by his second wife, the 
youngest only three weeks old. 


Mrs. Charlotte J. Bowker 

Mrs. Charlotte J. Rowker, widow of 
William H. Bowker, founder and former 
president, Bowker Chemical, now con- 
trolled by A. A. C. Co., and mother of 
Horace Bowker, president of the last 
named company, died Oct. 15 in Boston. 
In addition to Mr. Bowker, she is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Hutchins and five grandchildren. 


Gordon 
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Abraham Polhemus Cobb 

Abraham Polhemus Cobb, 69, N. J. Zine 
senior vice-president, founder and former 
president, American Zinc Institute, died 
Oct. 6 after a long illness. 

Sidney S. Emery, former Du Pont 
Powder chief chemist at Louviers, Col., 
committed suicide Oct. 1. He had been 
in ill-health for several months. 

Mrs. Thomas Keery, widow of Thomas 
Keery, founder of wood distillation com- 
pany at Hancock, N. Y. bearing his name, 
died Oct. 6. She had actively directed the 
business since her husband’s death. 


Carlos P. Tute, 67, associated for 40 
years with E. & F. King, Boston chemical 
distributor, died Oct. 5 at Watertown, 
Mass. 


Mrs. John L. Walsh, daughter of Wil- 
liam A. Harshaw, Harshaw Chemical, died 
Oct. 7 following an automobile accident. 

Samuel Maitland, 59, retired Grasselli 
engineer formerly stationed at Linden 
plant, died Oct. 16 at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Association News 


Grasselli Medal Presentation 
Grasselli Medal was presented to Prof. 
George L. Clark, University of Illinois, at 
a meeting of the American Section, 
Society of Chemical Industry and other 
cooperating societies, held in N. Y. City, 
Nov. 4. In addition to Professor’s Clark’s 
paper on ‘‘A Decade of Applied X-Ray 
Research,’”’ Roscoe H. Gerke outlined the 
accomplishments of the Medallist. A. E. 
Marshall made the presentation. 


Salesmen Will Nominate 

Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry has asked its members 
to consider five out of ten members for 
service on the nominating committee. 
They are: V. E. Williams, Monsanto; 
M. Lemmermeyer, Givaudan-Delawanna; 
Chas. Lichtenberg, Commercial Solvents; 
A. H. Rowe, Heyden; Wm. D. Barry, 
Mallinckrodt; A. E. Wennerstrom, Math- 
ieson; John M. Alvarez, Grasselli; Ralph 
FE. Dorland, Dow; Thomas Farrell, Drua 
Markets, and Ed. 8. Burke. Members 
selected will nominate officers for the 
coming year and later the members of the 
association will be asked to ratify their 
choice. 


Perkin Medalist 


Goodrich’s George Oenslager is the 1933 
choice for the Perkin Medal for his con- 
tributions to rubber technology. 

Miss Geraldine Schleussner, daughter of 
the late Philip O. Schleussner, for years R. 
& H. senior vice-president, married Oct. 7. 
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Personnel 


Harold W. Feuchter, former National 
Aniline research chemist, is Buffalo repre- 
sentative for Glyco Products, Brooklyn, 
Ne ¥. 

LeRoy Kennette, R & H Southern repre- 
sentative, will hereafter work out of the 
Philadelphia office, but will continue to 
make his heddquarters at 
North Carolina. 


Mooresville, 


H. R. Swardson appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
steel container specialists, in Cincinnati 
territory. 


D. K. French, former Dearborn Chem- 
ical research director, is now with Com- 
mercial Testing & Engineering, Chicago. 


Emmett P. Ryan, formerly with Eagle 
Printing, and J. M. Huber, is now research 
chemist for Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
ing, St. Louis. 


Henry T. Hotchkiss, Jr., formerly 
associated with Raymond F. Bacon’s New 
Rochelle Laboratories, is now with Feed- 
waters, Inc., N. Y. City, in a sales service, 
and consulting capacity. 

Clayton Wolfe, appointed director of 
purchases, Monsanto. 


Personal 


George Scobell, president, Scobell Chem- 
ical, Rochester, N. Y., is recovering from 
a serious automobile accident. 


Gen. Herman A. Metz, General Dye- 
stuffs, observed his sixty-fifth birthday 
on Oct. 19. 

Pierre 8S. du Pont 
ance total 


‘arries largest insur- 
$7 ,COO,000. 


Dr. W. J. Warboys, I. C. I., is now in 
Australia to study conditions with a view 
to an extension of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


Company News 


Tennessee Eastman’s cellulose acetate 
unit is now operating full time, with 
three eight-hour shifts. The Elizabethton, 
Tenn., mills of American Bemberg and 
American Glanzstoff are close to normal 
production. 


Permutit Co., 440 4th ave., N. Y. City, 
is distributing ‘“No Scale, No Sludge, no 
Mud—The Application of Zeolite Water 
Softeners to the Treatment of Boiler 
Feed Water” a 36 page booklet. 


Hercules Powder’s motion picture, 
“The Story of Nitrocellulose’ is being 
shown at the N. Y. Museum of Science 
and Industry. 


De Vilbis Co., Cleveland, is marketing 
a new improved fluid hose with, it is re- 
ported, almost unlimited resistance to 
solvents through the use of a lining of 
Thiokol. 


Refinery Supply, branches in Dallas, 
Texas and Tulsa, Oklahoma, appointed 
sales representatives in 
field by Glyco Products. 


mid-continent 


Goderich Salt Co., is drilling new well 
at Goderich, Ont. 


Bakelite has new Cleveland office, 
7016 Euclid ave., consolidating Rochester 
and Dayton offices, with Howard Smith 
as Manager. 


“The March of Democracy,” by James 
Truslow Adams, is the first book to be 
bound with Du Pont Fabrikoid PX Cloth. 
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Hercules’ explosive salesmen are now 

subject to grilling periodic examinations 

to prove continued proficiency. Course 

is designed to acquaint service men and 
salesmen with latest information. 


More than one-eighth of all gasoline 
sold in U.S. is ethylized. Jersey Standard 
and G. M. jointly own Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation. 


Cincinnati Mailing Device, Cincinnati, 
is now known as Cin-Made Corp. Change 
effected to better identify company’s 
products—cylindrical fibre cans, mailing 
tubes and cases. 


John F. Penrose, president, Eastern 
Silica & Chemical, Winchester, Va., files 
suit to bring about dissolution of company. 
Plant was destroyed by fire two years ago. 

Eastman Kodak’s October issue of 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals” lists 40 
new organic chemicals added to the East- 
man line in the past few months. 


Oliver United Filters, 33 W. 42 st., 
N. Y. City, is manufacturing a new con- 
tinuous filter said to incorporate several 
new and revolutionary ideas. 


Alsop Engineering, N. Y. city, has ap- 
pointed trained representatives in 13 
strategic points in order to better serve 
its customers. The cities and representa- 
tives are as follows: Baltimore, G. K. 
Heller, 217 N. Calvert st.; Boston, E. A. 
Knowlton, 504 Rice Bldg., 10 High st.; 
Chicago, Loeb Equipment Supply Co. 


’ 
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618 W. Lake 
Co., 1288 

necticut, William 
Detroit, G. J. 
ave.; 


st.; Cincinnati, 
Rutledge 


Engesser, 


Williams 
ave.; Con- 
Bethel; 
Keeler, 2457 Woodward 
Kansas City, James M. Cowie and 
Co., 2233 Grand ave.; Los Angeles, J. W. 
Leser and Co., 1001 E. Ist st.; St. Paul, 
H. L. Biersach, Pine and E. 3rd st.; 
Newark, Chas. T. Knorr, 80 Elizabeth 
ave.; Philadelphia, T. R. Turner, P. O. 
Box 26, Phoenixville, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 
J. B. Kent, 607 Benedum Trees Bldg.; 
San Francisco, Marshall Dill, 510 Mont- 
gomery st. 


Sales 


Socony-Vacuum is on a five day week 
basis. 

Corning Glass is drilling for natural gas 
near Ferenbaugh, N. Y. 


Eull Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. is marketing 
a metal polish base in the powdered form. 
Consumers or supply houses simply add 
water to form the usual liquid product. 


Standard of N. Y. joins the Insecticide 
« Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association. 


Paraffine Co. is constructing plant at 
Emeryville, Cal., for linoleum production. 


Sylvania Industrial is enlarging Virginia 
plant for the manufacture of ‘“‘Sylphraps.” 


Colorado Bentonite, Gunnison, Colo., 
is organized to develop bentonite deposits 
near Lost Canyon. 


New Pulp Bleaching Process 

A German patent, No. 544,967, regis- 
tered in the name of Erik Haegglund Abo, 
of Finland, deals with a new pulp bleach- 
ing process: chlorine gas is introduced in 
the usual manner into the washed pulp, 
which has been well disintegrated. At 
the same time, a hypochlorite, for ex- 
ample, chloride of lime, is introduced into 
the mass. Then the stock is washed under 
certain conditions with the addition of 
alkali, and this is followed by a finish 
bleaching, which is advisably carried out 
with the aid of a hypochlorite. The 
chlorine treatment of the mass which still 
contains lignin results in the conversion 
of the main proportion of the lignin into 
chlorolignin under simultaneous 
tion of hydrochloric acid. 


forma- 
The hydro- 
chloric acid is largely absorbed by the 
fibers, so that when hypochlorite is in- 
troduced, hypochlorous acid forms directly 
on the fibers and on the lignin contained 
therein. The hypochlorous acid has a 
strong bleaching action, inasmuch as it 
is in nascent state. It has been found that 
due to the rapid decomposition of the 
chlorolignin formed by the chlorine treat- 
ment, the pulp becomes lighter in color in 
contradistinetion to the darkening of the 
fibers caused by the chlorine treatment 
in combination with the formation of 
chlorolignin. 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Nitrite Before Highest Court 

U. S. Supreme Court on Oct. 17 granted 
a review of the Norwegian Nitrogen’s 
Product’s appeal from a decision handed 
down by U. 8. Court of Customs Appeals 
sustaining the Tariff Commission in re- 
fusing to permit the company to examine 
evidence presented by an American man- 
ufacturer regarding its production costs. 
A detailed report was given in CHEMICAL 
Markets (October, p. 342). 


A New Precedent? 

Case is receiving wide attention as it 
involves the legality of the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Tariff Commission in its 
investigational work under the provisions 
of the flexible tariff law. Case is con- 
cerned with the duty on sodium nitrite 
and was one of the first cases under the 
flexible tariff after it was adopted in 1922. 
At the commission’s hearing in the case, 
the Norwegian company, importer, was 
refused permission to examine evidence 
presented by a domestic manufacturer re- 
garding its production costs and was 
refused permission to examine the com- 
mission’s investigators and their reports. 
Norwegian company sought an injunction 
against the commission, which was refused 
in the lower court but approved on appeal. 
In the meantime, however, commission 
made its report to the President, and the 
President proclaimed an increase in the 
rate of duty, which increase was written 
into the 1930 tariff act. 

The present case involves liquidation 
of the duty on importations of sodium 
nitrite from the time of the President’s 
proclamation to the approval of the 1930 
law. It was carried through the Customs 
Court and the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, which held that the com- 
mission’s procedure was legal. 





1931 Arsenic Figures 

Arsenic production as arsenious oxide in 
U. S. in 1931 amounted to 17,137 short 
tons, of which most (14,482 tons) was 
refined and the remainder (2,655 tons) 
was crude. Entire output in 1931, as in 
1929 and 1930, was a by-product from 
smelting copper and lead ores. Products 
for the market consisted of refined white 
arsenic, crude white arsenic, “black’”’ dust 
and “‘treater’”’ dust. No production of red 
arsenic sulfide or elemental arsenic was 
reported in 1931. Total.of 13,777 short 
tons of refined and crude arsenic was sold; 
it was valued at $796,744 (2.9¢ a pound). 
The refined white arsenic, 11,982 tons, was 
sold for $718,386 (3c a pound); the crude 
arsenic, 1,795 tons, was sold for $78,358 
(2.18¢e a pound). The difference between 
the crude and refined arsenic produced in 
1931 and that sold left an apparent stock 
of 3,360 tons on hand at the end of 1931; 
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part of the crude arsenic produced was 
made directly into sodium arsenite or 
weed killer to be used in the West. 


“Chew, Chew and Chew”’ 
Dynamic John A. Chew resigned Swann 
vice-presidency Nov. 1 to open offices as 
manufacturers’ agent in the Lincoln Bldg., 
N. Y. City. Requiring no patent protec- 
tion for the highly individualistic and suc- 





John A. Chew 
Depression holds no terrors for him 


cessful ‘‘Chew sales method,”’ the ‘‘inven- 
tor’s’’ rise has been rapid. In 1903 he 
entered the industry as secretary to W. S. 
Boyden, metropolitan manager for Rosen- 
garten. With the merger with Powers- 
Weightman, he continued the connection 
until 1910. From 1912 to 1915 he was 
sales manager for Bauer Chemical; 1916 
sales manager for British American; 1917 
to 1930 with Warner Chemical, winning 
the rank of vice-president. In 1926 he 
was elected to a similar position with 
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your living room. Just insist on get 
ting coal dustprooted with Calcium 
Chieride. Then you can wash ond 
iron in the basement, hang clean 
clothes, store equipment and keep 
the rest of your home free, clean 
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Coal dustproofed with a solution 
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dustiess. Such coal does not dry out 
as it does when moistened with 
water. No coal dus! gets upstairs. You save much which you wovid like clean additonal rooms 
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Westvaco. No other character in the 
industry is at once so feared and beloved, 
and discarding vice-presidency titles for 
partnership in ‘“Chew, Chew and Chew’”’ is 
typical of his independent initiative. A 
host of friends wish him well. 


Richards New Swann V. P. 

Reginald Richards resigned from Gen- 
eral Chemical Nov. 1 to become vice- 
president and sales manager for Swann. 
Mr. Richards had been connected with 
General in several sales capacities for 
years. 


Cyanamid Golf 

Cyanamid’s fall golf tournament held 
Oct. 12 at Briarcliff lodge. President’s 
trophy went to American Cyanamid team, 
with Structural Gypsum second. Calco’s 
C. A. Fowler won low gross and J. E. 
Butler secured the Golf Committee’s 
trophy with a low net of 67. H. L. Derby, 
A. C. & C. president, was introduced at the 
dinner by Toastmaster G. R. Martin of 
the legal department. 





Stauffer Protests 

Stauffer Chemical, owner of extensive 
property in Westchester County, N. Y. 
obtained Supreme Court order compelling 
Greenburg board of assessors to return to 
the court for a judicial review all proceed- 
ings and records used to arrive at assessed 
valuations, now in dispute. Company 
complains that its property valued at 
$208,000 on the 1933 roll was boosted 
$61,000 over the 1932 figure. 





New Bichromate Process 

Alkali bichromates are obtained by treat- 
ing alkali chromates in the aqueous phase 
and in the presence of the requisite quan- 
ity of chromium oxide or hydroxide or of 
metallic chromium or its alloys with 
oxygen or gases containing it under pres- 
sure at temperatures above 100° C., pref- 
erably at 250-300°C. In one example a 
chromium ore is treated with fused caustic 
soda in the presence of iron oxide or roost 
residue at 450-500 ° C. to obtain chromate. 
A part of the product is reduced by 
hydrogen under pressure in the presence 
of water at 280°-300°C. with air or 
oxygen under recovered mixed with further 
chromate and treated in the presence of 
water at 280-200° C. with air or oxygen 
under pressure to obtain a solution of 
sodium bichromate. 


No potassium chromate or bichromate 
were imported into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in August. Of the soda 
compounds, month’s imports were 1,015 
ewt., worth £1,655. Sweden sent 15 ewt., 
worth £27, balance coming entirely from 
Us. 

Brazilian caustic imports last year at 
20,371 metric tons were 3,000 tons greater 
than in 1930. The amount coming from 
U. 8. increased from 1,200 tons in 1930 
to 4,970 tons in 1931, while Russia de- 
livered 1,287 tons last year. 
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New Chlorine Use 


Chlorine has recently been employed by 
a Japanese firm, Rikagaku Kogyo K. K., 
to improve magnesium chloride. A very 
dilute gas, about one per cent, from a 
magnesium electrolytic cell, is passed 
through milk of magnesia in presence of 
a suitable quantity of cobalt salt, which 
prevents the formation of hypochlorite and 
chlorate and greatly improves the yield of 
magnesium chloride. 
Compressed Gases in Canada 

Compressed gases were produced in 
30 establishments in Canada in 1931. 
Total value of production was $2,818,306, 
which compares with a total of $3,557,486 
for 1930. Included in the 1931 production 
were:—acetylene, 37,000,000 cubic feet; 
COg, 2,719 tons; oxygen, 120,000,000 
cubic feet; and hydrogen, 35,600,000 
cubic feet. 


Soda ash exports from Kenya Colony 
(Magadi Soda) dropped to 44,171 tons 
last year, from the 49,270 tons of 1930 and 
the 55,137 tons of 1929. Japan continued 
as the principal market, taking 29,087 
tons last year, a figure almost the same as 
in 1930. Indian shipments however, 
dropped from 6,450 tons in 1930 to 2,800 
tons last year. It is interesting to note, 
also, that seven tons of Magadi soda were 
delivered to the United Kingdom in 1931. 


“Trelit,” a new product similar to 
celluloid, and made of wood pulp, is 
reported perfected by Norwegian chemists. 
The new product is said to be stronger 
than celluloid, and is _ highly 
resistant. 


water- 


U.S. Acetic Imports 

U.S. acetic acid imports are turning to 
acid of high strength. Imports during the 
first seven months of 1932 consisted of 
75,703 pounds of acid of less than 65 per 
cent strength, compared with 5,834,920 
pounds in the corresponding period in 
1931, and 6,122,146 pounds of higher 
strength acid, compared with 5,352,970 
pounds. 





From London comes word that negotia- 
tions have been concluded between Eng- 
lish China Clays, Lovering China Clays 
and H. D. Pochin & Co. for the amalgama- 
tion of the businesses of the three con- 
cerns and their subsidiary and allied com- 
panies so far as the businesses relate to 
china clay and kindred products. 

Canadian salt production in 1931 
amounted to 259,047 tons, valued at 
$1,904,149 as compared with 271,695 
tons, worth $1,694,631 in 1930. Ontario 
is the principal salt producing area. 

La Purisima Fluorspar, Deming, N. M.., 
completed installation of grinding equip- 
ment on Oct. 10. 
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Standard Bauxite is constructing plant 
near Benton, Ark. Frank Finsthwit is 


president. 
Appointments 
Arden B. Snyder, for years sales 


manager for General Chemical, comes out 
of retirement to become associated with 
Charles E. Lennig & Co., Philadelphia. 

R. M. Banks appointed divisional sales 
manager, industrial chemical division, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical, with 
L. W. Swensen as assistant. 


Harshaw Chemical complains to I. C. C. 
against fifth class rates on shipments of 
antimony oxide, carload lots, from Elyria, 
Ohio, to points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion, eastern trunk line, New England, 
and western trunk line territories. 

An aluminum derivative is being used in 
Germany as a substitute for window glass. 
It is said to possess glasslike transparency 
but to exclude the yellow rays of sunlight. 

Bleaching powder of a higher quality 
has been obtained by I. G. chemists. 


Feragen chrome-ore mines near Roros 
(central Norway), which have not been 
worked for many years, will shortly 
resume activity on an increased s ale. 

Italian copper sulfate production 
amounted to 72,875 metric tons in the 
first half of this year, compared with 
55,858 tons in the corresponding period 
in 1931. 


Jap Chemical Industry 

A marked increase in Japan’s imports of 
borax and boric acid is indicated by the 
following figures covering this trade for 
the first half of the past three years: 


Metric tons 


1930 1931 1982 
ask bs ccs 44a: eon werk 2,057 2,587 5,842 
WM CONE ss ds Sade ao ccnweles 430 477 890 


Japanese sulfur exports during first six 
months of 1932, were nearly double quan- 
tity exported the first half of 1931. In the 
same period sulfuric acid exports dropped 
more than half. Quantity and value of 
exports of these items for the first half of 
1930, 1931 and 1932 were as follows: 


Six Months’ Exports 
Sulfur 


1930 1931 1932 
= os . ‘ : , Metric tons. . eet 2,690 6,893 11,514 
are > ; . t > , 4 one & > 

Hydrate of lime, dilute chlorine, steam, Sime fon "°°" 940'049 876°501 588°313 

carbon tetrachloride or chloroform are Sulfuric acid— 

neeaerseee Metric tons....... 2,346 3,670 1,431 
employed in the process. MOGs éaies xs 248,767 354,285 119,782 
Plasti 


New Resin 

A new synthetic resin which can be 
combined with Chinawood oil to make a 
quicker drying varnish than any before 
known, is described by C. A. Thomas and 
W. H. Carmody, Thomas and Hochwalt 
Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio, in a paper 
prepared for the division of industrial 
and engineering chemistry, A. C. S. 
Resin is produced from cracked petroleum 
distillates. 

“The new resin has many interesting 
properties which make it useful to the 
paint, varnish, and plastic industries,” 
says the report. ‘The type of resin re- 
quired may be produced by control of the 
factors of resin formation. 

“For example, a resin for varnish for- 
mulation may be produced having a light 
amber color. It is a hard, brittle material 
which dissolves readily in drying oils, such 
as linseed and Chinawood oil, and with 
the latter makes varnishes which dry 
more rapidly than any type of resin 
heretofore known. 

‘“‘A varnish film of this composition has 
the tendency to bleach or lighten upon 
drying, which facilitates the use of light 
colored pigments without after yellowing.”’ 


G. E.’s plastic headquarters were moved 
Oct. 26 from Meridan, Conn., to Pitts- 
field, Mass. Hot-moulded products will 
be made at Pittsfield and cold-moulded 
products at Meridan. Sales offices are at 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Dr. John T. Stearn, who, during the 
past two years, has been in charge of 
production, Toledo Synthetic Products, 
Ine., manufacturer of ‘‘Plaskon,’”’ urea- 
formaldehyde moulding compound, rejoins 
investigatory staff of Mellon Institute, 
where he will head industrial fellowship 
sustained by this company. Dr. A. M. 
Howald, former holder of the same fellow- 
ship, is now engaged in production research 
in company’s plant at Toledo. 


Bakelite Wins 

Acting on petition of Frischer & Co., 
importers, U. S. Supreme Court upheld on 
Oct. 24 Tariff Commission’s order denying 
entry of products known as “synthetic 
phenolic resin’’ upon protest of Bakelite 
Corp. Decision was in form of refusal to 
review N. Y. Second Circuit Court ruling 
which upheld the commission. Tariff 
Commission issued its order under section 
316 of the 1922 law after extensive hear- 
ings. In upholding complaint of Bakelite, 
commission pointed out that the company 
held patents on products made of ‘‘phe- 
nolic resin” and that importations were 
injurious to that industry. 


German Bakelite Co.’s patents expired 
last year and, according to the Deutsche 
Bergwerk-Zeitung, an increase in firms en- 
gaged in moulding phenolic resins has 
occurred. The industry is largely centered 
in Westphalia. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


September Imports 

Imports of synthetic dyes into U.S. in 
September totaled 414,161 pounds and 
were valued at $365,326, it is reported by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission and the 
Dept. of Commerce. 

These figures, an increase of 44,834 
pounds ($34,766) in comparison with the 
preceding month, compare with 462,346 
pounds, valued at $417,343 imported dur- 
ing the same month last year. Imports 
during the first nine months of 1932 have 
amounted to 2,769,848 pounds, valued at 
$2,444,227, while imports in the cor- 
responding period of 1931 were 3,702,232 
pounds, valued at $3,233,936. 


Country of Origin 
Percentages 


1932 1931 
Germany : 64.07 65.86 
Switzerland 34.28 32.49 
England... ; 1.62 1.65 
Other ; ; .03 
Leading Dyes 
Pounds 


Vat golden yellow CK double paste (single 


strength) ; 71,200 
Ciba brown G paste pene iemiprecet 
Trisulphon brown BP esas os: eee 
Indigosol 04B Pesrerae 
Vat printing black B paste.............. 6,850 


Imports of aromatic chemicals during 

September totaled 2,400 pounds, valued at 
2,115; imports in the same month last 

year amounted to 4,842 pounds, valued at 
$7,472. The total for the first nine 
months of 1932 is 50,175 pounds, valued at 
$108,001, compared with 41,951 pounds, 
valued at $64,347, imported during the 
same period of 1931. 

Medicinals, photographie developers, 
intermediates, and other coaltar products 
amounting to 92,186 pounds and valued at 
$61,583, were imported in September, 
compared with 166,079 pounds of these 
products, valued at $55,563, imported 
during September, last year. Imports so 
far this vear have amounted to 912,630 
pounds, valued at $474,608; imports the 
first nine months of last year were 1,349, 
546 pounds, valued at $581,798. 

Imports of color lakes during September 
amounted to 575 pounds, valued at $320. 
This brings total imports this year to 
12,349 pounds, with a value of $7,578. 
Imports the first nine months of 1931 
totaled 6,176 pounds. 


Heller & Merz’s N. Y. City offices 
moved to 90 West st. 


Naphthalene exports from Great Britain 
totaled 66,223 hundredweights for the 
first seven months of this year, compared 
with 55,108 hundredweights exported in 
the corresponding period in 1931. In 1931, 
the U.S. took more than 76 per cent of the 
naphthalene exported by Great Britain, 
total exports in that year being 93,378 
hundredweights. 
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‘“‘Rachit”’ is chemically pure parachlor- 
metacresol, produced by German firm, 
Dr. F. Raschig G.m.b.H., Ludwigshafen, 
under German patent 232,071. Material 
is a preservative and mold preventive for 
glue, adhesives, inks, leathers, wood, 
textiles, etc. 


Honored 


C. C. Baird, president, Baird & Mce- 
Guire, was recently presented with gold 





Rotarian C. C. Baird 
Feted by his associates 


medal by the Randolph-Holbrook Rotary 
Club upon retirement as_ president. 
Mr. Baird was one of the founders of the 
Randolph-Holbrook Club and has been an 
active Rotarian for many years. 





Du Pont Dye Registrations 

Following dyestuffs formerly manu- 
factured by Newport have been 
registered under new names by the dye- 
stuffs division of du Pont: Pontacyl Dark 
Green B, Dupont Napthylamine Black V. 
Pontacyl Violet 6R, Pontamine Fast Blue 
SFR, Dupont Chromate Brown EBN, 
Developed Black VG, Fast Black V, Fast 
Black VG, Fast Black V special and Direct 
Fast Black LR. 


Foundation Sues 

World War dye controversies were re- 
vived Oct. 14 when the Chemical Founda- 
tion, filed infringement suit in U. S. 
District Court, Washington against Gen- 
eral Aniline, formerly the old Grasselli 
Dyestuffs, and now affiliated with Amer- 
ican I. G. charging infringement on two 
patents for vat dyes owned by the Founda- 
tion and which had been originally granted 
to Richard Herz, chemist in the employ of 
German manufacturers. 


Guanidine From Coal 

Gesellschaft fur Kohlentechnik m.b.H. 
of Dortmund-Eving (Germany) is pro- 
ducing guanidine and its derivatives from 
cyanogen of coke-oven gas. Some indica- 
tions of the technicalities of the processes 
are now given in papers by Keller and his 
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co-workers in the ‘‘Berichte der Gesells- 
chaft fur Kohlentechnik.’”’ Guanidine 
thiocyanate is obtained in a yield of 
80-85 per cent of the theoretical when 
gaseous ammonia is passed into fused 
ammonium thiocyanate. Carbon di- 
sulfide and ammonia are obtained as 
by-products, and may be reconverted into 
ammonium thiocyanate by heating at 
100° C. under pressure. Guanidine thio- 
cyanate is an important raw material for 
the manufacture of other guanidine salts. 
By the action of sulfuric acid, the bi- 
sulfate is formed, and this, on treatment 
with lime, yields the normal sulfate, from 
which the chloride or nitrate can be 
obtained by treatment with calcium 
chloride or nitrate. The carbonate may 
be obtained from the sulfate by successive 
treatment with baryta and carbon dioxide. 

Guanidine thiocyanate, guanidine car- 
bonate, ammonium thiocyanate, and mix- 
tures of these with thiourea were heated 
under a reflux condenser with 40 per cent 
formalin in the ratio of 0.75 molecules of 
substance to two molecules of formalde- 
hyde. The condensation products hardened 
when the water formed was removed by 
air drying or heating to 70-90° C. The 
resins were pulverized and moulded 
under a pressure of 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 
at 100° C. Guanidine thiocyanate resin 
gave the best blocks. Very tough products 
were obtained when about 20 per cent of 
fine sawdust and some hexamethylene- 
tetramine and stearic acid were added to 
the powdered resin before moulding. The 
production of artificial resins offers pos- 
sibilities as a new by-product branch of 
the gas industry. 


W. H. Willard, 69, southern manager, 
National Aniline, and outstanding expert 
on dyestuffs and textile chemicals, died at 
Charlotte, Oct. 6. He was previously 
with Cassella Color. 


New Dyes 

Du Pont is now offering Pontacyl Fast 
Brown CGS, a homogeneous acid dye- 
stuff giving rich, reddish brown shades on 
wool and silk. The product is used 
mainly as a self-color brown but it is 
expected it will be of value in small 
quantities for shading other acid colors 
possessing the same properties. It is fast 
to fulling for an acid color and exhibits 
excellent general fastness to all destruc- 
tive agents except light. The light 
fastness of Pontacyl Fast Brown CGS is, 
however, sufficiently good for all ordinary 
silk and wool requirements. 

Fast light red 4 B A 1s new acid red, 
manufactured by General Aniline and 
offered by General Dyestuffs, sole selling 
agent. Dyed from a Glauber salt sulfuric 
acid bath it produces a bluish red of very 
good fastness to light. It dyes very level 
and is recommended in combination with 
alizarine direct blue A2G and fast light 
yellow 2 G X Cone. for production of 
mode shades of excellent fastness to light 
on ladies’ dress goods, carpet yarn, etc. 
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Fertilizers 


Bowker Suggests Loan 

Horace Bowker’s suggestion for a federal 
fertilizer loan of $100,000,000 for the sole 
and specific purpose of enabling farmers to 
offset acute soil depletion, to stop the 
downward trend of farm income and to 
enable agriculture to turn the corner, 
given recently before the American Statis- 
tical Association, met with some opposi- 
tion from within the industry. 

B. H. Brewster, Baugh & Sons was 
frankly against it. 

“This business of running to the Govern- 
ment for everything has to stop some- 
where. And as a citizen I am opposed to 
shovelling out the Government’s money 
indiscriminately, even to aid the farmer 
and the fertilizer man.” 

Gustavus Ober, Jr., of the G. Ober & 
Sons Co. hesitated to condemn entirely 
the suggestion. 

“There is no doubt that the South 
especially has cut down the use of fertilizer 
dangerously because the farmers did not 
have the money or credit with which to 
buy it.’”’ The story is told briefly: In 1930 
the 13 Southern States used 5,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer. This year they will use 
altogether about 2,000,000 tons. And 
these States are the country’s largest users 
of fertilizer. 

“Tf it is possible to devise a way to get 
the money directly to the farmer, who 
could get his 241 per cent return, this 
$100,000,000 loan should be a good thing. 
But I am wondering how much the 
deserving farmer would actually get. Per- 
haps Mr. Bowker has a politician-proof 
plan of distribution, but so far I have not 
heard of it.” 





September Tag Sales 

Tag sales in the 16 tag sale States were 
slightly larger than the sales for Sep- 
tember, 1931. In Southern States an in- 
crease of about 7 per cent was noted, while 
the three Midwestern States combined 
showed an increase of about 3 per cent. 
N. F. A. reports. 

Total 124,267 tons in 16 
States, compared with 117,220 tons during 
September, 1931 and 182,211 tons during 
the same time in 1930. Sales during 
January-September were 2,492,898 tons, 
or 61 per cent of 1931, when sales for this 
period were 4,063,011 tons. 

Tag sales in Southern States were 97,376 
tons, against 91,191 tons during September 
last year, and for the period January- 
September 2,401,292 tons, or 62 per cent 
of the 1931 sales, which totaled 3,867,671 
tons. 


sales were 





Comptoir Francais de la Cyanamide de 
Chaux established in Paris to develop 
cyanamid industry, particularly new 
outlets 
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GERMAN POTASH SALES 


German potash sales to the 
end of August, 1932, remained 
behind last year’s figures, but 
September, 1932, showed a de- 
cided improvement. Sales for 
the first eight months of 1932 
totaled 626,000 tons, against 
746,000 tons during the like 
period of 1931, a decrease of 
120,000 tons. 


However, new trend in the 
potash market observed in Sep- 
tember warrants the expecta- 
tion that the total for the year 
1932 will be only 60,000 tons be- 
hind that of 1931, which was 
990,000 tons. 











Cosach Developments 


Operation of Cosach was assured until 
the end of this year, at least by resolutions 
adopted Oct. 27 by the government after 
considering a report issued by the con- 
sulting committee recently designated by 
the Minister of Finance. Report contem- 
plates provisional financial support for 
the corporation to maintain the operation 
of nitrate fields while a complete study 
of reconstruction schemes for Cosach is 
carried on by the new administration 
which will come into office after the Oct. 30 
elections. 

The Finance Minister stated in an 
interview that the government had auth- 
orized Cosach to proceed with negotiations 
for the financial support of foreign bankers 
within limitations previously established. 
Agreement contemplates the export of 
100,000 to 150,000 tons of nitrate from 
northern ports before the end of the year, 
with no reduction of the number of the 
corporation’s nitrate plants in operation. 

The independent producers have not 
yet reached an agreement concerning the 
sale of their nitrate in foreign markets, 
as they do not desire to cooperate in the 
distribution policy of Cosach, according 
to the latest reports. 

Earlier in the month Medley G. B. 
Whelpley, Cosach president, declared that 
a recent report concerning sale of U. 8. 
interests in the Chilean nitrate business 
to European competitors was absolutely 
groundless. Said President Whelpley: 

“T am in a position to say categorically 
that there 
rumors that 


is absolutely no truth in 
the of Guggenheim 
Brothers has sold any part of its share 
in the Chilean nitrate industry, either to 
synthetic nitrate producers or to any 
one else.” 


firm 
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It is thought in some quarters that the 
rumor originated with independent pro- 
ducers with the hope that it would place 
them in a more favorable position to 
market material in Europe. In the mean- 
time the Chilean government is lending 
moral and financial support to independ- 
ents operating the Shanks process, and 
sales are being negotiated abroad. 
Alessandri Elected 

On Oct. 30 Arturo Alessandri, a former 
president, was returned victor in the first 
national election held in Chile in several 
years. Alessandri in a statement, accord- 
ing to press reports, issued before the 
election, stated that he believed all ques- 
tions concerning the Cosach should be 
left to the new government. Further, that 
he was for operation of the independent 
plants in order to give work to the unem- 
ployed. He stated that he favored the 
liquidation of the Cosach and its replace- 
ment by a strictly Chilean corporation 
with the Government controlling all pro- 
duction and distribution. 





French Nitrate Purchases 

French Licensing Commission is trying 
to decide amount and terms of imports for 
1932-33 and to pass on bids from Chileans, 
Germans and Americans. An announce- 
ment probably will be made soon, and 
because of the virtual reconstitution of the 
nitrate cartel, there is a good prospect of 
an amicable arrangement on the basis of 
last year’s quotas. 

Because of the business depression and 
expectation that the Toulouse government 
plant will be able to produce 50,000 tons 
this year, against a negligible quantity last 
year, it is probable that total imports this 
year will be less than the 365,000 tons last 
year, of which 90,000 tons was for war 
reserves. 

French probably will insist on the main- 
tenance of a common fund to assist home 
producers, which will be comprised of 
funds representing the difference between 
the buying price of imported nitrate and 
the selling price of French nitrate organi- 
zations. Chilean ambassador to London 
was in Paris most of the past month, 
besides representatives of the German dye 
trust, and Allied Chemical. 

It is understood that the French intend 
to impound a portion of the payments for 
prospective Chilean nitrate imports, with 
a view to paying off arrears on Chilean 
commercial debts to French exporters. 
Percentages mentioned vary from 20 to 50 
per cent. No final decision is expected on 
the quotas before Nov. 15. 





Holderness V.-C. President 
George A. Holderness, elected president 
of V.C. at first meeting of the recently 
reorganized board of directors held Oct. 21 
in Richmond, succeeding Charles G. Wil- 
son, retiring president, who did not stand 
for re-election. Spencer L. Carter elected 
vice-president in charge of operations and 
J. C. Carroll vice-president and sales 
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manager. Other officers elected include: 
vice-president and general counsel. A. L. 
Ivey; treasurer, R. M. Davis; assistant 
treasurer, L. W. Dunn; secretary, P. C. 
Smith; assistant secretary, George C. 
Osborne. 





German Nitrogen Capacity 
Germany’s nitrogen producing capacity 
increased by about 20 per cent from 1929 
to 1931. In the face of this expansion, 
German output of nitrogen decreased 
sharply. German industry operated in 
1928 at full capacity, in 1929 at around 
90 per cent; there was a sharply contrac- 
tion to 68 per cent in 1930, and a further 
drop to 45 per cent in 1931. Notwith- 
standing curtailed production, stocks, 
amounting to 300,000 tons (N) at the end 
of 1929, increased to 500,000 tons at the 
end of 1930 and 550,000 pounds at the 


end of 1931. 
—— Metric tons (N) —— 
1930 1931 


PR sak bicxse akan 1,100,000 1,200,000 
Pe eee 750,000 550,000 
Sales, domestic........... 360,000 340,000 
SS SES ee 190,000 180,000 
DEE wcinctonenseovee® 550,000 520,000 
Stocks (endof year) ..... 500,000 550,000 





Cyanamid Freight Rates 

I. C. C. authorized establishment of 
cyanamid freight rate from Niagara Falls, 
Ont., to points in the South similar to 
rates on ammonium sulfate from Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., including same violations of 
the long-and-short haul of the I. C. act 
as have previously been authorized for 
ammonium sulfate. 





French Fauser Plant 

Societe Etablissements Kuhlmann has 
just completed at Lille plant for produc- 
tion of ammonium nitrate by the Fauser 
process, with a capacity of 70 tons per 
day of 35 per cent nitrogen salt. One 
other French plant is being completed and 
another is contemplated. 





Startling, if true, is the announcement 
that after years of experimentation Nor- 
wegian Hydro-Electric Nitrogen Corp. is 
reported to have acquired a process for 
obtaining nitrate of soda from sea water. 
It is declared that the invention will en- 
able the country to sell nitrate at half the 
present price. 


One index of a more prosperous feeling 
in the agricultural districts of the South 
is the increase in sales of chemical fertiliz- 
ers during September. 





New Cyanamid Process 

New process for manufacture of cyana- 
mid, which is at present being developed 
by the I. G., is based on the reaction 
between ammonia, unsaturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbon, and alkaline earth carbonate 
at a temperature between 400° and 
1,000° C. In addition to acetylene, ethyl- 
ene, propylene, and butylene may be em- 
ployed, and the reaction is influenced 
favorably by presence of phosphates of 
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copper, iron, and molybdenum. This 
process recalls that of the Bavarian Nitro- 
gen Works, in which ammonia and calec}um 
carbonate react in an atmosphere of 
CO g. A feature of the I.G. process, how- 
ever, is that pure hydrogen is obtained 
as a by-product. 





Urea-Ammonia 

Du Pont’s announcement of large scale 
commercial production of urea-ammonia 
liquor, the first in this country, is attract- 
ing wide attention in fertilizer circles. 
Previously urea in granular form came 
from Germany. New product will be 
shipped in tank cars at low pressure, and 
will contain 46 per cent nitrogen—two- 
thirds in the form of ammonia, one-third 
as urea. 





Soviets’ first potash concentration fac- 
tory will start operation in Solikamsk this 
month. Factory is equipped with the 
most modern apparatus. Its capacity is 
300,000 tons of potash fertilizer a year. 





Neidersachsische Phosphatwerke A.-G., 
is a new company formed, in Hanover, for 
working up of phosphate rock deposits of 
the Lahn by a new process which will 
result in a very high-grade phosphate 
fertilizer. 





J. E. Edgerton, chairman, National 
Association of Manufacturers, addressed 
Southern convention of the N. F. A. at 
Atlanta, Nov. 1 and 2. Mr. Edgerton dis- 
cussed industrial and financial outlook in 
Southern States. 





The phosphate monopoly in French 
Morocco is authorized to contract public 
loan of 25,000,000 francs to develop de- 
posits at Port Gentil and shipping facili- 
ties at Safi. 





Superphosphate production in Italy 
during the first half of this year totaled 


307,766 metric tons, and was 30 per cent_ 


less than that in the corresponding period 
in 1931. 





Phosphate production in Tunisia in the 
first half of this year totalled 850,000 tons, 
compared with 1,193,000 tons in the first 
half of 1931. Exports were 726,000 tons, 
against 947,000 tons. 





Crude phosphate rock, freight rates, in 
carloads from Barlow, Fla., and nearby 
points in Florida to Jackson, Miss., are not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, I. C. C. 
ruled during the past month. Complaint 
of the Jackson Fertilizer Co. was ordered 
dismissed. 





Edward Lloyd Winder, Gustavus Ober 
& Sons Co., Baltimore fertilizer ‘manu- 
facturer, retires. He was vice-president, 
but had lessened his activities in the past 
few years. 





A Soviet official of the Scientific Fer- 
tilizer Research Institute is expected 
shortly according to L. G. Khvostovsky 
of Amtorg. Objective—study of American 
fertilizer industry and manufacturing 
methods. 





Independent Fertilizer Manufacturers’ 
Association reelects for third term, Pres- 
ident C. T. Melvin of Tampa, Fla., Gulf 
Fertilizer vice-president. 





Atmospheric Nitrogen’s Hopewell plant 
loaded 12,000 tons of nitrate on two ships 
during the month. Cargoes are destined 
for Baltic and Mediterranean ports. 





Fertilizer economics—crop cost factors 
expertly reviewed by Bierie, Ziet.-Pfanz- 
Dung, 1932, 11B, p. 204. 


Solvents 


Spanish Solvents Market 


Carbon bisulfide is the principal solvent 
used in Spain for extraction of olive oil. 
Tetrachlorethylene is also used, but to a 
much less extent due to its higher price. 
Spanish production of carbon bisulfide, 
estimated at about 6,000 metric tons, 
exceeds the domestic demand, although in 
addition to the olive oil industry, three 
rayon factories supply an active market. 
There is only one producer of trichlor- 
ethylene in Spain with a 1,500,-ton capac- 
ity, but actual output is believed to be 
much smaller. Imports of carbon bi- 
sulfide have been: 1927, 97 tons; 1928, 
520 tons; 1929, 47 tons; 1930, 41 tons, 
and 1931, 30 tons, Imports of trichlor- 
ethylene have fluctuated considerably as 
follows: 1927, 472 tons; 1928, 1,160 tons; 
1929, 692 tons; 1930, 1,341 tons, 1931, 
182 tons. 


Chemical Markets 


Imports of carbon tetrachloride and 
carbon bisulfide into Canada during three 
months ended June 30 were almost double 
those in the corresponding period in 1931. 
Totals in the 1932 quarter (1931 figures in 
parentheses) were:—carbon bisulfide, 630, 
220 pounds (332,985 pounds), all from the 
U. 8.; carbon tetrachloride, $11,481 ($6, 
001) from the U. S., $2,662 ($1,463) from 
Germany, and $497 (none) from the 
United Kingdom. These solvents are not 
affected by specific changes in new 
Canadian tariff. 





U. S. I. again is going on the air with 
“Pyro” anti-freeze over the N. B. C. 
network. 





Wm. S. Gray & Co., is marketing anti- 
freeze methanol under ‘‘Graysol” trade- 
name. 
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Paints, Lacquers 


August Sales 

Sales of paint, varnish and lacquer 
products during August, as reported to 
the Bureau of Census by 588 manufac- 
turers, totaled $16,014,028 in value, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, compared 
with a revised total of $14,430,122 in July 
and $21,323,143 in August, 1931. Total 
classified sales in August, reported by 344 
establishments, were $10,762,838, against 
$9,852,058 in July. August trade sales 
aggregated $6,910,892, against $6,058,813 
in the preceding month. Industrial sales 
in August were $3,851,946, of which $3, 
054,688 was paint and varnish and $797, 
258 was lacquer. This compared with a 
total of $3,793,245 in July, of which $2, 
900,707 was paint and varnish and $892, 
538 was lacquer. Total sales reported by 
588 manufacturers from January through 
August were $148,892,602, against $206, 
073,944 in the corresponding period of 
1931. 


Shellac News 

Herbert H. Suhr resigned presidency, 
Oct. 4 of Schwab Brothers & Suhr, N. Y. 
City shellac importers. Mr. Suhr, former- 
ly with Rogers, Pyatt Shellac, and later, 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker, is forming new 
company. Representative of Schwab 
Brothers & Suhr reported company will 
continue to act as U. S. agent for A. M. 
Arathoon of Calcutta. 

Another item of importance in shellac 
circles was the return of William Zinsser, 
Zinsser & Co., from England with U. 8S. 
agency for Angelo Brothers, Calcutta, 
formerly held by Peabody. David Mul- 
ford, L. W. Babbage, and W. Gerdts of the 
latter organization are expected to join 
Zinsser Co. On Nov. 1 Zinsser & Co. will 
also become sole selling agents for Turner, 
Morrison of Calcutta. Based on shellac 
shipments from Calcutta, Turner, Mor- 
rison is the fourth largest shellac exporter 
in that shellac city, while Angelo Brothers 
is reported to be the largest individual 
shellac manufacturer in the world. 





Argentine White Lead Ban 

Argentine Chamber of Deputies passed 
a bill prohibiting importation, manu- 
facture, and sale of white lead and all 
paints and varnishes containing white 
lead. Bill, aceording to information 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from the vice-consul at Buenos Aires, 
also allows importation, free of duty, of 
substitutes which may be used in lieu 
of the forbidden white lead, such as zine 
oxide, iron oxide, and other safe sub- 
stances. It provides for fines in cases of 
offense as well as the closing of the 
offending establishment. Provisions of 
the bill, if it becomes law, are to be 
effective from Jan. 1, 1933. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Edward J. Cornish, National 
Lead president, and David Law- 
rence, celebrated publicist, econ- 
omist, radio speaker and editor 
and founder of the United States 
Daily in Washington, will de- 
liver addresses of national im- 
portance at the conventions to 
be held in Washington at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Nov. 14- 
15-16. 











Approved 

Simplified practice recommendation 
number 144-32, covering paints, varnishes, 
and containers, has been given the re- 
quired degree of written approval by all 
elements in the industry, and became 
effective Nov. 1. This simplification pro- 
gram is the outgrowth of the simplified 
practice limitation of variety recommen- 
dation No. 1, paints and varnishes, in 
which a definite maximum number of 
colors of paints and sizes of containers 
were recommended. 
New Lacquer 

Truslow and Fulle, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
marketing new transparent lacquer par- 
ticularly interesting to foods and drug 
industries. The Fulle lacquer is imper- 
vious to many emissable solvents, even 
in highest forms of concentration, alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, acetone, water, leaving 
upon its surface no effects whatever of 
dissolution. Alkalinity, which in alkaline 
beverage waters seldom exceeds two- 
tenths of one per cent, finds the new 
lacquer invariably resistant. Caustic tests 
disclose the lacquer’s resistance to exceed 
one-half of one per cent. Moisture and 
immersion at all extremes of temperature 
from zero to 150° F have failed to uncover 
a weakening of the coating, and freezing 
neither breaks down nor cracks the 
surface. 





Howard Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent, Eng- 
land, is successfully employing cellulose 
finish upon its biscuit pottery shapes. 
Matt, mottled, or highly glazed surfaces 
are possible. 





Spanish exports of crude and ground red 
oxide of iron during 1931 totaled 26,260, 
543 pounds. Of this total, 7,879,170 
pounds of ground and 681,883 pounds of 
crude were shipped to U. 8S. During the 
first three months of this year, exports of 
ground red oxide to U.S. totaled 1,996,077 
pounds, and exports of ground and crude 
to other countries were 3,828,462 pounds 
during the first four months of this year. 


Chemical Markets 


“‘Membranit,”’ a new German binder, is 
said to make paints more durable when 
an oil vehicle is used. It is water soluble 
and contains no resin, glue, or oil and 
paint made with it is claimed to dry in 
four to five hours and be compatible with 
all usual pigments, excepting white lead. 
Personnel Changes 

J. Spencer Lucas, who for years operated 
dry color business under the name Spencer 
Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, joins Ken- 
tucky Color and Chemical. He _ will 
operate in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
with headquarters at 1120 at., 
Philadelphia. He has been representing 
United Color & Pigment for the past 
two years. 

E. H. Arnold joined sales staff of the 
Smith Chemical & Color, N. Y. City. Mr. 
Arnold has been associated with the dry 
color and filler trade for many years. 


Locust 


J. P. McGreevy many years with color 
division of Sherwin-Williams, also recent- 
ly joined the sales dept., Smith Chemical 
and Color. 

Robert D. Landrum, resigned as general 
manager, ceramic materials division, Ti- 
tanium Alloy Manufacturing, and is again 
connected with Harshaw Chemical. 

Peter Koval, former chief chemist, 
Morgan & Co., Peoria, Ill., joins United 
Color & Pigment’s sales staff as P. J. 
Cuenot’s assistant. 
area. 

E. J. Walker, for years with Ault & 
Wiborg, joined Jones-Dabney and will 
operate in Chicago and adjacent territory. 


He contacts Chicago 


No Amalgamation 
Amalgamation committee, National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish and American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ associations 
which met in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
N. Y. City recently, was unable to decide 
that economies could be effected or service 
improved by proposed merger. 


Henry W. Peabody & Co.’s liquidation 
announced in CHEMICAL MARKETS (Sep- 
tember, p. 344) will only effect the N. Y. 
City office. San Francisco and 
offices will be continued. 


Boston 


Borden & Remington, Fall River, Mass., 
is now sole selling agents in New England 
for Parks Refining, Somerset, Mass., for 
bone-dry shellac and shellac varnishes. 
Stocks are maintained also at Providence 
and New Bedford. 


John Henry Schumann, Brooklyn, phil- 
anthropist and chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Hilo Varnish, died Oct. 22. 

Stanley Doggett, Inc., N. Y. City, 
opens Cleveland branch office in the 
Schofield Bldg., 2016 East Ninth st., 
with Clayton F. Braund in charge. Ware- 
house stocks are now maintained. 
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Naval Stores 





September production of naval 
stores by steam distillation and sol- 
vent treatment of wood and stocks 
of these products on hand Sept. 30, 
according to data collected by pro- 
ducers’ committee, through Arthur 
Langmeier, of Hercules Powder, 
secretary, were as follows: 


Production 
Rosin Turpentine 
5OO-1b. bbls. (50 Pine oil 
barrels gallons) Gallons 
Month of Sept. 31,155 5,020 231,115 
Total from Apr. 
1, 1932 178,895 29,152 1,153,180 


Stocks at Plants 
Total Sept. 31, 


1932 102,422 7,054 
Mar. 31, 1932.. 90,540 5,833 
Change +11,882 +1,221 


Note.—Rosin production and stocks in- 
clude all grades of wood rosin. 











Reduced Production 

A cut of 30 per cent cut in the present 
naval stores crop means a reduction in 
rosin production of around 500,000 
barrels. Between now and the end of 
March there will be approximately 130,000 
barrels less rosin made and marketed than 
during the same period a year ago. 





German **Turps”’’ Imports 

German turpentine imports for first 
six months of 1932 amounted to 8,108 
metric tons, compared with 10,866 tons 
in the same period a year ago. U. S. 
supplied 5,983 tons. German synthetic 
camphor producers prefer American tur- 
pentine. Rosin imports amounted to 
22,692 tons, compared with 24,887 tons 
in the same period in 1931. U.S. supplied 
16,578 tons in first six months of 1931 and 
17,981 tons in 1982. 





“Brigso,’’ a new dehairing compound 
being sold by the naval stores division, 
Hercules Powder, is said to be of particular 
advantage in removing hard hair from 
hogs. 


Mexican Exports 

Durango Mexican naval stores pro- 
ducers shipped four tankears (82,000 gal- 
lons) of turpentine to U. 8. during Septem- 


ber. No other shipments were made. 
Stocks at the end of the month were 2,000 
gallons. Four carloads of rosin (125 


metric tons) were shipped to consumers in 
Mexico. Stocks of rosin were 570 tons. 


J. C. Nash, Columbia Naval Stores 
president, returned Cct. 6 on the Olympic. 


West Co., Boston, has succeeded H. T. 
West Co. following liquidation of the 
latter. West Co. will continue to deal in 
naval stores, oils and similar materials at 
132 Library st., Chelsea, Mass. 
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General Naval Stores, N. Y. City issued 
in October the following notice: ‘Public 
attention is directed to the fact that the 
process of treating rosin during the course 
of manufacture with any of the common 
water soluble alkalis is protected by U. S. 
Patent No. 1,787,281, issued Dec. 30, 1930, 
to Robert C. Palmer, and now owned by 
Newport Industries.” 


E. A. Fiske, formerly with Columbia 
Naval Stores, now located with Levis- 
Robinson Co., 39 Cortland st., N. Y. City. 

J. O. Meyer, prominent in Hamburg, 
Germany, naval stores circles, visited 
Savannah during October. 





It is occasionally found rather difficult 
to neutralize wood rosin by lime. Study 
by Schantz (“‘Bull. Inst. Pin.,’”’ June, 1932) 
has shown that pure crystallized abietic 
acid extracted from wood rosin does not 
react with lime, even at 300°C. By 
addition of small quantities of acetates of 
calcium, zinc, or lead, however, reaction 
easily takes place at 230° C., and a per- 
fectly clear resinate is obtained. It thus 
appears that in the transformation of wood 
rosin into resinate it is the high proportion 
of abietic acid which renders the operation 
difficult. Schantz recommends heating 
mixture of rosin and lime until cessation of 
froth, removing source of heat, and then 
adding 0.1 per cent of acetate of lime. By 
this means products which give no 
deposits are easily obtained. 


U.S. Trade Commissioner at Latvia, re- 
ports Russian rosin imports are replacing 
American rosins. 


Textile Chemicals 


New Marketing Survey 

Establishment of a silk and rayon re- 
search bureau to undertake an extensive 
survey of conditions in the silk and rayon 
industries and to carry on, in collaboration 
with the Textile Foundation, certain 
special studies in the field of marketing, is 
announced by Silk Association of America, 
Inc. First study, which has already been 
started, concerns itself with equipment 
available in the industry. 


N. Y. Section Meets 

American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists, N. Y. Section, listened to Dr. O. R. 
Flynn on ‘Ageing of Printed Cloth,” and 
kK. E. Luger on ‘Stainless Steel in The 
Dyeing Industry” at the October meeting. 


The Argentine’s exports of casein (world 
headquarters) increased in quantity, but 
were lower in value, in 1931, in comparison 
with 1930. They totaled 14,455 metric 
tons (unofficial figures of the Argentine 
dairy industry), valued at 2,809,994 gold 
pesos, compared with 13,990 tons (official 
figures), valued at 3,021,457 gold pesos, 
exported in 1930. Exports in the first 
four months of this year, are unofficially 
reported to have been 4,530 tons. Ger- 
many took 8,478 tons of casein in 1931 
against 3,883 in 1930; the U.S., 1,353 
tons, against 7,324 tons; the United King- 
dom, 1,328 tons, against 1,002 tons; Russia, 
1,121 tons, against none in 1930. In first 
four months of this year Germany took 
2,463 tons; U. S., 115 tons; United King- 
dom, 626 tons; and Russia, 285 tons. 


German rayon production is up 50 per 
cent. 


Chemical Markets 


Arthur A. Roberts, former purchasing 
agent, Lafayette Worsted, isnow associated 
with Boylston Oil & Chemical, Boston. 


Standard Piece Dye, Paterson, N. J., 
has taken over plant formerly operated by 
Chatham Dye. Equipment has been re- 
modeled and the plant is now being 
operated as a viscose and acetate rayon 
dyeing and finishing unit. 


Textile Aniline & Chemical of Boston, 
incorporated with $40,000 capitalization 
to deal in dyes, oils, and chemicals. 
Frank L. Fassnacht, Newton, Mass., 
is president. 


Dutch rayon exports in July, last 
totaled 696,000 kilos, with a value of 
1,345,000 florins, against 742,000 kilos 
valued at 1,345,000 florins in June and 
565,000 kilos valued at 1,551,000 florins 
in July, 1931. 

Poundage sales of rayon yarns in the 
U.S. for August totaled the largest for 
any month in the history of the industry, 
says the current issue of the Teztile 
Organon, published by Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. 


Payet Volta Miller, Inc., is new silk 
dyeing company, with plant at 59 Rye st., 
Paterson, N. J. Lawrence Volta, formerly 
with Empire Price Dye, Charles H. 
Payet, formerly with Colt and E. H. 
Miller formerly with Associated are in 
charge. 


Cellulose - chlorine: details with con- 
siderable cost data, based on Italian and 
Argentine conditions, for the production 
of cellulose from annual crops by means 
of chlorine and dilute caustic, by Umberto 
Pomilio, who is operating a plant using it 

I. & E. Chem. Sept., 1932, p. 1006. 
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Metals and Alloys 


Copper Conference 

A world copper conference here before 
the end of the year was considered likely 
in local copper circles when it became 




















Katanga’s representatives expected shortly 
in this country—Left to right, BE. Francqui, 
C. Gutt, and F. Pisart 


known that representatives of Katanga 
will arrive soon after the elections. 
Present agreement for the curtailment of 
procuction will expire on Jan. 1, and it is 
expected the problems relative to re- 
newing or revising that agreement will 
come before the conference. 

World’s surplus stocks of copper de- 
clined 3,0C0 tons during September, ac- 
cording to unofficial fgures. Copper in 
the hands of fabricators and producers at 
the end of September was 793,000 short 
tons. Exports from the U.S. last month 
were 53,700 tons, as against 48,000 tons 
the preceding month. Domestic ship- 
ments in September were 20,000 tons, as 
against 18,300 tons in August. The world 
production of the red metal was 67,000 
tons, which is an increase by 3,000 tons. 


Indium in Larger Quantity 

Indium, so rare a metal that its price is 
ten times that of platinum, is becoming 
available in larger quantity. New ore 
sources have been discovered in U.S., and 
these with cerosits in Germany yield 
enough raw material to encourage expecta- 
tions that the annual output will soon 
reach more than ten pounds. The possible 
uses of indium are still virtually unknown. 
But with ten pounds a year in sight, chem- 
ists are looking forward to possible 
researches on it. Indium salts are not 
poisonous to human beings. In this it 
differs from all the other heavier metals. 
For this reason it may find important uses 
in medicine. 


Nov. 32° SEXES 


Moulded Metals 

Manufacture of small objects moulded 
from powdered metal is forming the basis 
of a new industry for the manufacture of 
metal parts which would otherwise be 
cast or drop-forged. Frocess was origin- 
ally an off-shoot of the manufacture of 
tungsten wire for electric light flaments, 
and the technique followed is similar to 
that used in the moulding of synthetic 
resin powders, such as bakelite. In addi- 
tion to tungsten, iron, chromium, nickel, 
and copper, and various alloys are now 
being moulded. The metallic moulding 
powder is produced by electrolyzing a 
solution of a corresponding metallic salt, 
so that a spongy layer of pure metal is 
deposited at the cathode. This sponge is 
then removed, freed from traces of the 
metallic salt, dried and pulverized and 
finally sifted to form a powder of definite 
particle size. A predetermined amount of 
the powder is placed in a steel mould and 
subjected to a pressure in excess of 5,000 
lb. per square inch by means of a hydraulic 
press. The formed article is then heated 
to cause sintering. The finished article is 
essentially a metallic sponge, varying in 
density from one-third to four-fifths of the 


theoretical density of the pure metal, 
according to the grade of powder used, the 
pressure, the number of times it is pressed 
and heated, and subsequent working. 

Charles Hardy of Charles Hardy, Inc., 
N. Y. City published recently a very 
interesting article on powdered metals in 
the July issue of Metal Progress. 


Demand for an alloy which retains 
useful strength at higher temperatures led 
to the development of Konal, by Westing- 
house Research Laboratories. Konal is 
a nickel base alloy, consisting, for example, 
of about 18 per cent cobalt, six per cent 
iron and 2.5 per cent titanium. When 
aged after quenching, it hardens to ap- 
proximately 300 Brinell. So treated it has 
a tensile strength of 75,000 Ibs. per square 
inch with an elongation of more than 20 
per cent at 600° C. 
oxide coated thermionic filaments en- 


Its use as a core for 


hances the electron emission so that lower 
filament temperatures can be used. On 
the basis of this ability it has successfully 
replaced platinum alloy as the filament 
material in many radio tubes, making 
them a low priced commodity. Konal 
application, however, is not limited to 
vacuum tube construction. Its ability to 
earry working loads at higher tempera- 
tures than its competitive predecessors is 
valuable in large as well as small struc- 
tures. Details of its properties are avail- 
able from Westinghouse Laboratories. 


Fine Chemicals 


Mercury Cartel Restored 

Mercury cartel members are reported by 
Milan paper /Z Sole to have arrived at an 
agreement again, after announcing last 
month that the cartel had been abandoned. 
Under pressure from Italian group it is 
now expected arrangement will be carried 
on until 1934, terminal date fixed in 
original pact. 


McKesson & Robbins on first anniversary 
of the institution of the five day week 
announces plan “has proven very satis- 
factory.”’ 


George W. Merck, president, Merck, 
reporting on business—‘‘Our particular 
business, medicinal chemicals, is directly 
affected by the health conditions of the 
country. These have been abnormally 
good over a period of more than two 
years.” 

Roscoe C. Edlund, manager, Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, elected president, American Trade 
Association Executives. 


Naugatuck Chemical’s laboratory will 
be enlarged by 60 x 60 foot addition. 


Chemical Markets 


Dr. Wilhelm Rudolph Mann, associate 
managing director, I. G., at Koln-Marien- 
burg, completed a stay of several weeks 
in the U. S. on Oct 18. 
panied by Mrs. Mann. 


He was accom- 


Italian Fine Chemicals 

Production of several fine chemicals in 
Italy, according to official data, in 1929 
and 1930, was as follows: 


Quintals 

1930 1929 
Acetaldehyde 11,000 10,000 
Acetanilide 2 ‘ 
Acetic anhydride 6,000 
Acetone.... 5,217 5,715 
Acetylsalicylic acid 37 65 
Amyl acetate 375 580 
Amy] alcohol 335 425 
Benzyl acetate 3,900 2,750 
Butyl phthalate 120 50 
Chloroform 95 68 
Ethyl acetate 1,812 1,500 
Ethyl chloride 20 23 
Ethyl ether 2,655 1,924 
Formaldehyde. ... ens 10,800 10,730 
Methyl acetate 865 15 
Phenolphthalein ; ; 70 30 


Iodine imports into U. 8. was greater in 
August than in the whole of 1931. Imports 
of 424,000 pounds compare with 206,000 
pounds for the first seven months of 
1932 and 278,000 pounds for the entire 
year 19351. 


ports came from Chile. 


Practically all August im- 
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Oils and Fats 


Canadian Trade Outlook 

“American vegetable oil firms expect to 
lose part of their Canadian export business 
with Canada as a result of the recently 
imposed 10 per cent tariff on such prod- 
ucts, but it is a question whether or not 
this trade can be shifted to Empire coun- 
tries.”’ This conclusion is reached in a 
comprehensive survey made by N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. Chief oils imported 
by Canada are cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
coconut and palm oil. American exports 
of these oils to Canada in the fiscal year 
ended March, 1931, amounted to $804,001, 
$2,516,679 and $1,737,096, while total 
vegetable oil exports not for food were 
valued at $6,898,762. Potentially, all 
these oils may be obtained from Empire 
sources, but special considerations may 
prevent this shift. 

Vegetable oil dealers have been ac- 
customed to import peanut oil from China 
in bond for re-export to Canada. It is 
believed that at present comparative prices 
the Chinese oil will be able to obtain much 
if not most of the Canadian import trade. 
Chinese oil is vastly superior to any other 
type. It is crushed from clean, fresh nuts 
and is usually under one per cent fatty 
acid. On the other hand English oil is 
made from West African or Indian peanuts 
shipped there, which peanuts are con- 
sequently old and the oil has a high fatty 
acid content. It is hard to produce an oil 
in England that has not over two per cent 
acid. India is not in a position to ship the 
oil in bulk. Chinese oil is cheaper with a 
10 per cent duty added and, in any case, 
it is thought likely that if necessary China 
will come down to retain the Canadian 
market. 


Status of Cottonseed Oil 

There is just one English mill that can 
make cottonseed oil suitable for Canadian 
requirements whereas Canada has been 
accustomed to consume about 60,000 tons 
of U.S. cottonseed oil in a year. American 
oil is superior to that produced in Europe 
because here the seed is crushed for the 
oil, while in Europe the oil is a by-product 
of cattle feeds. However, shipment costs 
favor the English product. It is cheaper 
to ship the oil from Liverpool to Halifax 
and from there by rail to Toronto than it 
is to ship it from Valley points in this 
country to Toronto. 

Palm oil has been brought into this 
country and then re-exported to Canada, 
but now that there is a 10 per cent prefer- 
ence on this product it is likely that it will 
be shipped directly from British Africa to 
Canada. 

Considerable coconut oil produced from 
Java copra has been entering Canada in 
past years. This oil is preferred to the 
Manila oil in both Canada and Europe, 
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but recently the cheaper Philippine prod- 
uct has undersold the Java oil in Europe. 
The Canadian tariff would encourage im- 
portation of oil expressed from Malaya, 
Ceylon and other Empire copra, but it is 
probable that Java oil will still hold a 
substantial part of the market. 





New Refining Process 

New method for refining coconut oil, 
developed by Industries Dept. Bengal 
Government involves percolation,—as dis- 
tinct from the filtration of the oil,— 
through powdered and acid-washed animal 
charcoal. Experiments were also made 
with potassium bicarbonate without suc- 
cess. Solution of caustic hydroxide and 
sodium chloride also failed to give desired 
results in removing color or odor of the oil, 
although the acid number was decreased. 
Better results were obtained with sodium 
silicate, but the refined oil did not remain 
sweet for a sufficiently long time. 





Sperm Oil Hearings 

Cook Swan Oil, domestic sperm oil 
producer, offered no objection on Oct. 20 
before U. 8S. Tariff Commission, to a 
reduction of the 10 cent duty on crude, but 
insisted that this be effected without any 
reduction in duties on refined (14c), or on 
spermaceti wax (6c). Importers led by 
Smith & Nichols, Strohmeyer & Arpe, and 
Orbis Trading, seek a reduction in all rates 
without any increase in the spread between 
rates on crude and refined products. 





Sept. Tung Oil Shipments 


September exports of tung oil from 
Hankow totaled 7,970,000 pounds, of 
which 5,288,000 pounds were destined to 
the U. 8S. September shipments were 
nearly 1,400,000 pounds under those of 
August and were over 700,000 pounds 
under those of September, 1931. Ship- 
ments to U.S. were over 2,600,000 pounds 
under the August total of 7,404,000 pounds 
and were nearly 1,700,000 pounds under 
the September, 1931, exports of 6,924,000 
pounds. For the nine months ended with 
September, however, U. S. shipments 
aggregating 62,138,000 pounds, were near- 
ly 2,000,000 pounds ahead of last year’s 
60,390,000 pounds. 





Not Taxable 

Fatty oils of vegetable, animal, or fish 
origin are not taxable as lubricating oils 
unless sold for direct use as lubricants, 
according to an opinion given by Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David 
Burnet. Commissioner repeats, however, 
previous opinion that in cases where fatty 
oils have both lubricating and non-lubri- 
cating uses, seller must get a certificate 
of exemption from purchasers who do not 
intend to use or resell the oils as lubri- 


Chemical Markets 


cants. When sold for use at resale as 
lubricants, these oils are taxable. 





Canadian interests are experimenting 
with oil extracted from white whales, 
which are numerous in Hudson Bay. Oil 
is reported as comparing favorably with 
lard, edible tallow, oleo, and other high 
grade oils. The meal is said to be of only 
fair quality. | 


Official data indicate that there were 
eight linseed oil manufacturing plants 
operating in Canada in 1931: three in 
Quebec, two in Manitoba, two in Ontario 
and one in Alberta, possessing a total 
capital investment of $2,690,475. Com- 
bined linseed oil production in 1931 
totaled 4,149,807 gallons, valued at $2,816, 
931, as compared with 5,128,889 gallons, 
worth $3,153,493 in 1930. 





It is reported from Russia that a new 
process has been discovered for production 
of vegetable casein from soy bean, which 
can be substituted for ordinary casein as 
prepared from milk. 





Earl L. Thomas, formerly fats and oils 
specialist, Foodstuffs Division, Commerce 
Dept. recently joined United Africa staff. 
Company has been appointed Eastern 
sales agents on soy bean oil produced by 
Soy Products, Chicago. 





John F. Werner and son form new firm, 
F. J. Werner & Son, vegetable oil brokers, 
353 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. Werner 
Senior is a veteran of 25 years service with 
Kelloggs & Miller, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, and recently, G. A. Wharry. 





Oil Trades’ Association of New York’s 
17th annual banquet, held Oct. 18 at the 
Waldorf, attracted 600 members and 
guests. President Clifford T. Weihman 
presided. 


Soybean Oil & Meal Co-Operative Co. 
of Canada is preparing to start operations 
at Chatham, Ont. Ed. Smith, chief 
engineer, Archer-Daniels-Midland, issuper- 
vising installation of equipment. 





Carryover Oct. 1, 1932 of soy beans in 
Manchuria is placed at around 150,000 
tons, against 350,000 tons a year ago. It 
was estimated early in August that total 
exports of soy beans, bean cake and bean 
oil, would exceed 4,500,000 short tons, for 
the twelve months ending Sept. 30 next 
from the crop grown in 1931. Correspond- 
ing 1930-31 export figure was a little over 
4,000,000 short tons from the 1930 crop. 

Current year’s movement may be re- 
duced by flood damage to bean stocks. 
For the period October-June, 1931-32, 
however, total exports reached 3,928,000 
short tons, against 3,281,000 short tons 
for the corresponding 1930-31 period. 
Larger movements of beans, cake and oil 
to China have accounted for most of the 
increased exports in 1931-32. 
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The Financial Markets 


Amer.jSolvents’ Bonds 

Chase National, N. Y. City, as trustee, 
is notifying holders of Americé an Solvents 
& Chemical Corp. 614% 10-year sinking 
fund gold debentures, due March 15, 1956, 
that it has available for distribution to 
those who have not filed proof of claims 
thereon in bankruptcy, the sum of $220. 
0125 for each $1,000 principal amount of 
debentures with coupons appertaining 
thereto maturing Sept. 15, 1931, and 
March 15, 1932, being the distributive 
share payable thereon out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the mortgaged properties and 
from other funds. Payment will be made 
upon presentation of debentures and 
coupons to the corporate trust depart- 
ment of the bank, 11 Broad st. 

National City and Stewart C. Pratt, as 
trustees, are notifying holders of Rossville 
Commercial Alcohol Corp. 20-year sinking 
fund 6% convertible debentures, due 
1949, that they have received from the 
trustee in bankruptcy for American Sol- 
vents & Chemical, and will pay to holders 
$218.587 per $1,000 debenture, (for which 
proof of claim was not filed) representing 
the first and final dividend out of sale of 
the properties. 

Notices are likewise being sent to holders 
of General Industrial Alcoho[ Corp. con- 
vertible 614% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1944, that payment of $219.388 per 
$1,000 debenture will be made. 


Vanadium stockholders approved on 
Oct. 12, resolution reducing capital as 
represented by 378,36715 shares by 
$3,938,002, which amount is to be charged 
to capital surplus. Retiring directors 
were reelected. : 

President Alfred A. Corey, Jr., stated 
“there has been no pick-up in business of 
the company, although there had been 
some inquiries from steel companies asking 
if Vanadium were prepared to ship 
promptly in the event orders were placed.” 


Columbian Carbon Co. appoints Man- 
ufacturers Trust registrar for voting trust 
certificates representing 538,420 shares of 
capital stock. 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 


Name Div. Record Payable 
Allied Chem....... $1.50 Oct. 11 Nov. 1 
Am. Home Prod... . .35 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
mer NNN Mid. 

... $1.75 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
Atlas Powd., pf... Seas $1.50 Oct. 20 Nov. 1 
Colgate, Palm. , pf... $1.50 Dee. 10 Jan. 1 
Columbian Carbon... .50 Oct. 14 Nov. 1 
Com. Solvents...... .30 Nov. 21 Dec. 31 
Dow Chemical... .. .50 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Dow Chemical, pf... $1.75 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
du Pont, deb....... $1.50 Oct. 10 Oct. 2 
Hercules Powd., pf.. $1.75 Nov. 4 Nov. 15 
Merck Corp., pf.... $2.00 Dec. 17 Jan 2 
33 
Nat. Carbon, pf.... $2.00 Oct. 20 Nov. 1 
Nat. Lead, pf B.... $1.50 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
1 a” eer .50 Oct. 20 Nov. 10 
FPécG.. .50 Oct. 25 Nov. 15 
Sharp & Dohme, Ine. 

Co., pf A. p .50 Oct. 17 Nov. 1 

Shawinigan W&P.. .13 Jan. 21 Feb. 15 


-12 Oct. 21 Nov. 15 
Solvay Amer Invest. 
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Market Reacts 

The downward movement in the stock 
market inaugurated in September was 
sarried on in October at an accelerated 
pace. In the secondary phase of the 


Daily Record of Stock Market Trend 
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—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
current market reaction stocks re- 
linquished a further portion of the sizable 
gains made in the advance which culmi- 
nated on Sept. 8. Trading in October, 
however, was at a much slower pace than 


in September. Accompanying the con- 








7 . 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 
Sept. 30 Oct. Oct. 14 Oct. 21 Oct. 28 Net Change 

Allied Chemital.........cscecees 80 7354. 72% 70% 74% —5% 
Air Reduction................. 574% 5234 52 53% 5314 —3i; 
OS ere rere - 12% 10 10% 83 9 —3% 
Cc olumbian Carbon......... es 344 27% 28* 2534 27% — % 

NEM gS dig cary oomirkie eae kaos 11% 9% 934 83 9% —24 
D1 errr error re 4234 35 3634 324% 345% 8% 
RIS 6S 5 Sat wiraventacetcdate 18 15% 15% 14 15% —214 
WEE Siig nn 'e hcme Ka dacewas 25% 24% 243% 25% 25% 34 
pemmeenes OF IN. Ds. wc ccseseecess 31% 28% 30 29 30% — % 
PI ONUMNE Sa Fines 4-0 wae teehee 22% 21 20% 20% 224% — % 
ee RE ee aere ante re 31% 25% 25% 24% 25% —6 

*Ex-dividend. 
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tinuation of the decline in prices was an 
irregularity of trend comparable to that of 
September. Stocks reacted violently 
the first week and then moved within 
comparatively narrow limits for the re- 
mainder of the month. 


13°) Decline 

Values of stocks, as measured by the 
movement of 240 stocks in twenty groups 
listed on the New York Stock Enchange, 
in a compilation by The New York Times, 
depreciated $1,981,164,639, or 13. per 
cent, compared with a loss of $422,283,148, 
equivalent to 3 per cent, in September. 
In October, 1931, the same number of 
stocks gained $1,182,905,560 in values. 

From the end of June to Sept. 8 the 
stocks in this compilation had an appre- 
ciation of more than 100 per cent, but in 
the last months they have canceled more 
than a third of that advance. 

The following table shows the changes 
in the 20 groups. It is easily seen that the 
chemical group participated heavily in the 
decline. 

October 


Group and Avr. Net Change 

Number of Issues Ch'ge in in 
Points Values 
Amusements (5) .. 2.350 $23,887,259 
Building equip. (9) - 2.667 43,738,976 
Business equip. (4) 3.187 - 18,458, 196 
Chain stores (14).. 1.723 58,938,277 
Chemicals (9)... . - 3.681 164,700,937 
Coppers (15) 1.492 77,795,364 
Depart. stores (10) 2.250 . 16,100,642 
Foods (19)....... 2.500 107,151,128 
Leathers (4)...... 969 - 1,117,909 
Mail order (3) 3.292 46 37 4.357 
Motors (15) aa 2.175 59,160,062 
Motor equip. (7) . 2.250 “IL 123,673 
Oils (22) . 295 55,777,855 
Public utilities (29) 3.677 466,200,610 
Railroads (25).... 5.620 351,963,648 
Railroad equip. (8) 3.562 44,084,467 
Rubber (6). . ae 1.958 15,230,127 
Steels (13).. 3.923 111,881,720 
Sugars (9).. 1.333 8,571,433 
Tobaccos (14) 3 


339 98,907,999 


Aver. and total 240 
er 2.766 


— $1,981,164,639 


Chemical Stock Losses 

According to the table below, not one 
of the nine stocks comprising the chemical 
group registered an advance. The declines 
in Du Pont and Union Carbide were par- 
ticularly sharp and these two contributed 
approximately 82 per cent of the total 
loss in value of $164,700,937. 


Allied Chemical & Dye $15,008,050 
Commercial Solvents Corp 6,641,819 
Davison Chemical Co. . 567,075 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 96,824,726 
Mathieson Alkali Works 1,788,699 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. . ; 2,222,850 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 39,190,958 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol re ae 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. . . 120,235 


$ 164,700,937 

In September the above chemical group 
moved in the opposite direction to the 
general downward swing of the market, 
registering a net gain in volume of $53,- 
315,053. In October the bearish influences 
effecting the market could not be denied 
any longer, and the chemical group re- 
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A Steady Growth 
for YOUR Profit 


HE Warner Chemical Company more 
than fifty years ago recognized the 
need of affording technical aid for the 
problems of their customers. In the little 
original plant the control and_ research 


departments played an important role. 





Leadership in Service, Prestige and 
Quality of Product has been constantly 
maintained. 


Today Warner and Warner customers 

are reaping the rewards of Highest Stand- 
ards set nearly half a century ago. 
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CHRYSLER BUILDING . PRooueeRs =~ -. NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals and Distributors for Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 
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acted sharply. On Oct. 1 the net loss in 
the chemical group during the year had 
been reduced by the July-September ad- 
vance to $116,866,677. Combining the 
October decline with this figure the net 
loss as of Oct. 31 is $281,567,614. On 
June 30 the net loss stood at $599,187,299. 
Approximately 38 per cent of the recent 
gains in value were wiped out in the 
October reaction. 

It is rather difficult to assign definite 
reasons for the action of the market. 
While business is steadily improving it is 
not staging a speedy recovery, at least 
to the degree comparable with the re- 
covery in the stock market in the period 
between July 9 and Sept. 8 and it is but 
natural that a reactionary movement 
would assert itself. While the acute financial 
stage is universally accepted as having defi- 
nitely ended in July, a great many prob- 
lems remain unsettled. To these must be 
added the uncertainty surrounding the 
holding of a national election at this time. 

CHEMICAL Markets’ Average Price for 
15 representative industrial chemical com- 
mon stocks declined in October. The 
Price stood as follows on the successive 
Fridays: Sept. 30, $29.36; Oct. 8, $25.87; 
Oct. 15, $26.38; Oct. 22, $25.46; Oct. 29, 
$26.64. The net decline for the month 
was $2.72, compared with a decline of 
$1.67 for September. The Price stood at 
$33.60 on Oct. 30, 1931. 


Quarterly Statements 

A survey of the quarterly statements of 
13 companies in either the chemical in- 
dustry or industries closely allied to the 
chemical field, discloses the fact the general 
increase in business in the last part of the 
third quarter did not result in larger net 
earnings in all cases, approximately half 
showing up better in the second quarter. 


Third Quarter 


Air Reduction... ; 
American Commercial Alcohol 
Atlas Powder. 

Carman & Co . 
Certain-teed Products 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Commercial Solvents 
Consolidated Chemical 
General Refractories 

Hercules Powder 

Monsanto Chemical 

National Distillers 

Union Carbide 


70 


Mathieson Earnings 

E. M. Allen, Mathieson Alkali’s presi- 
dent, states, “July shipments were the 
lowest in many years. August and Sep- 
tember shipments improved materially 





President E. M. Allen 


Reports improvement in orders 


over July. In order to reduce inventories 
to normal we did not step up our opera- 
tions in August to keep pace with ship- 
ments but in September were able to 
materially increase our operations with the 
result that earnings in that month ac- 
counted for almost half the earnings in the 
third quarter.”’ 


Can. Industries’ Dividend 


Canadian Industries’ directors declared’ 


a dividend of 8714 cents per share on the 
common stock, Oct. 31, payable to holders 
of record Sept. 30. An extra dividend of 
25 cents per share was paid on this issue 
on April 30 last and on April 30 and Oct. 
31, 1931, one of 50 cents per share on 
July 31, 19382 and on July 31, 1931 and 
one of $1.25 per share on Jan. 31, 1931, all 
in addition to a regular quartérly dividend 


Second Quarter Third Quarter 





1932 1932 

425,920 588,996 

160,417 3 (d) 
75,897 5, 168(d) 
14,048 293 

367,517 (d) 

9 R 





265(d) 





(d) 


562 598,258 
79,428 112,591 
251,047 (d) 8,232 
238,371 351,783 
201,821 361,720 
86,036 95,956 4,621 (d) 
1,984,917 2,254,997 4,773,085 
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Chemical stocks failed to hold in October all of the recent substantial gains 
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of 621% cents per share also paid on the 
said dates. It is understood that the 
present procedure will be adopted from 
now on and in the future there will be no 
segregation of regular and extra payments. 

Solvay American Investment Trust 
notified N. Y. Stock Exchange on Oct. 16 
that security behind corporation's fifteen- 
year 5° secured gold notes, series A, due 
1942, is as follows: 

Cash, $482,087. Stocks: 

380,758 shares common stock of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; 10,200 shares 
common stock of American International 
Corp.; 12,500 A. C. for participating de- 
bentures of Kreuger & Toll; 3,200 shares 
capital stock of Chase National Bank; 642 
shares capital stock of Guaranty Trust; 
100 shares capital stock First National 
Bank of New York. Bonds: $620,000 Sol- 
way Investment Corp. 5°% secured gold 
notes, series A, due 1942. 


Henry E. Treide, Davison Chemical, 
executive vice-president, states ‘Distinct 
strides have been made in meeting three 
major operating problems which faced the 
company during the past fiscal year, 
namely: collection of outstanding receiv- 
ables, adoption and maintenance of sales 
policy to produce maximum cash business, 
and reduction in all operating expenses. 


V.-C. Arrear Dividends 

Question of paying dividends now in 
arrears on V.-C. prior preference stock was 
referred to a special committee at the 
meeting of the board of directors, held 
Oct. 21. Payment of past due dividends 
totaling approximately $525,000 on prior 
preference shares of the company was re- 
ferred to a special committee composed of 
members of the board. This committee 
will report to next meeting of directors. 


Over the Counter Prices 


September 30 October 31 


Bid Asked Bid Asked 
J. T. Baker.. Ss 12 8 12 
Dixon 35 42 28 34 
Merck, pfd 67 72 70 74 
Solid C ? 1 2 l 2 
Young, J. S., pfd.. 81 82 
Young, J. S., com 55 70 50 70 


Federated Metals’ stockholders will vote 
Nov. 16 on approving a proposal to sell the 
properties and assets to American Smelt- 
ing & Refining. 


Foreign Markets 


London September 30 October 31 


British Celanese Ss 6d Ss Od 

Celanese 47s 6d 13s 9d 

Courtaulds £1% £ils 

Distillers 52s 55s Od 

Imperial Chemical 21s 22s 74d 

Un. Molasses 6s Od 7s 14d 
Paris 

Kuhlmann 180 150 

L’ Air Liquide 720 
Berlin 

I. G. Farm 98 93 
Milan 

Italgas 1314 1334 

Montecatini 114% 107 

Snia Viscosa 159 135 
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LIGHTING THE WAY 


Product improvement, better processes of manufacture and 
definitely reliable sources of material are more important 
to industry today than ever before. 


Brewer Research is helping to light the 
4A way to new prosperity. New materials, 
new methods will be found to produce com- 
modities which will satisfy mankind’s needs at 


price levels fair to consumer and 
profitable to manufacturer. 

To Find a Better Way is the 
motto which Swann Research has 
set up and which it constantly 
seeks to fulfill. For many leading 
organizations Swann Research 
has found a better way—new 
processes and improved ingredi- 
ents that make for better products. 


SWANN RESEARCH, INC. 


FEDERAL ABRASIVES COMPANY 
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SWANN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 





Through its production divi- 
sions The Swann Corporation 
provides a reliable source of con- 
stantly tested, uniform materials 
and through strategically located offices can 
handle your needs without delay. 

A call to our nearest office will bring the 
best qualified man to serve you. 


WANN 


CORPORATION 
BIRMINGHAM 


i ate oe partea. ++ +s 6s « Camden-:-:-- 
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THE IvirFr-BrurF CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Witckes, Martin, WiLtcKEs COMPANY 





District 
Offices: 


CAMDEN 
CHARLOTTE 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION 
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MORE ACTIVE DEMAND IN 
CURRENT SOLVENT MARKETS 


General developments of the last month 
have been favorable for the solvents in- 
dustry. Textile and rubber consumers have 
been active in the market. Expanded auto- 
motive outputs are moving larger quanti- 
ties of lacquer. Moderate temperatures 
have tended to hold back normal expan- 
sion in shipments of C. D. No. 5 alcohol 
to anti-freeze jobbers. 

Coal-tar solvents have been firmly held 
with low production schedules keeping 
stocks at a minimum. Mineral solvents 
and diluents were reported to have shown 
firmer price tendencies, which is regarded 
as an indication that consumption has 
been heavy enough to check accumula- 
tions at producing points. 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL METHANOL 
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(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 =100) 
CURRENT PRODUCTION 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 1932 1931 
Pure Jan. pee, .89,578 94,388 
1000 proof July "711,908 11,975 
gallons August. . . 12,365 12,363 
Denatured Jan. -August.. .42,379 44,681 
1000 wine July eos Gage 5,962 
gallons August. . oo kee 6,636 
METHANOL 
Crude Jan.-. “Sana - 1,692 2,492 
1000 July. ee 154 
gallons August. . 99 114 
Synthetic Jan.-A ugust. . 5,189 5,142 
1000 July cet? ee 438 
gallons A ugust. . 793 316 
* * * 


Butanol and Acetone are being commercially 
produced in Germany from fermentation of 
molasses with special strains of bacteria. 





PERFECTED DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
PROCESS NOW IN OPERATION 


Many users of dibutyl phthalate in 
lacquer and similar materials have ex- 
pressed the need for a product superior to 
commercial standards for odor and color. 

After considerable research, the U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., has per- 
fected a special refining treatment which, 
in conjunction with closer control of manu- 
facturing processes and stringent raw 
material specifications, has resulted in an 
odorless and clear product. 

This improved U. S. I. C. plasticizer 
has been welcomed by producers who have 
found that it is decidedly to their ad- 
vantage to use an odorless dibutyl phtha- 
late in the manufacture of lacquers and 
related products. 

* * * 
Consumption of Organic Solvents in France 
has steadily increased, indicating expanding 
chemical activity. Three domestic producers 
supply almost all types, with a slight deficit 
made up by imports, chiefly from Germany. 





Semmmeed 








RAYON PLANTS AT 100% 


The rayon division of the textile 
industry operated at 100% of capacity 
during October, the Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. reports. Yarn producers created 
an all-time high with September ship- 
ments, which exceeded the production 
capacity of the industry due to absorp- 
tion of stocks. The market is firm, 
with little yarn available for spot de- 
livery. Among other important sol- 
vent-consuming industries, textiles 
and leather show increased activity 
and demand. 











PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS OF 
SOLVENTS HIT BY NEW TARIFF 


The Canadian tariff interprets itself to 
consumers and producers of solvents as a 
definite attempt to place _ prohibitory 
duties on the basic industrial chemicals. 
In practically every instance, rates on 
U. S. products have either been raised, or 
large preferential reductions have been 
granted to British imports. 

American chemical exports of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 have been affected. 
Higher duties went into effect, for example, 
on varnish, lacquer, perfumes and toilet- 
ries, dyes, and most pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals. Solvents were uniformly 
advanced, or given a substantially higher 
differential than Empire products. 

Canadian government leaders clearly 
singled out chemicals for protection as 
the products of an indispensable industry 
—to quote the Premier—“that Empire 
sources, many of them in Canada, 
ane be exploited and benefited for man- 

ind.” 





* * * 


Perfume “‘Bars,”’ where scents may be sampled 
or mixed to order, have been successfully 
introduced into department stores. 


NEW PROTECTION FOR WORKERS 
WITH PAINTS AND SOLVENTS 


A solution to the problem of protecting 
the hands and faces of those who daily 
handle solvents, acids, paints, and lacquers 
has been advanced. ‘‘ProTek”’ is a cream 
which may be rubbed into the skin before 
the day’s work, forming a film which 
is claimed to be impervious to all agents 
but warm water, which removes it. 

Lacquer, dust, stains, oils are said to be 
effectively combatted, and certain types 
of industrial dermatitis may be prevented. 
DeVilbiss, spray-maker of Toledo, Ohio, 
has marketed this new product. ‘‘ProTek’’ 
is a pleasant white cream which is claimed 
to keep hands clean and healthy under 
almost any chemical condition. 











TOILET GOODS PRODUCTION 
EXCEEDS 10-YEAR AVERAGE 


The new 1931 Census figures on per- 
fumes, cosmetics, and toilet preparations 
lend further weight to the evidence that 
these so-called “luxury” products have 
established themselves as staples. Despite 
considerable price declines, the value of 
products fell off only 19.2% from the all- 
time high of $200,000,000 in 1929. 

The preliminary total for 1931 of 
$163,000,000 is 10°% ahead of the 1921-1929 
average. Certain toiletry items even in- 
creased over 1929: dentifrices increased 
10%, and powders, rouges, and lipsticks 
showed gains. In order of dollar value, 
dentifrices also passed creams (other than 
shaving cream) as the leader, followed by 
face powders and perfumes. 


UNUSUAL SPECIALTY USES FOR 
PYROXYLIN-TYPE ADHESIVES 


A specially interesting new develop- 
ment in the field of adhesives is in the 
assembly of clips, pins, etc., for use in the 
magazines of stapling machines. The appli- 
cation of a tough nitrocellulose solution 
has done away with the need for leaving 
a metal bridge between units, and simplified 
the design and operation of the stapling 
—— by eliminating the special cutting 
cnife. 

The market for all adhesives is being 
considerably expanded through the new 
properties and greater versatility of the 
new types of nitrocellulose adhesives. 
Many jobs are now being performed by 
these solvent-base cements for which the 
old type of animal and vegetable adhesives 
were ineffective. 

This is particularly true of assembly of 
many specialty products. The toughness, 
elasticity, and moisture-resistant qualities 
of the resultant films have caused wider 
use of these adhesives in the assembly of 
toys, furniture, novelties, and office acces- 
sories. Even shoe assembly, and the re- 
soling of shoes, is engaging the attention 
of workers in this field. 

* * * 








Moisture-Proof Bags are in increased demand 
from the food trades. Paper mills are following 
new’ activities in solvents, plasticizers, and 
diluents. A new company marketing bags and 


wrappers for baked food products is success- 
fully employing anhydrous Solox and esters. 
* * * 


New non-inflammable plastic May be used in 
combination with celluloid to remove the fire 
hazard from ordinary celluloid articles. In 
sheet form, its clarity makes possible a superior 
windshield glass which is claimed to be free 
from the hazing and discoloration often caused 
by adhesives. 











Two trainloads of C, D. 5 alcohol leave Baltimore works of U.S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co, to meet the seasonal demand for Pyro anti-freeze protection. 
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PAPER AND TEXTILE COATINGS 
STIMULATE LARGER DEMAND FOR 
ANHYDROUS DENATURED ALCOHOL 


With rapidly increasing interest in paper 
and textile coating products, Anhydrous 
Denatured Alcohol bids fair to assume a 
commanding position in the field. While a 
large number of solvents are available and 
in present use, many of them are charac- 
terized by faint residual odors which are 
deemed objectionable especially when the 
coated paper is to be used on food products. 

If sufficient time and exposure are em- 
ployed the odor can be “aired out,” but 
in commercial coating operations the paper 
after “sizing” dries superficially—permit- 
ting it to be run out in rolls. However, the 
solvent has penetrated the fiber and is, to 
a certain extent, sealed in. It can only 
escape by slow permeation through the 
coating, which accounts for the faint cling- 
ing odor when the rolls are opened. 

Coating solutions made with Anhydrous 
Denatured Alcohol havé at most, a mild 
spiritous odor—not at all objectionable 
and which rapidly disappears in ordinary 
commercial handling. This is perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the product as 
applied to paper coating. In addition, 
anhydrous alcohol has the all-round ad- 
vantages of moderate price, compatibility 
with usual resins, and adequate solvent 
power for industrial usages. Coating solu- 
tions made with Anhydrous Alcohol are 
unquestionably the most economical pro- 
ducts of this type on the market. 








SOLVENT PRICE TREND 


October price changes among sol- 
vents were not numerous, although 
small declines on three items moved 
the index off one point, from 98.30 to 
97.45. Coal-tar solvent values were 
maintained, and a much firmer mar- 
ket ruled for petroleum solvents and 
diluents. 


Reductions in schedules for ethyl- 
eneglycol monoethyl ether, mono- 
ethyl ether acetate and isopropyl 
alcohol were reported. 

















Removal of grease and dirt from wounds, as 
well as doctors’ hands, is found to be effec- 
tually performed by Acetic Ether, as reported 
to the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., 
recently. Also removes surgical tape markings. 


* * * 


Solvent Action of Plasticizers on cotton is great- 
ly accelerated by presence of alcohol, accord- 
ing to study of plasticizers in Paint and Var- 
nish Production Manager. 





PRODUCTION TRENDS in major SOLVENT-CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 






CHEMICALS 


1I929=119.3 
1930=112.3 


Wa.We'la-te.\ selale).e 
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| EXPLOSIVES | 


PAINT, VARNISH and LACQUER 


(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 = 100) 


LEATHER 


AS AS) 


10Z0=I( z 


TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING | 


January-September 





Production in Industry September August 1932 1931 
CHEMICALS: index of production (1931=100)... 85.3 84.8 88.1 100.3 
eS SUI BOs os Kod b Cd6 086 6ERS ORES 19,938 18,340 152,913 235,023 
LEATHER: index of production (1931=100)... 100.1 90.3 93.7 104.3 
LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL: pyroxylin spread, 1000 Ib. 2,403 1,959 19,030 30,134 
PAINT, VARNISH, and LACQUER: sales ($1000) .. $16,014 $149,064* $205,774* 

LACQUERS only, 1000 gal................. (quarterly reports) 9,102** 12,513** 
TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING: 1000 yd......... 87,988 64,480 585,399 636,547 


*January-A ugust * January-June 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 


Insulating Value of Cellulose is materially in- 
creased by conversion to cellulose acetates and 
ethers. This process is applicable to papers, 
fibres, yarns and other electrical insulations 
and dielectrics. 

* * ok 


Over 400 Solvent Recovery Installations have 
been made in England and Germany since 
1930. New practices are cutting production 
costs, and many American manufacturers are 
turning to solvent producers for this service. 


* * * 


Purification of Benzol by removal of resinous 
materials through electrolytic oxidation is 
announced by Germans. 


* * * 


Ester Solvent Production Processes are described 
in the October issue of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. ‘ 





* * 


Recovery of Phenols from alkali solutions by 
ether extraction is being studied by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. 93-99 % yields of the simple 
phenols have resulted. The use of organic 
solvents is also being considered for extraction 
of acids from coal-tar distillates, with sub- 
stantial savings in cost and time. 
OK * * 


New Sources of Resins and Lubricants are being 
derived from the condensation of unsaturated 
petroleum hydrocarbons from cracking opera- 
tions, in the presence of aluminum chloride. 
These resins are now being used in paints, 
lacquers, and plastics. 

* * * 


Resistant Floor Finish with special pigment 
base is claimed to be three times harder than 
steel, giving adequate protection against nor- 
mal wear and abrasion. This British product 
is said to be satisfactory for both concrete and 
wood surfaces, and a single coat is sufficient 
for previously painted surfaces. 





ACETONE RECOVERY METHODS 


The considerable amounts of acetone 
consumed in industry, especially in rayon 
and cellulose acetate production, have in- 
itiated research work of basic interest to 
all solvent consumers. 

Four processes are now in use: solution 
in water employs a cheap medium, but is 
slow, requires considerable equipment, 
and results in only 80°, recovery. Solu- 
tion in a cresol, or metacresol-tetralin 
solution is 90-95% efficient, but corrosion 
occurs, as well as 10°, cresol loss in ratio 
to recovered acetone. Silica gel also 
absorbs water vapor, and subsequent heat 
recovery partially decomposes the ace- 
tone. 

An activated carbon process introduced 
in France has increased the recovery to 
96-97°., with the additional advantage of 
easy regeneration of the carbon and re- 
covery of the solvent by water vapor. Its 
scope is unfortunately limited, since the 
usefulness of the carbon may be per- 
manently destroyed by sulphur com- 
pounds, coal-tar particles, and dust. 








INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
wed. INDUSTRIALLHEMICALLO. Inc. 
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Acetic Ether 
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Butyl Acetate 
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Cotton Solutions 
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Ethyl Chlorocarbonate 
Ethyl Oxalate 
Ethylene 
Sodium Oxalacetate 
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Methyl Acetone 
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Earni t 
ngs at a Glance 
Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Amer. Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. f.... 5,540 68,980 p.07 p.86 
“— months, Sept. 
CEES eae Pia $39,816 325,014 4.05 
Consdl. Chem. Ind.: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. a1.50 79,428 112,591 b.03 c.40 
Nine mos. Sept.30 a1.50 236,748 351,135  b.07 c1.23 
Corn Prod Refining: 
Sept. 30 quarter. . 3.00 2,311,623 2,059,452 74 64 
Nine mos. Sept.30 3.00 6,465,004 7,553,719 2.03 2.46 
Davison Chemical: 
Year, June 30.... f.... 1,564,317 $237,405 
DuPont de Nemours: 
Sept. 30 quarter. . 2.00 g3,952,717 g12,348,076 j}.36 jl.12 
Nine mos, Sept.30 2.00 g14,914,884 237,157,236 j1.37 j3.37 
Industrial Rayon: 
Sept. 30 quarter. . 2.00 196,115 333,109 .... 2.30 
Nine mos. Sept.30 2.00 $210,928 397,971 2.74 
Internl. Agric’: 
Year, June 30... {f..<. 847,770 60,677 p.60 
Mathieson Alkali: 
Sept. 30 quarter. . 1.50 126,409 387,256 13 53 
Nine mos. Sept. 30 1.50 548,624 1,062,806 .65 1.43 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Sept. 30 quarter. . 2.00 1,434,853 2,315,926 56 91 
Nine mos, Sept. 30 2.00 4,541,811 6,704,091 1.78 2.64 
United Dyewood: 
Six mos. June 30... f.... 105,72 $86,564 ce p2.00 
fNo common dividend; tNet loss; aOn Class A eel bOn Class B 
stock; cOn combined Class A & B shares; gBalance for common 
dividends including equity in earnings of controlled companys not 
consolidated; jOn average shares; pOn preferred stock. 











Mathieson Earns 13 Cents in 3rd Quarter 


Mathieson Alkali, reports for quarter ended Sept. 30, net 
income of $126,409 after depreciation, depletion, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to 13 cents a share on 650,436 shares of no-par common 
stock. This compares with $171,929 or 20 cents a share on 
650,436 shares in preceding quarter and $387,256 or 53 cents 
a share on 650,380 shares in September quarter of previous year. 
For nine months ended Sept. 30, net income was $548,624 after 
taxes and charges, equal to 65 cents a sharg on 650,436 common 
shares comparing with $1,062,806 or $1.43 a share on 650,380 
common shares in first nine months of 1931. Income account for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, compares as follows: 




















1932 1931 1930 1929 
oe || $406,698 $711,119 $850,326 $951,984 
POI Gr GO. ii0.6c's.5-0:0's'e.0% 285,481 287,872 310,612 257,728 

LS na ee $121,217 $423,247 $539,714 $694,256 
So a) a a 7,069 10,267 8,136 8,361 
OUNE WIG. 6 oes occwacneee $128,286 $433,514 $547,850 $702,617 
PO@GGPEl1GE. ..05 oc cues Fe 1,877 46,258 58,022 93,085 
IWEU HHO fo Gos w chee en eee $126,409 $387,256 $489,828 $609,532 
Nine months ended Sept. 30: 

1932 1931 1930 1929 
CHAP TINGNG 5 i i65 oscsiccade $1,399,650 $2,005,428 $2,638,787 $2,724,666 
POG COIs. 6 5.5.6 5:60 00 eles 857,415 857,617 893,541 772,408 

PMc 3 oe veneer $542,235 $1,147,811 $1,745,246 $1,952,258 
GINO CHE). occ de esc 33,335 32,152 43,951 25,182 
SROOMINOS -.<'e)0o sac Sarnetr $575,570 sat ct gs $1,789,197 $1,977,440 
a 26,946 17,157 191,735 250,536 
TOO MIN oo 5 ns sins awus wa $548,6: 24 $1, 062, 806 $1,597,462 $1,726, 904 





Consolidated Chemical Reports for Nine Months 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, reports for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1932, net profit of $236,748 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on the 
$1.50 no-par Class A preference stock, to seven cents a share on 
80,000 no-par shares of Class B common stock. For first nine 
months of 1931, net profit was $351,135 equal, under participating 
provisions of the shares, to $1.23 a share on the combined 285,000 
no-par shares of Class A and Class B stocks. For quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1932, net profit was $79,428 after taxes and charges, 
equal after Class A dividend requirements, to three cents a share 
on the Class B common stock, comparing with $77,751 or one 
cent a share on Class B stock in preceding quarter and $112,591 
or 40 cents a share on combined Class A and Class B stocks in 
September quarter of 1931. 
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Du Pont’s Quarterly Earnings $5,531,096 


Du Pont, and wholly owned subsidiaries for quarter ended 
Sept. 30, shows net income of $5,531,096 after depreciation, 
obsolescence, interest, federal taxes, etc., comparing with $4,512, 
988 in preceding quarter and $13,802,549 in September quarter 
of 1931. After deducting debenture dividends and including 
$54,014 equity in undivided profits or losses of controlled com- 
panies not consolidated, there was a balance available for common 
stock in quarter ended Sept. 30, last, of $3,952,717 equivalent to 
36 cents a share (par $20) on 10,838,799 average number of 
common shares outstanding during the period. In preceding 
quarter, balance for common stock, including $15,749 equity in 
undivided profits or losses of controlled companies not consoli- 
dated, was $2,903,033 equal to 27 cents a share on 10,814,210 
average common shares and in September quarter of 1931, balance 
for common stock, including $142,022 equity in undivided profits 
of losses of controlled companies not consolidated, was $12,348, 
076 or $1.12 a share on 11,005,442 average common shares. 

For nine months ended Sept. 30, net income was $19,733,517 
after taxes and charges comparing with $41,412,948 in first nine 
months of previous year. After deducting debenture dividends 
and including $73,108 equity in undivided profits or losses of 
controlled companies not consolidated, there was a balance for 
common stock in first nine months of 1932, of $14,914,884 equal 
to $1.37 a share on 10,865,592 average common shares. In first 
nine months of 1931, balance for common stock, including 
$326,778 equity in undivided profits or losses of controlled com- 
panies not consolidated, was $37,157,236 or $3.37 a share on 
11,035,263 average common shares. 

Earnings for September quarter this year include dividends 
from G. M. investment amounting to 23 cents a share on du Pont 
common, comparing with 23 cents a share in preceding quarter 
and 68 cents a share in September quarter of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended Sept. 30, 
compares as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
a ee ee PO DR 2 0 ) ar rr 
Dep & obaol. ....6c6ee 3,244,058 3, 125,859 Db hat 
ee Eee 2,148,767 $6,188,962 $4,834,721 $9,569,517 
kt a Ge 2,494,666 7,487,465 7,487,465 10,505,322 
CROUP MIG cic cecacens 1,080,313 899,204 1,199,367 1,119,821 
go 3 eee $5,723,746 $14,575, 631 $1: 3, 521, 553 $2 1, 194, 660 
ORNs wi. css ets Ses 175,151 755,007 470,057 1,145,746 
De errr reese 17,499 18,075 18, 151 19, 083 
LC eee $5,531,096 $1: 3,802,549 $13,033, 345 5 $2 20,029 831 
10 1,632,393 i? 596, 495 1,493,028 1,489,138 
CAME CRUD b cenekes e564 5,422,472 10,995,366 10, 909,285 13,315,842 
BRR Ree Sx ck tends $1,523, 769 *$1,210, 688 #3631, 032 #$5,224, 851 


Consolidated income account for nine months ended Sept. 30, 
compares as follows: 








1932 1931 1930 1929 
ee $16,781,819 $26,729,009  ...... als 
Depr & obsol......... 9,771,113 | eer 

Ye ee eee $7,010,706 $17,444,168 $19, 540, 038 = $: 26,354, 416 
Ine G M inv.......0025 9,978,666 22,458,930 25,452,530 35,455,453 
COMO MIO. 6 60s kaesck 3, ,461,272 3,425,045 3,224,740 3,120,150 

MROUQNIEGes 6 oko 06 we’ $20, 450,644 $43,328,143 $48,217, 308 $64, 930,019 
WOOO 6 e656 6k wccccecae 664,036 1,860,892 2,178,120 3,303,296 
NMIOE sas boc iceecen 53,091 54,308 54,529 60,480 

ROO oreaes 3550 $19,7 33,517 $41,412,943 $45,984,659 $61, 566,243 
1) oC ae eee 4,891,741 4,582,485 4,478,985 4,350,581 


COMP GIVI. occ csicciscse 24,503, 963 33,124,121 35,076,146 = 45, 608, 894 





Li ee eee "$9,662,187 *$3, 706,337 +36, 4: 29,52 28 #11, 606, 768 
Surp beg yr..... 198,933,044 208,082,665 144,920,215 105,710,319 
Pn GerEN@ Sn eek awansecd erat aaa 22,457,745 24,953,050 
Surp adj... aS Gwhe- aeiainnckes 3,120 132,357,159 
Surp fr DHRU see + Kites Purdie Sb ; 5, 146, 743 

‘Fotal Gulp. «.... .6 6... $189,270,857 211 792,122 $206, 164, 647 $1 47, 416, 880 
Write down G M invest. 9 981,220 Oe. enn, .  eiteate’ 

ee $179,289, 637 $211, 792, 2 2 $: 266,164, 647 $147, ‘416, 6,880 

*Surplus. tIncludes $7,767 ,060 surplus wo ins Pre from issue of common 


stock sold under executives’ trust and bonus plans, $18,249,540 premium 
received for common stock issued under subscription offer and $6,340,559 sur- 
plus resulting from acquisition of R & H. 





American Commercial Alcohol reports for nine months ended 
Sept. 30: Net income after depreciation and all charges, $404,822, 
equal to $2.07 a share on 194,747 $20 par capital shares out- 
standing, contrasted with loss of $262,828 last year. 
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REGUS. PAT. OFF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


a 


*“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur’s Earnings Higher 


Texas Gulf Sulphur, reports for quarter ended Sept. 30, net 
income of $1,434,853 after depreciation and federal taxes, but 
before depletion, equivalent to 56 cents a share on 2,540,000 
shares of no-par stock. This compares with $1,384,423, or 54 
cents a share in preceding quarter and $2,315,926, or 91 cents 
a share in September quarter of 1931. For nine months ended 
Sept. 30, net income was $4,541,811 before depletion, equal to 
$1.78 a share, comparing with $6,704,091, or $2.64 a share in first 
nine months of previous year. During the last quarter the com- 
pany decreased its reserves for depreciation and accrued federal 
taxes by $77,072, making total of these reserves $13,570,379 on 
Sept. 30, 1932. Statement for quarter ended Sept. 30, compares 
as follows: 








1932 1931 1930 1929 
*Net income.............. $1,434,853 $2,315,926 $3,341,753 $4,028,959 
PAVIQGHON 6 50s:c06 60 eacsles 1,270,000 1,905,000 2,540,000 2,540,000 
Surplus; . cseccceses cee $164,853 $410,926 $801,753 $1, 488, 8,959 
1932 1931 1930 
Nine months ended Sept. 30: 
*Net income.............. $4,541,811 $6,704,091 $10,793,799 $11,480,489 
| een 3,810,000 6,350,000 7,620,000 7,620,000 
SUN eee ee $731,811 $354,091 $3,173,799 $3,860,489 
PO RUD oo assests 26,620,060 25,554,736 24,562,360 19,161,572 


*After depreciation and federal taxes. +Includes reserves for depletion. 





Atlas Reports Net Loss of $78,500 


Atlas Powder and subsidiaries report for nine months ended 
Sept. 30, net loss of $78,500 after depreciation, taxes, etc. This 
compares with net profit in first nine months of 1931, of $650,630, 
equal after dividend requirements on 6% preferred stock, to 
79 cents a share on 261,438 no-par shares of common stock. For 
quarter ended Sept. 30, net income was $75,897 after charges and 
taxes, equal to 83 cents a share on 90,761 shares of 6% preferred 
stock, excluding treasury shares, comparing with net loss of 
$75,168 in preceding quarter and net income of $241,510 or 36 
cents a share on 261,438 common shares in September quarter of 





1931, after dividend requirements on 6% preferred stock. Con- 
solidated income account for nine months ended Sept. 30, com- 
pares as follows: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 

Net maleic i .%.dsa.0s sac 0ee0 $6,368,646 $9,589,387 $12,867,877 $17,212,357 
INGO INNES os acs coanncens 78,500  *650,630 *1,075,099 *2,049,056 
BRE Sic caiecenccecaues 408,536 443,833 405,000 405,000 

Bi Cee eee OC ee $487,036 {$206,797 $670,099 +$1,644,056 


*Net income. fSurplus. 





Newport Industries, and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
Sept. 30, net loss of $91,855 after depreciation, interest and other 
charges. This compares with net loss in preceding quarter of 
$79,042, exclusive of $9,634 idle plant expenses charged against 
reserve created for that purpose, and with net loss in first quarter 
of this year, of $56,541 exclusive of $31,129 idle plant expenses. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 30, net loss was $227,439 after 
charges, but exclusive of $40,763 idle plant expenses, which were 
charged against reserves for that purpose. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended Sept. 30, the 
two preceding quarters and nine months ended Sept. 30, follows: 











Quar. end. Quar.end. Quar.end. 9 mos. end. 
Sept. 30,’32 June 30,’32 Mar. 31,'32 Sept. 30,'32 
CM TN icc cowaaeats $428,828 $467,250 $441,967 $1,338,046 
CON SG Gli ccsases 472,443 488,388 466,229 1,427,061 
RM exaaressceueee $43,615 $21,138 $24,262 $89,015 
Depreciation.......... 49,739 46,655 52,020 148,415 
Interest & other charges, 
Serer ee re ree $3,907 °$15,982 °11,093 °23,168 
Meta tre Sees cas $89,447 $83,775 $87,375 $: 260, 598 
Loss on sale of stock.... 11,671 8,141 $14,592 §,221 
Divs received......... 9,263 12,874 16,242 38,380 
SIGOE WOD i 566 cece nce $91,855 $79,042 $56,541 $227, 4: 39 


*Exclusive of $9,634 idle plant expenses, charged against reserve created for 
that purpose in June quarter, and $31,129 in March quarter and $40,763 for 
the nine months ended September 30, 1932. f{Profit. {Credit. °Debit. 





Air Reduction reports for quarter ended Sept. 30: Net profit 
after Federal taxes and other charges, $425,920, equivalent to 
501% cents a share on 841,288 3-5 no par capital shares outstand- 
ing, against $588,996, or 70 cents a share, in preceding quarter, 
and $758,627, or 90 cents a share, in third quarter of 1931. 
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Chemical Markets 


Davison Statement Reflects Fertilizer Conditions 


Davison Chemical and subsidiaries (certified by independent 
auditors) for year ended June 30, shows net loss of $1,564,317 
after depreciation, depletion, interest and provision for doubtful 
accounts. This compares with net loss of $237,405 in preceding 
fiscal year. Current assets as of June 30, including $1,408,092 
cash and U. 8. Government obligations, amounted to $6,361,791 
while current liabilities were $6,542,229. On June 30, 1931, cash 
and U. S. Treasury bonds amounted to $1,743,440, current 
assets totaled $11,806,177 and current liabilities $8,060,964. 


Consolidated income account for year ended June 30, com- 
pares as follows: 
1932 1931 1930 
| ee eee $1,334,113 $3,055,564 $5,269,566 
DOIN ee reccicas (xe sck et cewees 1,623,752 1,838,924 1,796,079 


$289,639 #$1,216, 640 *$3,473,487 


De oh 66 ig Aa awe aed Kaha 668,340 +469,080 °253,037 
CHOP CBEIOOIB So 5 i0 oc cer evicssauecs RINE | dae. enaeet 

RUNING oe ho cde eccars ta ac ce es $1, 140, _ +3747, 560 *$3,220,450 
a ee ee ne ne ys le ere 

WMS Coe. Sib ec aun wewas ok meee $857,845 #3747, 560 *$3,220,450 
DONG GUE CONE. oo icc oe sc iccccvcwnees 613,045 659,541 $613,676 
ey re er ree 93,427 325,424 423,176 
PU CAS GROPMOIOPORER ceccickcecicccs. 8 Keeceve Seecses 147,112 


$237 405 *$2,036, 486 
tDeprecis ation only. 


INO ook 09405 2 os cs oc ueaceeens $1 564, 317 
*Profit. Interest and other income charges, net. 
°Interest paid, net. 





Hercules Makes Better Showing 


Hercules Powder reports for nine months ended Sept. 
profit of $538,587 after depreciation, taxes, etc., equivalent to 
$5.07 a share (par $100) on 106,339 shares of 7% preferred stock. 
This compares with $1,087,886 equivalent after dividend re- 
quirements on 7% preferred stock, to 81 cents a share on 606,234 
no-par shares on common stock in first nine months of previous 
year. 

For quarter ended Sept. 30, net profit was $238,371 after 
charges and taxes, equal after preferred dividends, to nine cents 
a share on 582,579 common shares, comparing with $213,011 or 
four cents a share on 583,077 common shares in preceding quarter 
and $351,783 or 26 cents a share on 606,234 common shares in 
September quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of September 30, 1932, were $14,542,886 and 
current liabilities were $663,814, comparing with $15,186,980 and 
$626,476, respectively, on Dec. 31, 1931. 


30, net 


Union Carbide & Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1932, net profit of $1,984,917 after interest, fed- 
eral taxes, depreciation and preferred dividends of subsidiaries, 
equivalent to 22 cents a share on 9,000,743 no-par shares of stock. 
This compares with $2,254,997 or 25 cents a share in preceding 
quarter and $4,773,085 or 53 cents a share in September quarter 
of previous year. For nine months ended Sept. 30, net profit 
amounted to $6,221,354 after charges, taxes, etc., equal to 69 
cents a share comparing with $13,892,910 or $1.54 a share in first 
nine months of 1931. 





Monsanto 3rd Quarter Net—47 Cents a Share 


Monsanto Chemical Works and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, net profit of $201,821 after charges and federal 
taxes, equivalent to 47 cents a share on 429,000 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $258,361 or 60 cents a share in pre- 
ceding quarter and $361,720 or 84 cents a share in September 
quarter of previous year. 

For nine months ended Sept. 30, net profit was $736,042 after 
charges and taxes, equal to $1.71 a share comparing with $1,033,- 
174 or $2.40 a share in first nine months of 1931. 

Consolidated income account of Monsanto and subsidiaries, 
for nine months ended Sept. 30, follows: Gross profit $2,822,740; 
expenses $976,880; balance $1,845,860; depreciation $700,510; 
research expenses $280,281; profit $865,069; other income 
$24,655; total income $889,724; federal taxes $153,682; net profit 
$736,042. 
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“3s 8 iti 
The Industry’s Securities 
wien Sales Earnings 
Oct 932 1931 In During Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High ioe High Low High Low October 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
544 60} 513 634 30] 1093 47} 61,600 1,018,900 Air Reduction.................. No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
724 82 663 88} 424 182 64 280,800 4,335,200 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
1164 117 1164 119 964 1334 100 800 22,100 Cb eS” re eana 100 393,000 7.00 P 
8 10% 7 153 34 29 54 5,900 57,000 Amer. Agric. Chem..........e00. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
204 263 17} 27 ll 14 5 33,500 551,400 Amer. Com. Ale. (new).......... 20 375,000 da1.27 
sealant? vatbatee Ce wad 4} 4 : ae? 76,200 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 
ss Wi ii 15 7 18 ~~ 10} 2,200 38,500 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
10} 13 104 25 7 54 18 900 32,800 Atlas Powder Co................ No 261,438 .59 2.67 
65: 69 633 79 45 99 77k 370 5,350 oS ree 100 96,000 6.00 
26% 342 24 41 134 111 32 38,200 758,200 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 5.04 
94 11j 8: 13 3 21 6} 97,600 1,712,600 Comm. Solvents “— No 2,530,000 .60 83 1.07 
50% 554 44) 55% 242 86% 364 86,200 841,600 Corn Products...... ‘ 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 
138 140 130 140 99} 1524 116 547 7,707 ih <0 ee 100 250,000 7.00 
3% 54 33C 9 1 23 3h 18,400 194,600 Davison Chem. Co.............. No Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
333 433 31}; 59 22 107 50} 497,200 6,275,164 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,008,512 2.00 4.29 4.67 
98 1034 98 105 803 185} 914 3,900 47,900 US ren 100 1,098, 6.00 
50 56 46 87% 35) 185} 77 64,300 1,471,300 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 3.00 5.78 8.84 
120 125 120 125 99 135 103 110 2'065 Ce ree 100 62,000 6.00 
j 23 25 17§ 26; 10 434 13} 55,100 493,525 Freeport ROME OO sc ccccscccwcs No 730,000 2.00 3.26 wi4.77 
.... 243 234 293 133 434 133 500 27,500 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 1.50 1.04 2.61 
903 91 903 95 703 119 95 90 2,970 (eee ree 100 114,241 7.00 
1 1} 1 34 4 5+ 1 2,800 po ae ee ee No 450,000 Yr. Je .'30 1.68 
6} 6 63 15 33. «(#51 4} 100 8,700 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
7% 9 74 12 3} 20 7 176,100 3,063,850 Intern. Nickel...............0.. No 14,584,000 .22 .67 
9 «69 9} 11 8 16 9 300 16,300 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No . .60 h1.14 
14 14 113 22 9 55 13} 205,000 339,900 Liquid Carbonic _ ere No 342,000 2.96 5.22 
15 18 14 20} 9 31 12 14,100 215,700 Mathieson Alkali. eiedetans No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 
100%} 100} 100} 105 89} 125% 106} 20 1,570 7% cum. pfd..... Ceoceacece 100 24,610 7.00 " 
25 26% 24 303 133 29 16} 8,500 113,300 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 2.98 1.7 
17} 18; 15% 274 13 36% 16 19,200 510,000 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new)... No 252,000 = 1.23 
60} 60} 603 92 45 132 78} 200 21,300 National Le@a. oo. scccccccuscse 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
101 107 101 125 87 143 111 330 13,248 7 mC) cum. ‘‘A’’ pfd 100 244,000 7.00 
854 90 854 105 61 120 102 60 3,810 6% cum. "“B”’ pfd 100 103,000 6.00 
2 3 2 43 1 93 2 1,000 52/900 Tenn. Corporation......... ; No 857,000 1.00 1.21 
21% 22% 18% 26% 12 55% 19} 29,900 761,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur............. No 2,540,000 2.00 3.52 5.50 
234 29% 214 26% 153 72 27% 196,600 3,424,596 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 
113 164 10} 18 6} 282 6} 17,300 175,800 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 ~— 1.43 
24; 33 22 36 13% 77} 20% 57,700 1,326,900 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co........ sedate sid No 373,846 _ 22.96 
134 184 10% 23} 53 762% 11 70,000 1,702,300 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 
1 14.061 2 3} 4 1,400 907,200 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
5 a 5 EH 3 27 1,300 25,100 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
60 53 65 2 72 35 800 20,000 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
6 9§ 6 12 3 40 7 2,700 73,050 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 1.00 1.79 2.51 
NEW YORK CURB 
4 53 3% 8 1§ #123 2§ 71,700 590,020 Amer. Cyanamid ‘'B’........... No 2,404,000 21 . 
t } } h t 15 a 2,600 47,200 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. 30 Nil 
ts Ct a) re ey ee 400 12,100 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets........- 2.43 2,806,000 
..-. 59 491 59 17 814 164 400 10,100 Celanese 7 % cum. part. Ist om. ee 100 148,000 7.00 
32 45 32 46 8 65 25 150 Gite FS —. prior pfd...... ‘ 100 115,000 7,00 
2 2 2 5} |, er 100 pA gs ss fo") ree No 195,000 
| a) a) nS eS | 5} 300 2,100 Courtawltiy Ets occ ccc cacicccces 1£ 
374 37} 373 39 214 51 30} 100 4,000 Dow Chemical................. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
; i ' 4 4 yy | nes Duval Texas Sulphur........... No 500,000 
10 +10 7 10 64 13 6+ 500 3,000 Heyden Chemical Corp.. 10 150,000 1.00 
: ‘ a a: ae | a) rere 200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1,21 
.. 15% 12 203 6} 60 20 pa ere Shawmiesn W.& Peis ccicccccss No 2,178,000 1.00 
3 j + 3 4 12 i 15,100 100,700 Silica Gel Corp................. No 600,000 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
& ion see yc SRI ee en 264 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 — 11.42 
33 38 33 40 214 514% 30 708 9,587 Dow Chemical Co............e0- No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
95 95 95 100 88 MOY Saeces Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 3,000,000 7.00 
scar Satie Eee lis eae ceciatarar lees National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
33 34 323 39 193 75 3873 330 1,480 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je.’30 7.97 
1932 Sales Out- 
October 193 In _ During Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High'tLow Hiatt ™ High = October 1932 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
74 743 733 80 62 99 69} 10 DORN Mera CM ORNS ON eo ois os. bea ace MieeneWaecaccenseacs 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
78 79 76: 80 544 102 52 187 2,651 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. — Dior ebud be cen vacesoenecedces 1949 5} M.N. 29,933,000 
4 4 2 8 1 634 7 44 463 Apgie-CUIMGe Of, GOO Fliic ans ce  ceteccccddcccacéacvcnecas 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
47 484 394 60 344 104 59 39 283 By-Products Coke pal Ist sic egseudssannd oa 1945 54 M.N. 6,629,000 
.... 104% 103} 104} 1003 105} 100 19 Zur Clon Pte HU BOOS Oy Clee ok Soo cece ce ck cedeeecesinnce 1934 5 M.N. _ 1,822,000 
42} 52 42: 54; 32 IO sc . Int. Agric. Corp. 1st coll. tr. BORING UO TORR kc ovcccccaacs 1942 5} 
ogee 63 4 15} 75k 6 75 2,934 Lautaro Nitrate conv. 68.........0. cccceccccceccteceecces 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
94 941 92 95 67 GO oases Montecatini Min. & Agric. deb 7s with warrants............ 1987 7 J.J 8,188,000 
44 48 43 48 17 eee PE OUI Ee Cen ne aks ccna cacencoaddeccelee eee ée 1948 6 A.O. 3,578,000 
88} 88; 86 89} 66 103 80 75 CO EAVES Ati. ETWONGr Te NOREEN. 5 6 cc cccescensecceseocceses 1942 5 M.S. _ 15,000,000 
..-. 633 593 66 39 99 45 43 SSS Ter, Com rweanies COU, OB ES 6 6 cc cc cccccsweceeceasusmaues 1944 6 M.S 3,308,000 
49 52 45 75 30 MSs 2 Wammdih COM, CONN OB cc ccccccccesdcnccdsacccsceiccns 1941 5 A.O 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
61} 713 61 76 55 98% 56 153,000 3,133,000 Shawinigan W. & P. Ce WET eee ange ee census 1967 4} A.O. 35,000,000 
61 71 61 76 55 984 58 48,000 991,000 eI Eo va woie sees ckdeccdseckeneceouasee e--ee 1968 44 M.N 16,108,000 
52 55 43 55 47 eee Silica Gel Corp. ble Wied tak Geis wd da aime 4 baxesakecevidexe 1932 64 A.O 1 700, 
102 103 102 103 99 1043 95 22,000 673,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5148.........cceccececccccecceeee 1937 53 M.S 1,992, 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30; w 13 mos.; z Before inventory adjustment; *New Low; tNew High 
Nov. 32: XXXI, 5 Chemical Markets 453 
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New tools 
for industry 


EVER since it became worthy of its name, industry has progressed in direct 
proportion to the availability and efficiency of the tools with which it had to 
work. The rubber industry was unimportant until vulcanizers were invented. 
High-pressure synthesis awaited alloy steel. Anti-knock fuel made high-com- 
pression motors possible. 


So, in like manner, many industries have benefited by the large-scale 


production of several chemicals that were laboratory curiosities until Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation undertook their manufacture. 





It is worthy of note that eighteen of the products listed below were first 
produced on a commercial scale by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


Seven others are produced in the United States by synthetic processes 
solely by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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= Trade- mark 


@ First produced commercially by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
* Made synthetically in United States solely by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
Registered. 


Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, 
co Unit 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 
Chemical Markets 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for August 
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August August 
Articles Articles 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
GROUP 8. H 
' ydrogen peroxide (or een 
C . Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars ihntenrke th Pees saaewes » A 87, 600 11. 546 22. 493 3, 109 
OAL-TAW PRODUCTS... --.-.<-c}c. sce cccccce A... ee: 670, 723 || Potassium compounds (not eo j iy : 
fa Ibs-- 2 ; ‘ 
Benz) o--a-n--n--- _galls..| 3,184,072) 481, 520 404,409] 73, O55 ) ——_ pee be 142, 941) 19, 098 
Tude coal tar..........- ybls.1_ 2, 724 10, 277 44, 968 100, 472 || Sodium com 8......--Ibs ; . ‘ 54 Q7 
yb ter ~~ aaa ect ane 5 161 3906] 46° 558 compounds.......-Ibs..) 44,655,499) 865,511) 25,964,971] 459, 655 
: remem oe sli iti oa alls. - 132, 356 19, 026 6, 200 1, 151 Bichromate and chromate ape hags 
oal-tar colors, dyes, stains, an A, gee ie atk lbs. ‘ 9 93° on oF 
color lakes.....-...-...... Ibs..| 2,247,918] 445,606] 2,051,619] 402,886 || Cyanide... Ibs. oo i he Be 
— vl products, exclu- * . Borate (borax) .....-...-- Ibs..| 19, 511,831 353,201) 8, 119,522} 114, 360 
re of medicinals........lbs..} 3, 712, 802 83, 375 515, 790 46, 901 Silicate (water glass) -----lIbs..} 5,471,354 51,725] 4, 456, 935 32' 979 
Souease 2 ooo... s..| 3,055, 634 54,013} 1, 863, 942 33, 308 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIAL- || Sal soda_--....-....-.--- Ibs-. 771, 149 10, 818 422, 517 6, 132 
i EE EER a Se Pe eee 1, | ce 697, 419 eo (acid soda or - 7 
Ing Soda)..-...-----.--- Ss. 1, 348, 625 25, 608 1, 107, 073 8, 657 
Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) So Ibs. 580, 938 4, 796 ’ 378, 039 - ‘ae 
LEER AEE ODE 1, 978) 2, 482 1, 1, 623 B.sulphate (niter cake) .--Ibs_. 1, 460, 459 7, 305 42, 362 ” 739 
Lead arsenate- .---- 125, 621 11, 907 132, 577 10, 367 Lydronkdedesastio soda) Ibs 11, 389, 464 296,240} = 8, 207, 235) 183, 155 
Calcium arsenate... : 53, 340 2, 659) 4 2, 849 Sulphide............-...- bs 3, 958 161 81, 489 1, 506 
Other agricultural insecticides, Wo Ibs. 1, 572 183 4 380 359 
fungicides, and similar prepa- Sodium phosphate (mono, di, ; ais 
rations and materials. ---- Ibs. - 516, 266 46, 715 283, 458 36, 766 or tri) .....-.......-.- S.- 495, 352 14, 671 318, 201 8, 028 
Household insecticides and ex- Other sodium compounds ; 
terminators... Ib 514, 025) NO en BR en eee S 323, 075 23, 243 400, 515 26, 530 
Liquid | CR e e ne eter bone” 125, 760) 37, 493 _~—— 
Powdered or paste... _...- | SS Sees HOSS ‘ 6, 795 | Tin compounds. ---_- Ibs. 13, 575) 3, 314 
Household disinfectants, deodo- Zine compounds- - ________- Ibs_. 183, 934 7, 968) 
rants, germicides, and similar Gases, compressed, liquefied, 
preparations...........---Ibs- 222, 458) 20, 168 130, 10, 803 | and solidified— 
Baking powder.....-.-.---- Ibs_- 292, 644 89, 304 194, 4 46, 562 | Ammonia anhydrous... . lbs. 117, 845 14, 492) 32, 274 4, 996 
Petroleum jelly_-.. ee 686, 649 54, 582 874, 147 47, 778 | Chlovine................- Ibs. 309, 056 9, 355 214, 676 8, 697 
Tobacco extracts... .....---- Ibs_. 35, 905 5, 589 110, 645) 14, 434 || _ Other gases, n. e. s_......Ibs- 197, 723 25, 695 106, °61 265, O92 
Dextrine or British gum_.._Ibs-- 684, 539 26, 674 524, 077 19, 0 Other industrial chemicals.... _|.......... 187, 004|........ 4 99, 272 
Rubber compounding agents PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VAK- 
(accelerators, retarders, ~*~ Wok nc atceneecetaaas : | 1, 165, 180 665, 718 
aE CAT RS ey bs... 145, 250 69, 982 145, spcsecat is, Waitin nin ennai eatee: Tpmein dee 
Cementing preparations, fot re- - 58, 689 || Mineral-earth pigments— 
pairing, sealing, and adhesive = a Sienna, and | 
IRR RGB Ibs 257, 973 48, 102 180,097} 26, 488 other forms of iron oxide for) = a R 
Textile spec.alty compounds ole eadees ite. 3, 802, 305] 16, 424 445, 057 8, 877 
woumis! Gcenpasncecseseees Ibs. 315, 509 17,917 rth pigments 
Water softeners, purifiers, boiler 961, 003 16, 641 (whiting, barytes, etc.)-lbs_- 401, 298 &, 474 760, 619 10, 533 
and feed-water compounds Chemical pigments— cs : 
TEE ye s. 211, 197 29, 08: 126, 432 17, 294 ZinG Galdec.......-.......-108.. 581, 833} 39, 004 83, 028 10, 518 
Metal-working compounds.|bs- - 87, 950 10, 567 48, 067 8, 256 : eran, 2 mene b rae ay a? 7 7" = cena oe 
Dry-cleaning preparations ana eee ene 277, 896) 3. 249) 5 545 ; 
stain removers._...--.---- lbs _. 2, 979] 1, 075) 3, 414] 1,01 Carbon bl ret eae ee tat ota — = 1, 896 13, 249) . 46, 545 3, 546 
Other industrial specialty clean- | oo ¢ 7 Rod eaa. ee cakes nan ao eel aa 1 po ae 
ing and washing compounds | ans ORF ont 
lusi | EE Ibs... 364, 055 24, 946) __ ; 
wm. usive of soap)....---- S.- 71, 406 7, 502 58, 779 6, 990 Red lead.....-.-------- lbs. etal = 71, 510 365 
“Metal and stove polishes_Ibs 78, 493 10, 308 69, 072 ¢ Litharge.....---------- ibe. 948s aaah oR 275, 861 i, 159 
Shoe polishes and shoe clean- on ’ wae 9, 006 be: — Pires tae = eae sadideis 1320 5 b10 
eIS.-------------------- Ibs. - 86, 076) 26, 895 101,710} 24, 565 ee ee 231) 685 13, 081 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS-.___.__-- Fee eee 4876: TW... 252052222- 953, 130 Other chemical pigments-lbs- - 424, 315) 5, 682 315, 548 41, 320 
: Bituminous paints, liquid and | | 
Acids and anhydrides— EO eee Ea el 46, 409)____- : 20, 576 
Organic sistent of coal-tar 1) Paste paint... ......... -lbs-- 270, 281 38, 455 80, 846 13, 909 
queen peatersonsuaayt sed Ibs-- 123, 474) 10, 814 19, 442 5, 440 — or cold-water paints, | 
rganic— ‘ | ee ee s 656, 728 35, 199 106, 850) 6, 584 
bt ee ere Ibs. 12, 849) 1,771 8, 034 1,071 || Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) lac- 
Sulphuric. ------..--.-- Ibs. 64, 620 2, 460 305, 488 3,878 || | quers— 
Hyarochioric (muriatic) Pigmented... _.........-galls. 22, 384 66, 172 15, 562 43, 432 
eR Pose SS bs. 101, 997 2, 612 246, 316 ed a: re “s 7, 308) 15, 624 5,474 10, 117 
Boric (boracic) . ---.--.. bs. 550, 493 23, 72¢ 382, 343 17, 202 T prc for nitrocellulose lac- | 
Other inorganic acids and an- uers -galls_. 20, 635 27, 941 10, 163 12, 277 
aa” a Ibs... 369, 789 23, 736 593, 025 20,.691 Ready- “mixed paints, stains, ey 
ols— eae zalls_- 115, 686 254, 036 67, 417 145, 519 
Pere galls_. 42, 300 17, 467 60, 123 23,274 || Varnishes (oil or spirit, and | | 
Glycerol (glycerin) ....-.-1bs-- 14, 736 2, 216 11, 159 1, 240 liquid dryers) . ...--..--galls | 37, 091} 50, 865 31, 536} 28, 638 
Butanol (butyl alcohol). -Ibs_- 62, 567 6, 291 92, 281 8,177 || Paint and varnish removers 
aan cn7-aa 172, 363 28, 685 67, 474 9, 537 | a Ee SE eee galls = _1, 268} 2, 181| 192 326 
COVONG 0a 2 a <a s0n =o ------~- s- 293, 075 26, 132 286, 803 21, 835. || ee 
Carbon tetrachloride... --- Ibs- 36, 449 2, 126 89, 063 4, 869 || PeNTILzEns epimers 115,385} 949 743| 52,92€| 622, 126 
Carbon bisulphide Bes it Ibs. 195, 718 11, 462 215, 988 10,377 || ce eck age : | —— —— : 
Formaldehyde (formulin) - -Ibs-- 193, 016 11, 340 183, 022 8, 214 || Nitrogenous fertilizer materials—| | 
Ethylene compounds... ...- Ibs... 40, 831) 7, 396 7, 010 1, 847 Ammon.um sulphate. - _tons-__| 449) 14, 824) 349 8, 203 
Citrate of lime.........--.--lbs_- 109, 799 13, 600 412, 797 25, 135 Other nitrogenous chemical | | | 
Other synthetic organic prod- a tons. .} 6, 558 254, 344 14, 383 377, 136 
a aes IS. 170, 641 32, 150 162, 110 34, 671 Nitrogenous organic waste ma- | 
Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, ae tons. _| 675 6, 034 502 8, 645 
ation, a my 163, 291 38, 895 204, 719 33, 847 ——— fertilizer materials— | 
mmonium compounds (except osphate rock— \ 
sulphate, phosphate, and — | High-grade hard rock - tons | 37, 265 234, -00] 5, 149 32, 622 
hydrous ammonia)------- s 47, 327 3, 318 84, 375 5, 148 \ _ Land pebble_-.---.---tons. -| 64, 307 308, 791] 31, 052 152, 632 
Aluminum sulphate-..----- tp 4, 435, 294) 45, 231 2, 983, 392 34, 466 | Superphosphate (acid phos- | | | 
Other aluminum srenanaan © a WEEN ses Sana ace tons-.| 3, 957) 43, 099) 495 10, 292 
cigaipas aaipiaiah pas 177, 100 16, 726 9, 770 750 || Other phosphate aterials | , | 
ounds-|_ ow fll | nem nnnnenconnnnwnces | 6) 3 ‘ ri 
Sarbi . ease eamen 220, 054 9, 272 125, 268 4, 970 | Potassic fertilizer =r ne gg ie ae ™ — 
Chlorinated lime eich | || Potassium chloride or muriate | | ‘} 
ofemaee 2a Ibs-- 106, 318 4, 656 213, 274 3, 993 sale awn COI =| 1| 40}... Be] es ae 
ce, ere Ibs. 3, 487, 500 41, 680) 1, 141, 969 13, 790 Other potash fertilizers. . tons. S| eae ee = | 3 213 
Other, except arsenate, cya- | ¢ Soncentrated chezical fertili- | | | 
Cc nide, and citrate........ Ibs 295, 652 17, 298 96, 388 156 | _zers— ; | | | 
opper sulphate (blue vitiob | Nitrogenous phosphatic types | ' | 
Sa caweceguceskonsuasdaaceus be... 370, 577 13, 123 439, 669] 10, 930. |! STE Te 1, 424) 53, 766) 809) 25. 572 
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U. S. Chemical Export Figures for August (Continued) 





































































































































































































August August 
Articles Articles 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
' 
‘Nitrogenous potassic types SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS.|____..___-_-- ic: Sees 629, 950 
x Paral incu aedduitdstnaten s cud adbawsknseeeeeiee eine beatae Soap— — 
itrogenous | phosphatic po- Medicated..............- Ibs-_- 24, 632 15, 156 18, 890 11, 363 
Pr ated 6 © Reg ee Hanes ya sensien CANN ebay Mikron Toilet or fancy.-........- Ibs. 415, 924 7, 920 377,082} 61, 325 
nantes OR, me mee 172 TT ORR Ibs--| 1, 570, 372 104, 967| 3,712,356 225, 114 
iecig ech aeonies tons. -| _ wad Fheed. : Le Powdered or flaked. .._.-Ibs_- 84, 733 7, 181 47, 746 4, 479 
EXPL OSIVES, WUSES, BIC... : 22.) . oso c-cce CSE aera 183, 415, Shaving creauns..._--..-- bs. 67, 761 20, 797 66, 946 16, 612 
Explosives— | : a cakes, powders, and sual ; » 
Smokeless powder--__...- Ibs. 8, 428 5, 355 35, 487 28, 616° Other von = aca ea de _ aw po = te os 7 = 
Other gun powder-......-lbs__| 8, 709 2, 256 3, 500! 972 Scouring soaps and scouring —_ ’ , » 
Blasting powder--..-._.. Ibs..| 138, 128 10, 466 103, 540, 14, 973 panne Ma = | 5 060, 401 43, 432 
de eee Ibs 391, 750 50, 425 665, 300' 83, 602 Scouring Soaps ‘ica, eile li a alata | acta aaa tal 
: Other emmons O86. .......0b8- 72 2 39, 959) 11, 733 and po : : ; 236, 563) 18, 916 
uses and Dlasting caps— See ee fe ee eae ee sae e le » ’ 
Safety fuses.....-..-... lin. ft..| 5, 681, 000 27,736] 4,634,000] 20, 187 Housebold washing powders - nal — 
Blasting me ee No..| 646, 500) 9, 789 1, $55, 500 Geese: 0 SSSR teSweneaneenneeeees eo dnwmcwccnconcc|ansceccocece » ’ 
ical I Fi for A t 
U. S. Chemical Import Figures for Augus 
| August August 
Articles — Articles 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
a o—_— ————————— —_— ' 
‘ 7 Phosphate (except pyrophos- . 
quantity | Doters | Quantity | Dottre || , phate), dut--——--7— Ibe] 3a ne ie 
COAL-TAR PRODUCTS... ,.-- Ee, Re eee 873, 410|..---...----- 745, 996 pounds, n. e. s...\dut.......|.....-----..- oe - ae 30, 557 
Dead or creosote oil, free. .galls- 2, 597, 069 242, 143| 2, 825, 781 = a Radium salts, free.....-. ——.- ++ 13 > = 
Al other crudes, 100... ..........)..-<scsceacs- ce | eee es ev) SS Eee eee eee 
Actie@ot.2.......-. 5 “ibs. 98, 198 3.183 102, 498 10, 367 || Other industrial chemicals {u¢- i eaeeeaanae VIG OBS) cn ce esa 103, 374 
All other intermediates, dut-_lbs-. 94, 196 73, 935 38, 651 27, 019 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VAR- 
and color bases, n. e. s., dut. PRN tok cacwtecteccaweutencHacoeuacwucnse ee 87, 933 
5 ” Abs. j 388, 370) 454, 280 322, 719 360, 150 F ; 
Coal-tar medicinals, dut...-Ibs_- 2, 809 30, 242 , 484 26, 928 || Mineral earth pigments— 
o—— finished coal-tar products, ts, me pam ao 00 — — and iron — conned — _— — 
6c denehekenunenenanen bs LA 37 «t, , , O) ee , , . 5 
ee ant Ochers and siennas, dak_ibe.. 1, 742, 841 21, 694 538, 485 8, 844 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS...... | 2 ast Aateareeiieats Oe Fe | | ra ee 2, 448, 508 | = mineral earth pigments, 41, 424 5, 828 
— | | Bb an nn nn nn en nn ee enn wn el own e cen enn n--'. 9 AER aww mennnn nnn » 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, | Lithopone _ zine pigments, - 
and propylene derivatives, dut. | oe “= 330, 046 12, 502 585, 123 17, 065 
ais asd wabowaviaice’ Ibs... 31, 654 3, 730 27, 279 1, 508 | zine oxide and leade — 252, 688 1, 200 106, 470 aie 
clds 2S— p GUL. « coc ccccnccecne ’ 
Acetic or pyroligneous, dut. Other chemical pigments, dut. 
Kiva cbemhmeieionnieniaretee S . 1, 323, 120 80, 659 354, 560) 23, 620 EE 392, 010; 22, 249 556, 602 15, 010 
Arsenious (white amaeniee: ifree : . ‘ ‘ Paints, stains, and enamels, (S| aoe pS nee 17, 489 
37 = 916 2, 883) 2, 594 4, 347 
aero saseeeeeennceeaias “ 1, anh oes 37, 431 642, 000 18,688 || Varnishes, dut......-.--.- alls 
PUN SUE. ccc cue cnsece s.. 2,756 148 18, 305 1,013 
(0 er Ibs... 38, 726 2, 002 26, 959 1, 390 || FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol), fre a eee GS, GIO! IOGOG | ooe tons... 126, 403) 3, 521, 359) 56,017) 1, 136, 048 
250, 823 3, 272 99, 670 644 || _.. 
189, 644 41, 069 121, 360 17, 744 sae on ree 
meee (ee cil eee ee 6,771, 193,618 18,576] 308, 653 
Alcobols, including fusel oil, dut.|..........-.- oO ee "974 Aimmonium-sulphatealtrate, 
Ammentam compernte, n. ¢8. _ out E-- peeeueoae 1 45}. ..0- 2 n-|-oe---eeene 
Chloride (muriate), dut--lbs_- 267, 756 8, 033 261, 561 6, 874 ; , 
Nitrate, dut.....-- caaoean Ibs... 391, 115 24, 696 781, 968 16, 877 nitrogen, free. -......- tons... 2, 585) 58, 671 4, 567 131, 155 
All other, dut............ Ibs... 43, 194 2, 170 , 620 17 } ean nitrate, free...tons..|.........-- pagerersenis eae esteseons "ica po 
Calton comasants tal iee.. os b en 2,325 || Srled blood, tree... tons.. 865 28, 640) 245 4,777 
Galahens seubuaa : eee ic MN DARN tei: atmos Sodium nitrate, free... .tons_- eS a eee 
Atlee Gut...) She 9, 119 7.614 1, 520 1,136 Urea and calurea, free..tons--. 79 6, 071 63 7, 122 
All other— ; é . , Other nitrogenous, free. .tons-- 982 32, 561 1, 224 21, 706 
Sheets, more than three one Phosphates— 
thousandths inch thick, Bone ash, dust, and meal, and 
gjitd other forms, dut tbs”. 14, 476 14, 123 12, 206 9, 688 pensnmencaeeareinieieies: 2,507 at oe 
Sheetsandstrips,morethan | == | fF fo ("WP www eeeeeeen ne ce-eceeene -- , , 5 
one inch wile, not — Rete P nr roan free. .tons_- 7, 351 90, 375 2, 729) 25, 253 
inch thick, dut.--- ibs. 270 240 7 ase || Chloride, crude, free... ..tons_. 25,686] 848, 569 9,480} 335, 290 
Cobalt oxide, dut_..2222227 40, 935 44, 467 19,495} 22. 681 Kainite, free. ...-.....-- tons. 4, 007 35, 244 2,607, 28, 311 
Gopper sulphate, free_- 157, 851 5.911 E : Manure salts, free. -_-.._- tons-- 28, 603 398, 234 9, 192) 110, 601 
gross weight _ x Pee rr a ope Sulphate, crude, free_...tons_- 6, 741 284, 600 2, 343 94, 489 
SiihieGd jacbenaen bc clucpsaescsrcudpeenses 2, 330 Other potash-bearing sub- 
Copper sulphate coppercontent,; #8 | — < 193 stances, free__........tons-- 6 39 28 194 
ee: i en, eee 592 Fertilizers, compounded or com- 
Glycerin, crude, dut..____- Ibs- 748, 893 35, 987 23, 179 453 bined, rer ewer — 
Glycerin, refined, dut...-.- Ibs. e 3, 024 272, 695 14, 231 — oric acid and rn P - onl ~~ 
lodine, crude, free......---. bs. 13, 731 49,759 988] 1,517,690 || ,,, free.--.-..------------ tons... cn 4, 875 3 367 eer 
Linte, chlorinated, or bleaching All jo ee eee tons. 76 . ‘ ; 
DOW, GUE ...ncccccecnce Ibs. 265, 952 8, 142 109, 997 7 
Magnesium compounds, dut od 7 DEPIGMVES =. 3. cecees. adeiceclicckceamesace Di Oetssaseccossene 735 
et EEE RE Ibs... 846, 097 18, 2: i 
—— compounds, n.e. s.— ; on 1, 007, 403 il, 279 Pestes and other eo Loe. cubaewae eds kus concn aan minedares nds dares ra 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees, ee tis CPOM Grek anecl icc concunsassiouagscccanaclueuceneuseed * 7 
free. recta occa? 2, 044, 985 157, 568 2, 707, 892 129, 584 Fire crackers, dut.......--- bs. 9,901 893 1, 211 318 
een dut.. apenas .. 1, 078, 863 46, 438 g 598, 25, 449 Fireworks and ammunition, “Ts RS ee 2, 347 
Morate and perchlorate, ut. —s 
es om a eden . 66, 768 2, 665 1, 489, 760 51,276 || SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS.|_..--..------ 216, 142). ........---- 124, 950 
ne tartar, dut.. "the ek, Emenee Geek Sempeerr yee EOae Siena |e 
CONTIG; WOO o.nccncncuse bs 2 7 
Hy droxide -(c austic potash, + persk T1101) -a--nannneecc|sonnevene ¥ psi, ONC... . cuscccce Ibs _- 38, 103 2, 640 98, 244 6, 931 
Rapeseed Ibs’; 906, 133 44, 869 509,849] 26. 756 ern: Ibs. 111, 499 31, 651! 68, 610 15, 707 
Nitrate, crude (salt peter), 7 ; F ‘ “i All other, i centas ode = we a — a = 
DE. ockiewnctsncenenee tons..| 184 11, 741 : Tee..1DS-_- “ ‘49 vie 
Other potassium oeeren, | ‘ - aaa eae, cies * ‘ GPO) scosacecuecsu 42, 054 
ee a TSE bs... | 419, 509 20, 406 erfume ay 
— ee e. — | sais saciaead Po bine gapaannoae a enema 38, 157 aeaweees . = 
er EE | SE EER EER CMEC! SR Fe |e Oe ee: ml 2, 189) 2s , 
Sulphate (salt cake), free lbs.-|”” “8, 281,425] "41; 180)" "4/895, 20,813 || Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc... ‘ 
Cyanide, free...........- Ibs..] 1, 425, 678 162,533] 1,852, $y: 198, 910 dut-.--..--------------------- eee 29, 129)... ---.-.---- 15, 700 
Fesrocyanide cit — lll ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINA | i 
i aaa $17 ; $1 3 7 
ecg: a Tea RRR —— Oe or a es — RILY DUTIABLE, IMPORTED WON eeaeaseas~s-: | 9, a puencenccaaes | 3,611 
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The Trend of Prices 


State of Business 


The textile industry continued to feature 
the business news with rayon producers 
working at capacity. Silk centers, how- 
ever, did not enjoy the same degree of 
activity as did the cotton or rayon mills. 
Tanners reported some slackening in 
shipments to the shoe manufacturers. 
Opinions on the state of retail trade in- 
dicate slight improvement. Wholesalers 
are now feeling the depletion of retail 
stocks, but, in most quarters, it is thought 
that Christmas business will be unusually 
light this year. 

Two most encouraging signs were the 
increases in employment and carloadings. 
Dept. of Labor reports show an increase 
between August and September of 4.5 
per cent in employment and 5 per cent 
in payrolls. This is more than a seasonal 
gain, and undoubtedly, these increases 
were carried still further into October. 
Carloadings reached a new high for the 
year in the second week of the month. 
The third week showed some recession, 
but this is in line with the normal trend. 

The N. Y. Times index of business ac- 
tivity declined slightly in the last half 
of the month. 


N. Y. Times Index of Business Activity 
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Week Ended 


Oct. 22, Oct. 15, Oct. 24, 
1932 1932 1931 
Freight carloadings.... 56.7 57.5 68.0 
Steel mill activity...... 25.0 25.1 39.6 
Electric power prod.... 67.2 67.6 ry ey 
Automobile production . 14.4 16.6 24.4 
Card cotton cloth prod 99.7 96.6 88.6 
Combined index........ 55.4 56.0 66.0 
Heavy Industries Quiet 
The heavy manufacturing industries 
were still quiet. Steel activity declined 
moderately to 19 per cent. Automobile 


production remained at a very low level, 
but three producers in the low-price field 
were busy on new models. 

Wholesale commodity price indices de- 
clined again. Fisher’s index dropped 
from 62.2 on Sept. 30 to 60.6 on Oct. 28. 
The grain markets were featured by a new 
all-time low when wheat was quoted at 
4414 cents at Chicago and 45) cents at 
Winnipeg. 
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Indices of Business 


Automobile way agg Sept... ..o.. 
+Brokers Loans, oa 
*Building Contracts, 
*Car Loadings, Oct. ae 
tCommercial Paper, Sept. 30. 

be ee ere 
*Mail Order Sales, Sept 

Failures, Dun, Sept.. ae 
*Merchandise Imports, Sept. 
*Merchandise Exports, Sept. 

Furnaces in Blast, Oct. 1 
*Steel Orders, Sept. 30 

*000 omitted. 


000,000 omitted. 


Latest Previous Year 

Available Month Ago 

Month 

mens 6,866 5,539 6,540 
See $352 $433 $869 
$133,988 $128,768 $233, 106 
642 650 769 
$117 $108 $248 
Net 42.1 40.1 61.7 
39,156 33,777 45,955 
2,182 2,796 1,936 
cay $98,000 $91,000 $170,384 
ee $132,000 $109,000 $180,228 
ee 16.5 14.7 23.2 
ate ae) 1,985 1,969 3,144 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





VALUE OF EXPORTS 
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Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive100. 








Despite the uncertainty surrounding 
the political situation, the sentiment in 
the country continued to improve slowly, 
but surely. It is felt, that the acute finan- 
cial stage of the present depression is 
past, and that from now on the country 
will be able to devote its entire attention 
to the problem of business recovery. 
While indices of business activity, gen- 
erally, still compare unfavorably with 
the figures for the same period a year ago, 
it is encouraging to note that the trends 
are now decidedly upward, where a year 
ago just the opposite was the case. 
Shipments Expand 

Shipments into the consuming indus- 
tries continued to expand in volume in 
the past month. Caustic producers were 
particularly encouraged by the demands 
from the rayon field. Operations in the 
glass, paper, paint and textile industries 
were at a better level. October usually 
shares with March the distinction of being 
the two best months in the consumption 
of chemicals. Some slight recession is, 
therefore, naturally expected over the 
balance of 1932, but still manufacturers 
believe that the last quarter will show up 
as the most favorable one of the year. 
Disoda Reduced Sharply 

Sharp reductions in disodium phos- 
phate and anhydrous ammonia in tank 
cars occurred during the month. Aside 
from these two highly important announce- 
ments, few price changes in chemicals 
were reported. It was difficult to trace 
definite reasons for the fresh weakness in 
di-soda, 
petitive 
months. 


aside from the generally com- 
situation that has existed for 
Ammonia producers are anxious 


Chemical Markets 


to push this commodity in competition 
with other alkalies, and for direct: mixed 
fertilizer application, and are making re- 
ductions from time to time to this end. 
Domestic producers and importers of am- 
monium sulfate announced increases, but 
buying is still limited to small quantities. 
Chilean nitrate prices were also raised for 
November shipment and a still higher 
schedule announced for the December to 
June period. 


1933 Prices Withheld 

Announcements of 1932 contract prices 
continued to come in slowly. Sellers of 
cylinder ammonia released the 1933 
schedule. In the Metropolitan area, the 
base figure is again 14 cents, with spot at 
1514 cents. No announcements were made 
on alkalies or bichromate up to the end 
of the month. Both consumers and pro- 
ducers are anxious to see further improve- 
ment in business conditions before making 
commitments. 

In the fields closely allied to the chem- 
ical, prices were generally weak. In fats 
and oils, naval stores, gums, waxes and 
shellac, lower quotations predominated. 

Despite the weakness in rosin and tur- 
pentine prices in the last few weeks, the 
naval stores industry is in 
statistical position now 
in two or 


a much better 
than it has been 

Production has 
35 per cent below 
last year’s figures and distressed stocks 
are now no longer as feared as they were 
last season. 


three years. 
been cut between 25 to 


In the fats and oil group the market 
in most of the leading commodities de- 
clined when buyers again 
waiting attitude. 


assumed a 
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Market Comment 


Important Price Changes 


Advances Oct. Sept. 
Albumen, egg..........+.- $0.85 $0.81 
LO DOC OO ; .46 .45 
Ammonium Sulfate, dom. as 21.00 20.50 
BOD. wwccccccsvcccccons 21.00 20.00 
| er er 1.85 1.50 
Ss PETE CET ee 49 .00 47 .00 
Sodium nitrate, Nov.del. blk 23.40 22.90 
ST OME. x 660000600 24.70 24.20 
SD et ONS fic was -d0 00% 25.40 24.90 
Tankage, unground........ 1.35 1.25 
Declines 
Acid, Lact, 0.8. B...<66. .45 48. 
Ammonia, anhydrous, tanks .05 .05 5% 
SY. Serer ; 1.55 1.65 
Carmine No. 40..........- 3.25 3.50 
Dextrine, white........... 3.04 3.19 
Pe. coke eweeseesaenes 3.34 3.49 
Se TET ee 3.09 3.24 
Gum Trage acanth, No. 1.... .78 .80 
ON Ae Serre ore .63 .65 
Se ree isa 43 .45 
Gum, Gamboge, powd rer .65 .68 
Tinh: GROOMS... ...0064 e000 1.95 2.98 
Linseed meal. .....<.ssc0.. 23.00 23.50 
a eee ed ee 17.00 19.00 
a ese 16.50 18.75 
P hehotpi halene.......... .62 42 
Be is ax dessa wade 09% 114% 
ties SO Pere An .124% 
Sodium phosphate, di...... 1.90 2.20 
Starch, corn, pearl......... 2.19 2.34 
erie 2.29 2.44 
Valonia, beards........... 29.00 30.00 
Wattle bark hints 28.00 29.00 + 
Wax, Carnaubs 1, NOs. aux .26 .26% 
Bit cansbsavaeee ease .24 .25% 
No. 3 ss raat .13 13% 


No. 3 chalky ee re .13 134% 


Acetone — Contract withdrawals were 
in good volume. However, the continued 
restriction in lacquer production was a 
source of disappointment to producers. 

Acid Acetic With rayon activity 
holding at high levels, and several of the 
larger producers booked to capacity for 
the balance of the year, the outlook for a 
continuance of the heavy demand for 
acetic appeared to be good. No announce- 
ment on 1933 contract prices was made 
up to the end of October. 

Acid Chromic—Little change occurred 
in the conditions surrounding the market 
for this commodity. Producers were 
frankly disappointed in the automobile 
production figures for September and 
October, but were more optimistic for 
November, with several automobile manu- 
facturers reported busy on next year’s 
models. 

Acid Citric — The usual seasonal de- 
cline in consumption was reported, but 
prices were maintained at the level pre- 
viously established. 

Acid Formic — October shipments 
were larger in volume than in September. 
The firm price situation in this item re- 
mained unaltered. 

Acid Nitric — The continued absence 
of any definite improvement in the de- 
mand for lacquers has been reflected in the 
volume of nitric acid shipments. Prices, 
however, were firm and unchanged. 

Acid Oxalic — The textile industry 
was reported as taking fair sized quan- 
tities. Aside from this, the market was a 
very routine affair, with prices firm and 
unaltered. 
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Acid Sulfuric — Shipments were 
slightly below the total reached in Sep- 
tember. Consumers were more interested 
in 1933 contract prices. Production of sul- 
furte acid by makers of superphosphate 
during August totaled 56,731 short tons, 
according to a preliminary estimate by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census. This compared 
with 45,393 tons in July and 110,599 tons 

1 August, 1931. This estimate is based 
upon reports received from seventy-six 
manufacturers operating 104 plants. 
August consumption in fertilizer manu- 
facture was 51,052 tons, against 32,590 
tons in July and 94,860 tons in August, 
1931. Stocks on hand at the end of August 
were 93,660 tons, against 99,502 tons in 
July and 92,529 tons in August, 1931. 

Acid Tartaric — With the price down 
to 22c, the competitive position between 
domestic and imported appeared to have 
eased somewhat. 

Alcohol — The mild weather in 
October, particularly in the Eastern sec- 
tion of the country, had a deterring effect 
on shipments for anti-freeze purposes, 
but producers report the volume satis- 
factory despite this condition. Price 
schedules are being adhered to quite 
closely. Material in second-hands is said 
to be small. Competition for the anti- 
freeze business is quite likely to be more 
severe this year than ever. Glycerine pro- 
ducers were in the field early with page 
advertisements in several of the leading 
national magazines and those interested 
in methanol are inaugurating a deter- 
mined campaign to increase the volume 
consumed for anti-freeze purposes during 
the coming season. 

Aluminum Sulfate — A firm under- 
tone prevailed in the market for this 
commodity with the paper manufacturers 
showing increasing interest in larger ship- 
ments. No announcement was made dur- 
ing the past month as to contract prices 
for 1933. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous — Producers 
started solicitation of cylinder contract 
business late in the month. The schedule 
for the Metropolitan area remains un- 
changed. The contract price base is 14 
cents, and the spot figure 1c higher. 
Sellers of the product in tanks made an 
important concession, offering material 
at 5c, a reduction of 5c a pound. The 
announcement of the Du Ponts ofcom- 
mercial production of urea-ammonia, to 


be shipped in tanks, was widely discussed 


in fertilizer circles. 

Ammonium Sulfate — The price an- 
nounced for November shipment was 
$21.50 and $22 for December to June. 
Trading was in small volume during 
October. There was a noticeable decline 
in offerings on the part of importers. The 
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domestic production of sulfate of am- 
monia or its equivalent recovered from 
by-product coke operations in September 
was estimated at 27,163 tons, compared 
with 25,871 tons in August and 40,752 
tons in September, 1931. The total pro- 
duction for the first nine months of the 
year was 270,453 tons against 433,701 
tons in the corresponding period of 1931. 
Considerable interest was aroused by the 
announcement that 6,000 tons of Japanese 
sulfate had been received in September. 
Imports of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials during September were about 60% 
of those for September, 1931 and about 
54% of those for September, 1930. So- 
dium nitrate imports totaled but 517 tons 
compared with 48,590 tons for last Sep- 
tember and 19,362 tons for September, 
1930. Ammonium sulfate imports totaled 
33,995 tons against 14,315 tons for Sep- 
tember, 1931 and 4,135 tons for September 
1930. Superphosphate imports for Sep- 
tember totaled 1,059 tons of which 962 
tons came from Japan. With the excep- 
tion of Kainite, all potash salt shipments 
were smaller than a year ago. Exports of 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials during 
September were about 51% of those for 
September, 1931 and about 53% of those 
for September, 1930. Phosphate rock and 
superphosphate shipments were off sharp- 
ly. Only 29,349 tons of rock were ex- 
ported compared with more than 100,000 
tons exported during September of both 
1931 and 1930. Superphosphate ship- 
ments totaled but 635 tons compared with 
8,455 tons for September, 1931 and 7,197 
tons for September, 1930. Shipments of 
other nitrogenous materials, which in- 
clude sodium nitrate, urea, etc. totaled 
32,314 tons against 7,185 tons for Sep- 
tember, 1931 and 1,490 tons for September, 
1930. Of the 32,314 tons exported during 
September, 15,982 tons went to France 
and about 5,000 tons each to Canada, 
Spain and the United Kingdom. Detailed 
statistics are shown in the table attached. 





Imports 
September 
1932 1931 1930 

Calcium cyanamide....... 3,822 2,794 9,980 
Calcium nitrate.......... 0 4 95 
Sodium nitrate........... 517 48,590 19,362 
Ammonium-sulfate- 

agen OEE 0 0 197 
CRN Sarees ccccccn. cee ee 4,550 65 3,178 
iby Go, rr 90 605 365 
NNN. «5's e2sanosies clbee's 1,032 1,624 2,132 
Ammonium sulfate....... 33,995 14,315 4,135 
Urea and calurea......... 316 638 896 
Other nitrogenous........ 495 1,387 9,401 
Total nitrogenous 

| Oe 44,817 70,022 49,741 
Bone phosphates......... 1,824 2,758 3,270 
Phosphate rock.......... 0 +7 tt 
Superphosphate.......... 1,059 tt pas 
All other phosphates...... . 350 3,417 333 
Total phosphate 

reer 3,233 6,175 3,603 
Muriate of potash........ 8,284 25,563 31,277 
Sulfate of potash......... 5,045 11,430 12,720 
eS See reer ree 5,299 1,831 15,787 
Manure salts............ 14,902 27,608 43,303 
Other potash. .........0. 4 8 26 





Total potash materials . 33,534 66,440 103,113 





WitrODhOSE. .... ..050006s 622 0 597 
Other fertilizers.......... 5,296 4,063 3,680 
ee 87,502 146,700 160,734 
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NIACET 


announces 


wc. | CROTONIC ACID 


Melting Point 72° C CH3. CH: CH. COO Boiling Point 185° C 
Glacial Acetic Acid Crotonic Acid is a lower member of the series of unsaturated 
fatty acids which have attained such an important position in the 
U. S. P. Acetic Acid chemical industry. 
Acetaldehyde Crotonic Acid combines the properties of an olefine with those 
of a fatty acid and its wide variety of reactions are of interest in 
Acetaldol - highly diversified fields. 
Crotonaldehyde The various esters as well as the resins which can be obtained 
from Crotonic Acid are being investigated by manufacturers of 
Fastan protective coatings of various kinds. Crotonic Acid itself prevents 
Methy] Acetate sedimentation and gelatinization of naphthenate, linoleate and 
resinate driers in volatile organic solvents. The cellulose esters of 
Paraldehyde Crotonic Acid are also of unusual interest. 
U. S. P. Paraldehyde The availability of commercial Crotonic Acid may be of special 
significance to you and we suggest that its interesting properties 
Paraldol 








receive your careful consideration. 


Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANTS NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


AMIDUPYRINE USP 


CRYSTALS AND POWDER 















OTHER QUALITY MALLINCKRODT 
SEASONABLE ITEMS 











Acetanilid U.S. P. Guaiacol Carbonate U.S. P. 
Acetphenetidin U.S. P. Potassium Iodide U.S. P. 
Ammonium Chloride U.S.P. Sodium Citrate U.S.P. 
: : ° Antipyrine U.S. P. VIII & X 
Each batch of Mallinckrodt Amidopyrine passes our Caffcine Citrated U.8.P. Galbenaies 
testing laboratory as purer than U.S.P. Each batch 
must be up to standard before it is released for sale. 
COMPARE AVERAGE ANALYSIS A 
Ash . . . USP. 1% M.C.W. 01% One of fine 
H. M. Acid ae a trace none 1500 Chemicals 
H. M. Alk. ar ” trace _ none 


Packed in 100 lb. drums and smaller. Prices, samples on request. FOR MEDICINAL USE 


ST. LOUIS + CHICAGO - # £=PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO - NEW YORK - MONTREAL 
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Exports 








Ammonium sulfate....... 3 118 1,815 
Other nitrogenous chem- 

ON OR Pe ere 32,314 7,185 1,490 
Nitrogenous organic 

SS |, CPC ECT 274 251 0 
Total nitrogenous 

Ne) ee 32,591 7,554 3,305 
High grade hard rock..... 4,789 8,590 10,253 
Land pebble rock........ 24,560 98,424 


96,711 

Total phosphate rock... 29,349 107,014 106,964 
Superphosphate... . 635 8,455 7,197 
Other phosphate materials. 21 152 


Total Phosphate 





SE ee 30,005 115,621 114,161 
Muriate of potash**...... 90 12 ~~ 
Other potash**. ........+: 0 38 ** 
Total potash materials. . 90 50 1,106 
Nitrogenous phosphatic 

| Ee err 1,626 t : 
Nitrogenous potassic 

GPE ere re 0 t t 
Nit-phosphatic-potassic | 

ee REE eee seg 0 t t 
Total concentrated chem- 

ical fertilizerst - 1,626 3,813 1,495 
Prepared fertilizer mix- 

tures er RET 374 915 1,290 
eo | a = 64,686 127,953 121,357 


ttFormerly classified as ‘‘other phosphates.” 
tIncludes sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, urea, 
calcium cyanamide, ammonium sulfate nitrate, etc. 
ttFormerly classified as ‘“‘other nitrogenous ma- 
terials.’’ {Prior to Jan. 1, 1932 classified as ‘‘other 
fertilizers.’’ **Prior to Jan. 1, 1931 all potash ma- 
terials were consolidated. 

Antimony — Purchases were small, 
but prices remained unchanged, based on 
cable advices from the primary markets. 

Blood, Dried — Weakness was ap- 
parent throughout the month, both 
locally and in Chicago. It was reported 
that $1.50 could be done in N. Y. City and 
$1 to $1.15 in Chicago. 

Calcium Chloride — Business for this 
time of the year was said to be satis- 
factory. Producers are looking forward 
to much larger tonnages for coal-treating 
operations this winter. 

Carnauba Wax — When delayed ship- 
ments arrived from Brazil, the temporary 
lack stocks was relieved, 
prices declined moderately. 

Chlorine — With 1933 contract busi- 
ness practically closed, interest in this 
item waned. Shipments for the paper 
trade were slightly larger during the past 
month than they were in either September 
or August. 

Coal Tar Chemicals — Producers had 
not given, up to the close of the month, 
any clew as to their attitude on 1933 
prices. A slight expansion occurred in the 
call for toluene. Benzol and _ solvent 
naphtha were more active. Intermediates 
were featured by a brisk demand for 
aniline. Colors were in brisk demand 
from the textile industry, with dark red 
By- 
product coke production for September 
amounted to 1,544,491 tons, which re- 
duced to an average daily basis represents 
an increase of 8.3%. 
counted 


of local and 


and brown shades predominating. 


This gain was ac- 
for principally by the plants 
associated with the iron and steel indus- 
try whose daily rate of output was 11.7% 
greater than in August, as compared with 
a gain of 5.1% for the merchant plants. 
Benzol production being estimated from, 
the production of coke at by-product ovens 
known to recover benzol, amounted to 
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3,394,000 gallons as compared with 3,226,- 
000 gallons in August and 5,458,000 gal- 
lons in September, 1931. Stocks of by- 
product coke on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 2,258,739 tons, as 
against 2,187,881 tons in August and 2,- 
306,591 tons in September last year. Sep- 
tember increase in activity in the coke 
industry represents the first improve- 
ment that has been registered since last 
May. Output of tar in September amount- 
ed to 21,490,498 gallons in September, 
as compared with 20,458,853 gallons in 
August and 30,886,077 gallons in Septem- 
ber last year. Production of light oils 
in September totaled 6,765,687 gallons as, 
against 6,443,900 gallons in August and 
10,150,196 gallons in September, 1931. 
Production of ammonium sulfate, or its 
equivalent, in September was placed at 
27,163 tons, as against 25,871 tons in 
August and 40,572 tons in September a 
year ago. 

Copperas — With steel activity still 
at very low levels, production was not in 
excess of demands, and the market re- 
mained firm. 

Copper Sulfate — Shipments in 
October were better than had been ex- 
pected. Undoubtedly part of this tonnage 
represents forward buying. Despite the 
weakness in the metal, no change was 
made in the quotation for sulfate. August 
imports consisted of 2,330 pounds from 
Germany. 

Dextrin — A decline of 15¢ per 100 
pounds was reported by leading producers 
of corn products. British gum is now 
quoted at $3.34; canary corn at $3.09; 
white at $3.04. The reduction was attrib- 
uted to the lower prices existing for grain. 

Glauber’s Salt — Sizable quantities 
were taken by the dyeing centers, but a 
slight falling off was noticeable in the 
tanning industry. Prices were fairly firm. 

Glycerine — Shipments for anti-freeze 
purposes were in good volume, but trading 
in the crude grades was light. It was re- 
ported that 4¢ could be done on crude. 

Lithopone — October shipments were 
said to have been about equal tothe volume 
in September. Announcement of the price 
schedule for the first half of 1933 is ex- 
pected late in November. 

Mercury — A slightly firmer tone was 
in evidence in October and two advances 
of $1 each were made, bringing the current 
price up to $49 a flask. Offerings of 
domestic material on the Pacific Coast 
were light, and this condition probably 
accounted for the improvement in the 
price situation. 

Methanol 
changed. 


— Prices were firm and un- 
Producers of the anti-freeze 
grade are decidedly more active this year 
than last. Monthly statistics on produc- 
tion, shipments, and stocks of methanol 
and acetate of lime, based on data re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census by 
identical establishments, are presented 
in the table below. 
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Methanol 
Gallons 
1930 1931 
July July 
Refined— 
Wood distillation— 
PTOGUOUON . 6000 cscs 250,085 91,696 
Coie) ee 309,274 122,846 
Stocks, end of month 471,509 395,322 
Synthetic— 
PROGUGCION . 6.5. 6 660050: 412,214 437,805 
SRI MONOD. 05:5 cc30 se 266,809 283,866 
Stocks end of month,.. 1,354,252 3,062,605 
Crude— 
PRGGUOUOD s 6.660.460 60.6.0.0:% 187,319 154,473 
Stocks (at crude plants 
and at refineries and 
in transit), end of 
SIU < rc Sv awe ewnwes 663,641 609,583 
Acetate of Lime 
Pounds 
i 3,455,112 840,064 
a ene 3,061,333 4,654,342 
Stocks, end of month...... 21,296,431 20,388,666 


Nickel Salts — Spot business was gen- 
erally poor, but inquiries were more 
abundant as several of the automobile 
producers started limited production of 
1933 models. Prices were unchanged. 

Potash — The market in this com- 
modity was a very dull affair. With the 
close of the month the October discounts 
were withdrawn. The discounts on im- 
ported potash salts are as follows:—On 
orders with specifications placed prior to 
Nov. 1 for November shipment, 3%; 
prior to Dec. 1 for shipment during De- 
cember, January or February, 2%. Orders 
placed on and after Dec. 1 for any ship- 
ment between Dec. 1, 1932, and April 30, 
1933, list prices apply without discount. 
Discounts on domestic muriate (Cal- 
ifornia) are as follows:—For shipment in 
November, 3%, and December, 2%. A 
discount of 514% is allowed on domestic 
25% manure salt throughout the season. 
That discount also applies on 30% manure 
salt and muriate of potash from New 
Mexico. 

Potassium Carbonate — Demand for 
both domestic and imported material was 
greater in October than in the previous 
month. Of the August imports of 598,466 
pounds, Germany shipped 509,160 pounds; 
Netherlands, 22,520 pounds; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 66,606 pounds, and Hongkong, 180 
pounds. 

Potash, Caustic — Trading was of a 
very routine nature. Soap producers were 
not quite as active in the market during 
October as they were a month ago. 
Prices were firm, however, and the out- 
look for the continuance of 1932 prices 
was good. Of the August imports of 
509,849 pounds, Germany shipped 469,209 
pounds, and Sweden, 13,640 pounds. 

Potassium Chlorate — Activity in 
this commodity was largely limited to 
routine shipments against existing con- 
tracts. Prices were firm and unchanged. 
Germany shipped 1,482,593 pounds of 
chlorate and perchlorate and Sweden sent 
7,167 pounds, bringing the August total 
imports to 1,489,760 pounds. 

Rosin — Prices locally and in the pri- 
mary centers tapered off from the levels 
reached in September. Statistics from 
producing points were favorable, with 
receipts considerably below the compara- 
ble figures for last year. It is expected 
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Cellulose Acetate 


Uniformity and Stability 


PLASTICIZERS 


oO 
Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 
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Acetic Anhydride 


90/95% 


Anhydrous Sodium 
Acetate 


Cresylic Acid 


Pale 97/99% 


Casein 


for all purposes 


Lacquers, Dopes 
and Plastics 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


180 Madison Avenue 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 


NEW YORK CITY 


Church & Dwight, In 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


etl 


Bicarbonate of Soda. 


Sal Soda 


Monohydr; 


Standara Oualitj 
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Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., Londom-Brussels 
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that production will be 25% to 35% 


below 1931. A more bullish sentiment 
exists and, in many quarters, higher 
prices are anticipated, despite the recent 
weakness of the past few weeks. 


Saltcake — Demand from the paper 
trade held up quite well during the period 
under review. Sales to the glass trade 
were irregular, however, but no change in 
price was noted. 

Shellac — Business in the shellac 
market declined, and several grades were 
reduced in the last week of the month. 

Soda Ash — The market was quiet 
during the past month with consumers 
waiting for the announcement of 1933 
schedules. Until some indication had been 
given of the probable trend, buyers are 
likely to limit purchases to immediate 
needs. 

Sodium Bichromate — Withdrawals 
were in fairly good volume during the 
past month, although business, generally, 
was spotty. Interest is now centered in 
the question of contract prices for 1933. 


Soda Caustic Producers were 
pleased with the volume of material being 
taken by rayon producers. Consumption 
in other industries was fair but, generally 
speaking, buyers were adopting a cautious 
attitude pending announcement of 1933 
contract figures. 


Sodium Cyanide — Prices remained 
firm and unchanged in the face of limited 
interest on the part of consumers in the 
electroplating and case-hardening indus- 
tries. The situation in the Detroit area was 
disappointing, but a slight increase in pro- 
duction schedules is looked for in Novem- 
ber as three of the low-priced producers 
were said to be about ready to go into 
production on 1933 models. Of the 
August imports of 1,852,145 pounds, Ger- 
many shipped 1,065,344 pounds; France, 
209,400 pounds; Netherlands, 9,220 
pounds and Canada, 568,181 pounds. 

Sodium Metasilicate A fairly 
active demand from the miscellaneous 
group of consuming industries was re- 
Shipments into the laundry 


ported. 
trade were more encouraging. 

Sodium Nitrate — Only small quan- 
tities were said to have been booked at the 
prices announced on October 15. Material 
for November delivery to manufacturers 
and mixers is now quoted at $23.40 for 
bulk; $24.70 for 200 pound bags; and 
$25.40 for 100 pound bags. For dealers, 
$25.30 in 200 pound bags; and $26.00 in 
100 pound bags. For December-June de- 
liveries, an increase of $1 a ton above 
these prices was also announced. 

Sodium Phosphate-di — A _ highly 
competitive situation arose in the Pater- 
son, N. J. district in the last week of the 
month. Quotations were reduced 30c, 
making the new schedule $1.90 in bags 
and $2.20 in barrels. 
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Sodium Phosphate-tri — The tri salt 
was not affected by the weakness dis- 
played in di-soda. Shipments for detergent 
purposes were in fair volume. No indica- 
tion of next year’s prices has been given 
as yet. 

Starch — Producers announced a re- 
duction of 15¢ during the past month. 
Pearl is now quoted at $2.19, and powdered 


at $2.29. As in the case of dextrin, the 
decline was attributed to lower grain 
prices. 


Superphosphate — Trading was of a 
routine nature. Quotations of $7 a ton 
for run-of-the pile and $7.50 for screened 
and mill stock, were reported shaded on 
attractive business. Production of super- 
phosphate in the U. 8S. during August 
amounted to 90,582 tons, according to the 
N. F. A., a decrease of 44% from August 
last year, when production totaled 161,711 
tons. Stocks on hand on August 1 totaled 
919,763 tons, against 1,157,751 tons on 
the same date in 1931, and on August 31 
amounted to 965,865 tons, compared 
with 1,275,371 tons on August 31, 1931. 
Stocks at the close of August consisted 
of 712,782 tons of bulk superphosphate 
and 253,083 tons in the form of base and 
mixed goods. Compared with August 
last year stocks were down 24% in volume. 
Total shipments for the month were 
51,535 tons, compared with 74,230 tons 
during August, 1931, but shipments to 
consumers, dealers, etc., were 7% higher 
compared with August, 1931. For the 
eight months production of superphos- 
phate was 812,043 tons, compared with 
1,519,513 tons during the same _ period 
last year. Eight months’ shipments were 
1,463,352 tons, against 2,488,193 tons 
during the same time in 1931. 

Tanning Materials — Several of the 
natural materials were quoted at lower 
levels during the past month.  Sizable 
price reductions were made in wattle 
bark, valonia, and myrobalans. 

Tin Salts — The metal price was 
slightly easier as the month closed, but 
shipments of producing countries belong- 
ing to the restriction agreement were be- 
low the agreed figures; so that it appeared 
likely that the price would move within 
very narrow limits in the next few weeks. 
Demand for the tetrachloride was fair 
in the silk-weighting centers. 

Titanium Dioxide — A new paper 
package was placed on the market during 
the past month at 4c under the barrel 
price. 

Tragacanth — Weakness developed 
during the past month, No. 1 was avail- 
able at 75c to 80c per pound; No. 2, 70c 
to 75c; No. 3, 35c to 40c; No. 4, 20c to 
25c; No. 5, 10c to 15c; No. 6, 8¢ to 9c; 
sorts, 7c to 8c. 

Turpentine — Prices declined mod- 
erately locally and in the primary centers 
when consumers again restricted purchas- 
ing to immediate needs. Offerings were 
unusually light, however, and the statis- 
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tical position warrented, in the opinion of 
several factors, an upward price revision 
in the near future. 





Animal Oils — The market in this 
group was marked by continued absence 
of interest on the part of buyers. A fair 
inquiry was noted for neatsfoot, but 
trading in degras, lard and oleo was 
limited to relatively small quantities. 

Cottonseed Oil — Trading in this 
item reflected the bearish feeling existing 
generally in the commodity markets. 
Crude was easier at Southern points, 
despite rather light offerings. 

Chinawood Oil — While inquiries 
were in fairly good volume, actual sales 
were limited largely to small quantities for 
immediate shipment. Prices locally and 
in the primary center were easier. Offer- 
ings abroad were rather limited. 

Cocoanut Oil — A rather easy tone 
prevailed with offerings reported on the 
Coast as low as 2%c in some quarters, 
while in others, 3c was asked. Sales were 
restricted in local trading circles to rela- 
tively small quantities. 

Corn Oil — Crude was rather quiet 
and concessions were being given in some 


quarters. Production and stocks are said 
to be light. 
Linseed Oil — The situation in this 


commodity was in direct contrast with 
most of the other oils. Prices showed a net 
gain for the month and more inquiries 
were in evidence. Towards the close of 
the month the flaxseed market weakened 
and it is thought, in some quarters, that 
some of the recent advance might be lost. 

Menhaden Oil — The extremely weak 
position in this item continued through 
October and rumors of sales of crude as 
low as 9c were reported in Baltimore. 

Whale Oil — Trading was restricted 
to routine purchases for immediate ship- 
ment. The greater part of the unsold pro- 
duction of whale oil from the 1930-31 
season, amounting to about 900,000 barrels 
or 150,000 tons, has been held by a sales 
pool, which during the last 12 or 15 
months has disposed of such quantities as 
to leave unsold about 250,000 barrels 
equalling 42,000 tons on Sept. 1. Of the 
quantities disposed of, the Unilever com- 
bine has taken about 23,500 tons, and 
other European buyers, including Russia, 
about 84,000 tons. The new season began 
Oct. 20, about six weeks later than the 
1930-31 season. Only one sale of pros- 
pective catches has been reported so far, 
amounting to 16,000 tons. The quota 
agreement entered into by all Norwegian 
and foreign whaling companies operating 
in the Antarctic, except the Unilever Co., 
according to which production will be 
limited to the mean figure between the 
production of 1930-31 and the carrying 
capacity of all the factories, less a reduc- 
tion of 38%. Under the quota, the esti- 
mated production for the coming season 
will be about 1,800,000 barrels, or some 
300,000 tons. 
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| Af 
COLUMBIA BRAND 


99% - 100% 98% - 100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na,O 76% Na.O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid - Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 
431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 
Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 














ROSSETT 


METHANOL ACETIC ACID 


Products of a self-contained organization adequately 
equipped in resources and facilities to meet any requirement 


Ne on ee, Oe 
WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
ALSO 


821 RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 


immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 
Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,’”’ but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Oct. 1932 $1.63 











Current 1932 1931 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb 183 21 . 18} 21 .184 al tanks, wks, ton T5300 sais El aie .00 
Acetaldol, 50 gal dr......... Ib 27 .3l 27 .31 .27 .3l 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib. 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
INEM, ncn oa oa oases lb. .95 .35 .95 1.35 .95 1.35 60°, 1500 lb dr wks... .100 lb. i Oh 1.423 1.27} 424 1.424 1.274 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl...Ib. .... 2 .20 .26 22 23 Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. ‘drs lc-1 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 SE ree sn PI ar eee ssc 18.50 
DR sc cncmecceiew ee b. .21 25 Re .25 21 .25 40%, lc-1 wks net........ eta: ERE | scenes 2 | ee 42.00 
Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. .30 .32 .30 .32 .30 .32 Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls.. 223 .40 2 .40 .23 .40 
Mostone, Ganks..... . «200000 See .10 Sai .10 .10 . 10} Tartaric, USP, gran. oo 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY...... gal.. 1.15 4.25 1.15 1.26 1.18 1.25 eo ae eee .22 22 .254 - 254 .294 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib cby...Ib. .55 68 .55 .68 .55 .68 Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ i. 3d .80 to .85 -80 .85 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- Trichloroacetic bottles... .. ies ape0 SANE sons 2G « 2.75 
trachlorethane).......scc00 Kegs. ...-eccccceccoees oa ale) “GEA sca eee i | ee 2.00 
(re ee .40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 
Acids Aleman, Blood, 225 Ib bbls. . 35 -40 35 .40 .38 .40 
: -— Ore ie .10 oh? 10 .20 12 20 
BO ONO. ois veccsensecnigns 12 12 .12 .12 12 12 Mire WOAIIO Ss ssccisos sc cnet ——— "85 75 ‘90 55 60 
Acetic, am 400 Ib bbls Technical, 200 lb cazes...lb. .62  .66 62 .66 48 66 
c-l wks .......+.+. 100 Ib. 2.65 2.75 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.60 | Vegetable, edible.......... Ib. 160 .65 .60 .65 .60 65 
Glacial, bl e-lwk....100lb. .... 9.14 8.35 9.14 8.35 9.23 Technical..... lb. .50 55 50 55 ‘50 55 
PE MEIN 50 sk ie k's hoi ce as 8.89 8.10 8.89 a Cos gene ee eee lakes 
DED <ciss caeccoks es awwe ’ 42 oan .72 42 42 42 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls....... . Ib. 85 95-8595 BB «85 Alcohol 
MORMIORS, DOM. oo 0.000000 DD. «=. 65 .70 .65 yj -65 ‘ J 
Battery, cbys.......-.-. Webi 8 106 28 in te eee eS 6—6lU OC a 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbis....Ib. 35 145 135.45 35.45 Drums, l-c-1 wks....... eerie 128 ‘128 .1645 .1545 nf 
Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. - Tank cars wks.......... Le SiABer 113.113 «4.148 = .148~Stst16 
Ce IRE TEAC =? 0425 .05 _.0425 .07 06} 072] Amyl (from pentane) 
Broenner's, bbls.. .......... Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 WOW io ccns cess cle sacs 176.176 203.203 _—-.236 
Butyric, 100% basis cbys....lb. .80 .85 .80 _.85 .80 | .85 Diacetone, 50 galdrsdel...gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 
COEID 0 05:90:03 o4n0es 0 Dy cece BSB svisse §.25 2.0. 5.25 Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 
Caen, 1500 Ib drume MN ccnmarckwkanesch gal. 2.56 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 
Bases ersarsesceeeees -044 T34 044.054 044 = .054 Anhydrous, drums ; “gel. 54 .58 54 -58 54 -60 
Cc hromic, ve ee Ee 11% 28 1s. .16) coeh 217 No. 5, *188 pf, 50 gal. 
Chromotropic, 300 1b bis. "1: 1.00 1.06 12.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 drums extra.........gal. .... 396° .27 396.27 44 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. ; Isopropyl, ref, gal drs.....gal. .60 -65 60 65 .60 1.00 
Ree lb. .29 30 -29 .33h . 334 .43 Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr. ‘gal. .... ae i. oe aT: 
Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls......... Ib. .52 54 52 54 .52 -54 | Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal d drlb. _80 82 80 82 80 “82 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY.gal. /40 41 40 47 42 -60 Alpha-Naphthol, crude lb. 
97-99%, paledrs NY....-gal. 145 149 145050149160 | Pg dese 87) .58iwSTti(i«w HS C«‘<i«“iOSC*«‘«C«‘S 
Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib. Alpha-Naphthy lamine, 350 Ib 
aMkied weed wen eee are Ib. .103 ae .104 13 - 104 .12 pie AER SP AE 32 34 32 34 32 34 
Gallic, tech, bbls............ Ib. .60 .70 -60 -70 .60 -70 | Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
A ee eee Ib. .... 74 seen, oe 74 bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..... fb .75 77 75 .80 me ff .80 Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... {b. .60 65 .60 .65 .60 .70 ECR aeRO i00 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln cby lb. 59 .60 .59 Yer .67 Potash, lump, 400 Ib casks j é 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 icseccs caigcesl 1 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
ID GbyS WKB... 000.0000. Ib. .45 48 45 -48 45 -48 Soda, ground, 400 Ib bola 
Hydrochloric CP, see Acid MPMI Safi ivatetOa ue seein 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 
errr ee 3 2 
Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks .lb. .80 -90 80 90 .80 .90 er ren oe. . 100 b. b.22.90 aie =—— a = “2 
Hydrofiuorie, 30%, 400 Ib bbls : Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 b 
sesresee cesses ee elby wees 06 ..... 06 ..... -06 RRR b. .15  .16} 15 17.16 17 
Hydrofiuosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib m m > | Stearate, 100 Ib bbis....... Ib, 1150.17 15 21.18 22 
SOc cakcaivacsake lb 11 .12 oak 12 mI 12 Sulfate, Iron, free, bags Pe 
Hypophosphorous, 30%, _? ue i” - “. is i cesckssueres OO lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 
demijohns ............. 75 OS 75 85... Coml, bags c-1 wks 100 Ib. 1.28 1.30 1:28 1°30 1:38 1:30 
— 22%, dark, 500lb bbls Ib. .04 .04 .04 .044 .04 .044 . 
o. light, 500 ib, bbls eneort Ib. 11h 112 11} "12 Stree Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs Midcses, Reh Diets DO Tsietecs 1.15 
Proton! 250 Ib Risec. Sky Ib. .36 .42 .36 242 .36 .42 ‘ 
 * anenaialgaeenatettaae Ib. 116 (16 116 [16 116 ‘16 Ammonia 
Malic, og Rl cinta a are Ib. .45 .60 .45 .60 .45 .60 | Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks .... .05 05 Lo ere .05} 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls........ lb. .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 .65 | Ammonia, anhyd. 100 lb cyl.. .lIb. 15} - 15} 15} .15} “Oot 154 
Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric......... Water, 26°, 800 lb drdel...lb. .02} .03 024 .03 .02 .03 
es | See N unit 7 .07} .07 .O74 .07 .07}4 Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.. ih Lo ae .02} .024 02 
COMED WKB... .0 00502. S unit .008 .01 .008 .O1 .008 Ol eT RO Oe re .26 .33 26 .39 28 39 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl.. _ 20 .30 .20 .30 .20 .30 Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. Plant 
Monosulfonic, bbls.......... BS 3:00 42.508. UO “505 GeO feiss beter Sau; Bete? xcos Diae) isan 5.15 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb ned Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls. .... Oe 14} Ry 14} .22 21 aa 
Se EP -P 100 Ib. .... eer Se 1.35 Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs..lb. .08 <42 08 12 .09 12 
RARER, WER. 0646 sce SOOO sees “EGOO eens LO. ase 1.00 Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 
20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. .... | eee | eer 1.45 WEE sachs inisreres ~~ 4.50 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 65.15 
of ee eee .85 -95 .85 .95 .85 .95 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks. lb. 6.25 5.75 5.25 6&.75 5.25 65.75 
Naphthionie, tech, 250 Ib... ||. .60 65 .60 .65 .60  .65 Lump, 500 Ib cks epot...lb. .10}  .11 .10$ .11$  .11 118 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb cbys c- Lactate, 500 Ib bbls....... iD. 15 .16 15 16 15 16 
rrr SOO cess “OMID wate B00 vena. 5.00 Ammonium Linoleate...... AD. 50s S| ll 15 ‘| ee 
ba deg, 135 lb cbys, c-1 Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 .10 06 10 .06 10 
ena eae ene SPER. sacs WOOD: casce OMB ou 00 Persulfate, 112 lb kegs.....lb. .20 223 20 27% .25 30 
Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY. «lb. li 111 11S 611-108 ~—S—. 11] Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib. 

Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.. ase a ‘chews SD ere .14 TS NK 6 oro ouninie wisn Ib. .08} .11} 08} 12 -11} 12 
Syrupy, U SP. 70 Ib drs. Ie bine’ 5 eres a Seer .14 Sulfate, bulk c-1....... 100 lb. cats 1.05 90 1.40 1.10 FP 
Picramic, 300 Ib bbls........ Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 .65 .70 Southern points..... i ee 1.05 90 1.40 1.25 1.75 

ee rere Ib. .30 .50 .30 .50 .30 . 50 Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
Pyrogallic, crystals............ 31.6% ammonia imported 

_Sigheenseveesesseesceces Ib. 1.45 i.6 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.60 bags Cif nak wae eR ee ton34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 
Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl,....Ib. 33 .37 .33 .37 .33 .37 Sulfocyanide, kegs........ Ib. .36 48 .36 .48 .36 .48 
Sulfanilic, 250 lb. bbls....... lb. 14} 15 .14} .16 15 .16 | Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys PS Sheree re ar 157 =. 157 17} 16 .222 

Soe Ms daccan case 100 Ib. 1.6 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 ONS G AED 6 6:6 0500-6: sicoie os Ib. 173 18 alee 18 163 . 236 
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Methanol 
(NATURAL) Methyl 
Senrnars Acetone 


97% Methanol Shipments In 
95% Methanol Tank Cars Drums 
Denaturing Grade Methanol a 


GENERAL OFFICE 
& 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA, 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 








































y : ie Uniform and reliable 

% coal tar products for the chemical 

consuming industries. Remarkably free from 
oO pp a R impurities . . . with excellent color and odor. 

a Koppers supervision of mining, carbonizing, dis- 
sg tyaashgy as tilling and refining processes insures superior 
ESN auesees i quality. Samples and technical infor- 
mation on request. 


) 


&y 





BENZOL (All Grades) 
TOLUOL Industrial and i 
t 


Nitration) 









XYLOL wv ona tntussay 
SOLVENTNAPHTHA | 
PHENOL (ox ss0rurty) 
a 


Special Fractions) 


CRESYLIC ACID 
(98% Pale . . . Low boiling) 
NAPHTHALENE 


¥e UST AER 





| KOPPERS | 
PHENOL 


Melting Point—34}°C 
(90% Phenol content) 
Melting Point—29°C 
(82% Phenol content) 


Prepared especially for 
manufacturers of resins. 
Exceptionally low 
impurity contents 
and freedom from 
sulphur have estab- 
lished these grades 
as standards of 

























Fe A A PASTE AEAC 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FT 








& 
Sar we 
ESTA 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM NEW HAVEN 
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Amyl Alcohol 


Prices Current 








Dichloroethylether 
Current 
Market 
Amy] Alcohol, 7 me gee 
Peroate, 1 1) Gi ..0.02005 Mis oes 5. 


Aniline Oil, 960 Ib des & tks..Ib. .144 
Annatto, fine............... - .34 


ee eer TT re TT .05¢ 
Needle, powd, bbls........ lb. .07 
— soln (butter of) os 

os 500 Ib bbls sckteas son iby .074 
Salt, 63% to 65%, tins....lb. .20 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls ..... Ib. .16 
Vermillion, bbls..:........ Ib. .38 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls..... Ib. .20 
Double, 600 lb bbls........ Ib. .16 
PR. oe oS a Ib. .16 

ols, ee Pe Ib. .124 
ATR ude, era casks........ Ib. 07 
Pe Pree lb. .18 


Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs. _ 09} 
White, 112 lb kegs......... 04 


Asbestine, c-1 wks,......... “oot co ous 


Barium 


ea Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .Ib. .13} 


Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton63.00 69. 
drs. <b. <td 13 


Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb 

Hydrate, B08 ib bbls....... lb. .04} 

Nitrate, 700 lb casks. lb. .07 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb’ bbls 


Wi toca ck sca oe ton23.00 24. 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6. 


Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags..Ib. .144 
Refined, cases........... lb. .20 


WO OND 63.0 4.0.4s00 000s Ib. .30 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb. 

drums wks ee se Ib. .60 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 

al tanks wks.. | 

Ind. Pure, tanks works... a eee 


Bensidine Base, dry, 250 - 


Sonnet, Chloride, 500 lb drs.lb. .40 

Benzy! Chloride, tech drs... .lb...... 

Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib...... 
Napht. ylamine, sublimed, 200 


OS arr Ib. 1.25 1. 


Tech, 200 lb bbls ......... lb. .53 


Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls wks..ton60.00 75. 


Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs 


c-1 wks “eo .100 lb. 1.75 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY..... Unit 1.55 
Chicago EERE PR Unit 1.50 
S. American shipt....... i 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ Saree P 
Bone, raw, Chicago..... re eee 22. 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... Ib. .06 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton..... 23. 
I a lb, .018 
Besdenen. Mixture, 16% pwd.lb. .11} 
rene Ib. .114 ; 
Braszilwood, sticks, shpmt..... lb.26.00 28. 
Bromine, cases............+. 36 3 


Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. ‘Ib. [60 1. 
OS err lb. .55 1. 


Butanes, com 16.32° group 3 
OE ee eee » eer 


Aldehy a 50 gal drs wks...lb. .31} 
Carbitol see Diethylene Glycol 


DAORO COUGH BROOME) cvccccccce scene 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .lb...... 
PROMSONOLE, GIB. . ..0006c0%s lb. .20 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. ..... Ib. .25 
NG rrr Ib. .55 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. .65 


ater Acetate, 150 - bags 


Pi eh cca eebaGs kewkale . 05} 
Carbide, d <i ns anata a ma Ib. .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bags 

<5 ewe kee oes kas ee 1.00 1 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb dre 
(Rak ns nis wae < 21.00 
Solid, “850 lb drs o-1 fob ue 
cpa cskeees dasha e ee coe ton..... 18.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags.......ton34.00 35.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb i. ia aiae 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, eh Ib bbis. ~ .07} 
Stearate, 100 lb. bbls...... .16 
Calurea, bags S. ot ores c.i.f.. — bease 88.65 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls.Ib. 16 : 


Candelilla W ax, ‘bags so aha My. «ves 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Glycol 


Mono REND cascccakecnse Fee0~ 
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— Decolorizing, wie 


Ib. 
Bieulfide, 500 lb drs lc-1 
NY 1 


Pe ae ere D. 32 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. .Ib...... 

Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
a lb. 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags. . . lb. 
No. 1 Yellow, DAS. «..<6.0 Ib. 
No. 2 N Country, bags... .lb. 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. 

a rer lb 


ZZ 


o3N. 
Oy BAY ii aines scales lb. 


Casein, Standard, Domestic. . . rhs 
POUNG 4c :2,o-1cs0cbasseane BS ico s-026 


Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... .lb. 
ee ee ere Ib 


Transparent, er TD: 64 ce 


Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs.lb. 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. . Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .lb. 


Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. 
aaa" M5 Hardwood, lump, — 
ree err 


b. 

Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls.. .Ib. 
Chestnut, clarified bbls wks. . .lb. 
25% tks co eae lb. 


Powd, 60%, 1001b bgs wks.Ib...... 


Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. 


China Clay, lump, blk mines.. ne 8. 7 


Powdered, bbls............ 
Pulverised, bbls wks.. _ton10. 
Imported, lump, bulk..... tonl15. 


Chlorine 


Chlorine, cyls lc-1 wks contract 
eyls, cl wks., contract... .Ib. 
Liq tank or multi- -car lot ‘eyls 


wks contract........ 100 Ib. 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
te 16-T WER: 05.6033 oe05 lb. 
Chloroform, tech, oe drs..lb. 
Chloropicrin, comml CPR 66.62 lb. 
Chrome, Green, CP......... j 
eS ee Ib. 
DO Wied vit a sicie rie valence lb. 


20° soln, 400 Ib bbls... .. . RS 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. . lb 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb 


oe eS ere bbl.10. 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... .lb. 1. 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. 
Teneriffe silver, bags...... 
Copper. metal, electrol. . .100 lb. 
arbonate, 400 Ib bbls..... lb. 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls...... lb. 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ - 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls. . 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 6 


Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks....100lb...... 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Ol WHO DOME. «occ sccar tonl4. 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
SRY en eee = 
Cottonseed, S. E. bulk e-1...ton 
Meal S. FE. bulk.......... ¢ 


on 
7% Amm., bags mills. ..ton13. 
Cream Tartar, USP, 3 lb. 


lb. 
Creosote, USP, 42 lbcbys..... lb. 


Oil, Grade 1 tanks........ gal. 
oo SRR ee gal. 
RIND 5 5.035-0,310.0 6 cle scwe gal. 

Cresol, USP, drums......... » 


Crotonaldehy: de, 50 gal dr.. 
Cudbear, English............ _ 
Cutch, Rangoon, - a bales. - 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . 
Cyanamide, bags a frt micas 


CO ere 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags.100 Ib...... 
White, 140 lb bags..... ee 


Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs. . Ib. 
White, 220 lb bags le-1... . lb. 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1... Ib. 


Diamyiphthalate, drs wks...gal...... 


Dianisidine, barrels.......... ee 2 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal d 1 ae 
Dichloroethylether, 50 on: drslb...... 
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WM.S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 
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Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 














Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phosphate for 
all industrial purposes. Crystals are of 
uniform size and sparkling white ap- 
pearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bowker’s 
Disodium Phosphate insures satisfactory 
results in the delicate operation of silk 
weighting and finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also being 
successfully used in treating water for 


high-pressure steam generation. 
CHEMICAL 


BOW KER conrany 


419 4th AVE., NEW YORK 
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In Any Technical Work 


or Business, Mathematics 
Is Essential to Success! 




























The best trained men win. To-day there 
are jobs and contracts only for trained 
men and men who have not neglected 
their training since completing their 
education. Every year brings increasing 
use of mathematics in the new develop- 
ments in business and industry. In 
engineering design, keen present day 
competition is bringing about the re- 
placement of empirical factors by 
exact calculations with resulting 
economy of materials. In chemistry, 
physics, and _ physical chemistry 
many of the new developments have 
been almost entirely based on 
mathematics. 
To meet these conditions, the 
alert technical man, chemist, 
engineer or business man must 
have an adequate command 
of mathematics. Do you 
possess this ability? Or is 
mathematics a subject which 
you have never mastered 
or, more likely, one that 
you have allowed to grow 
rusty except for some particular 
\ type of calculation that you still use? If 
so, you will find here the means to overcome this handicap, one 
that has been designed specifically to meet your needs. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B. 8. in E. E., A. M. 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Interesting practical problems—worked out for you step by 
step—covering every phase of mathematics from the simplest 
to the most complex—form the basis of these new-type mathe- 

matical books. Now, to learn or review mathematics, you need 
no longer go back to the slow methodology of your school books. 
Here you will find mathematics adapted to the needs of the man 
who must study by himself. Besides the clear explanations and 
worked problems, these books give you a wide variety of un- 
solved problems—with their answers—for you to try yourself. 
This method is so simple and so clear that even a man without 
any previous training in the subject can readily use them to 
master it—following these clear explanations and applying them 
to his own problems as he goes. 


A Complete Course and Reference Work on 
Mathematics in These Four Inexpensive Books 


Starting from the first simple principles, these interesting books 
take you, by easy stages, into detailed applications of higher 
mathematics. Each step is clearly explained and is followed 
directly by sample problems and answers. There are, in addition, 
interesting practice problems with answers. 

Arithmetic for the Practical Man Algebra for the Practical Man 
Trigonometry forthe Practical Man Calculusfor the Practical Man 

4 volumes 1240 Pages Illustrated 


ACT AT ONCE! 


Send for these books to-day and see for yourself how much 
interest and enjoyment you will have while getting this dollars 
and cents training. Use the coupon below to order the books. 
Remember they have been prepared by an expert to give you 
the kind of mathematical training you need in practical work. 
Look up the problems that have puzzled you and see how quick- 
ly you can find the solution in these books. 

-+> MAIL THIS COUPON <—_____—- — 
Haynes Publications, Inc., 

25 Spruce Street, New York City. 

I am enclosing check or money order for $7.27 for which you may 
send me ‘‘Mathematies for Self Study’’ in four volumes. It is under- 


stood that if for any reason I am not fully satisfied with these books 
I may return them within ten days for full refund. 


Name. 
Address 
City.. 
State . 
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Dichloromethane Pri ces Cu rrent Dichloromethane 
Lead Oleate Lead Oleate 
Current 932 1 Current 1932 1 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low Hi 
Dichloromethane, drs wks....lb. .55 .65 . 55 .65 .55 .65 Tanner’s Special, 100 tb bags 
Disthylamina, 400 Ib dra....:0: 2.756 23.00 2.75 S200 S76 FBO FQ vckinwin’ vninccsancccdOOvescus 2.36 Sa oe | Sr 3.14 
Diethylearbonate, drs....... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 | Glue, medium a bbls. 153 .20 153 +=.20 16 .24 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs....lb. .55 .60 .55 .60 .55 .60 Pure white, bbls........... See -20 .18 ey 4 -20 .26 
Diethyleneglycol, drs........ lb. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 | Glycerin, CP, 550 ‘Ib drs......ib. .O0% .10 .092 So Meee oS: .144 
Mono ethyl ether, drs...lb. .15 .16 15 .16 15 .16 Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... Ib. .07} .07} 074 .09? .09 12 
Mono butyl ether, drs...Ib...... - 26 .24 .30 .24 .30 Saponification, tanks...... ee .05 .044 064 + .06 .07 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs. .Ib.  .26 Le “GRGG0. «eS aetot ohaoke ae aeae Soap Liye, tanks. 25.00 le sce .04} .033 .05 043 .07 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... Ib. .64 .67 . 64 .67 .64 .67 ~~ hite, crude, 220 lb bgs. .ton12. 00 23.00 12.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 
ss _ ene, 1000 Ib. Flake, 500 lb bbls......... Ib. .05 .06 .05 .09 .06 .09 
sista eters oka © stake Roe .23 -26 .23 .26 -23 .26 
Diethy leulfate, technical, 50 zal 
ee eee ee 006 .30 .35 .30 .35 Gums 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs.. “Ib Palast i ere Le ee 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs...Ib.  .25 27 .25 27 .25 .28 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs...lb. .45 .50 45 .50 .45 .50 | Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb.  .15 .16 15 .16 .15 .164 fine 140-150 lb bags....... Ib. .03% .044 .032 044 .03% .043 
mex: ** “weneneenens 400 ~ Powd, 150 lb bags...... ecb. 06 .064 .06 064 .06 .06$ 
TA ey .13 .15 13 15 .13 15 Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags....lb. .18 -20 .18 .20 .18 .20 
Dietnesaghihaiens, 4 350 Ib bbls Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
Sepisiih ne eaAea anne ose 34 37 34 37 .34 .37 250 Ib cases............lb. .35 .40 .35 .40 .35 .40 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls.. DP 23 .24 .23 .24 .29 .30 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... lb. .50 55 .50 55 .50 .55 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls... ‘tIb. :16 my Ig .16 «Ad .16 .17_ | Asphaltum, Barbadoes aa) 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib POA WRB c60 <5 60.00 cee .04 .05 .04 .06 044 .12 
bbls wks............ ..:lb, .42 46> .42 =.46 «= .42—S—.46_ | Egyptian, 200 Ib cases... .... Ib: Bo © 28 6 © 
Piibcan (ee TeetGIENE TOKENS) 6565565 sekoe. Kauss ween sees, Sadana Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 
Diphenyl...............+-6- _ .20 -40 -20 -40 .20 ee ee 0n30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 
DPIMVIRING : . o.s.0 5.255.055 .34 .37 34 oe woe .38 aes? gies standard 136, ib. 
Dipheny Igus unidine, 100 lb bbl iP. .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 ee ies RR eae) . 08} .09 .084 .09 -08} 13 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums........ Ib. .26 __.30 .26 .30 .26 .30 ten Dust, 160 lb bags..... lb. .04 .05 .04 .054 .054 .06 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton..... 27.00 26.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... Ib. .05} .06 .054 -06} .07 .08 
ee, Eee. Ib. .05 -054 .05 .05} .05 .054 F — 136 lb cases and 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases ...... “eG. ae ee” ee” ee 2 a eet. 05} .06 .05$ .06 .06$ .074 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls | Shes No. 1, 224 1b cases Ib. 110} 11 .10$ 11 10 =.15 
INE co see sccese 100 lb. 1.76 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 No. 2, 224 Ib cases........ Ib. .06 .07 :06 .O7$ .07 .10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. No. 3, 180 lb bags......... Ib. .044 .05 044 .05 .05 .06 
Ae re ee eae ry. Ib. .22 .23 22 .23 .23 .28 Benaoin aguas U.S. P. 120 lb. 
ROR CMD sass ao beatelecelers Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 i eS SR. Suen .19 .19 22 23 .34 
Ethyl Acetate, 8 Ester, Cusak ¢ a 112 lb bags, clean 
RBOEB, 2050s sc eseswnece b..... 100 620% -09 .064 .09 GOMIIOS ooo cscs sue chs ee Ib. 21630) | AT 164 «.17 .16 sae 
MR ioe 6 oe oa ik ais ieee ae a “wasue .10 .08 .10 Dark, amber.......0.ccece lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .064 .074 
Anhydrous, tanks......... aes =, LO .10 .075 .119 Light, eR ae lb. .08 .084 .08 .09 08 14 
Ta Ne ere SEcisloin'd a 5 eee -103 .085  .121 Water; White. .....00sc0008 > .o7 45 37 45 37 45 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs....lb. .65 .68 .65 .68 65 Abe) IDR 9055 oc coccls exaraisis-sauelueee 34 .36 34 .40 .42 .58 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 .88 .90 | Manila 180-190 !b ee 
Bromide, tech, drums...... Ib. .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 55 Us rd aieos hse eee saree Ib. .09 .10 .09 -11 Pe | .13 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal vee —_ 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 MEN ew o:dicis wu Sars oe salons Ib. .08 .084 .08 .08} .09 .104 
Chloride, 200 lb drums.....lb...... «NEP en ae PRU oe kee on cca ese ee lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .10 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys..... See : rere OD weccjare is .30 a ene eee > .04} .05 04} .05 ‘al .064 
Ether, Absolute, 50 galdrs.lb. .50 .52 .50 .52 .50 .52 DB Chie: 6 i oso so0.0 cok .05 4 .05 .064 .054 .08 
Puroate, 1 ib tins... .....6-1D.....- i ae BOO i555; 5.00 | East Indies ple 180 - bags ib. .044 3.05 .044 .05} .05 .054 
Lactate, drums works. .. .lb.  .25 -29 25 .29 25 .29 Pale bold, 224 lb es...... 12} .14 12} .16 S| ae: 
Methyl! Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib...... OO. xmeon ee .30 Pale nubs, 180 lb a, _ .064 .07 .064 .08} .08 .09 
Oxalate, drums works...... lb. .374 .55 74 .55 45 .55 Pontianak, 224 lb cases...... 
re Aare rate, 50 gal drs wks Ib... .. cL eee cee .304 Boldigen No. 1;....<.0.s0% Ib. 14 15 .14 .16 16 Bs 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 Ib dr..Ib.  .65 -70 65 (LUE oer .70 Gen. chips spot......... Ib. .05 .06 .05 .08 .07 084 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys.  _ “ Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib es...lb. .09 093 .09 .094 .10 2 
oe eS ET eee lb. 7 .85 .75 .85 45 .85 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases.....lb. .084 .09 .084 .09 .094 114 
Dichloride, 50 galdrums....lb. .059 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases. lb. .08 .084 .08 .084 084 ll 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. -lb, .25 .28 25 .28 .25 .28 Kauri, 224-226 lb cases “No. 1 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks...... ee .24 24 SG TS LETS OLE ACNE be >. .20 25 20 .42 .42 .50 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .17 .20 7 .20 si? 20 No, 2inir PAlO.«<.05:..0ic .20 25 .20 .30 24 .29 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate Brown Chips, 224-226 > 
e-em 19} 2: -19$ .23 Ob 28 | Speen. occ cence Ib. .10 12 10 12 .10 .12 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs..lb.  .21 -23 21 .23 21 .23 Bush em 224-226 Ib. 
SR aE gs .18 .18 18 .18 18 : 2a peer ey 22 24 .22 24 28 34 
Oxide, cyl. settee eee eee ee ene | eer 2.00 Pale Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 
Ethylidenaniline............ Ib. .45 -474 .45 474 45 ff ea ee eis | .14 3 .14 .19 .22 
Feldspar, bulk............. tonl15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Powdered, bulk works....tonl15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 lb bags & 300 lb casks. _ 23} .23} .23 24 .18 a 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal a Helium, 1 lit. bot............ Bio kwine AEOO? seas 7 ee 25.00 
O75 Ty THOUS «0 505055:0:6 0's — 044 ——«.07 .044 07 .05 .073 | Hematine pola 400 lb bbls ie .10 18 10 18 14 18 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks......unit..... 1.85* 1.60 3.00 3.00 4.25 Paste, 500 bbls............ BD: asics 5S eee ps ree 11 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 33% ‘idicaned Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wkslb. .034 .044 .03 .044 .03 .034 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit..... 1.40f 1.40 2.40 ..... 2.40 it i eee a eae eee G00 cceae: (AOD “newer 16.00 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags.......... 35.00 38.50 35.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 | Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... |) eee .30 .30 40 .40 .60 
*& 10; t& 50 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs lb. .46 .47 .46 47 .46 .50 
Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago...unit .80 .90 .80 1.35 1.35 2.50 
South Amer. to arrive... .unit 1.25 1.45 1.25 1.65 1.80 32.70 
Formaldehyde Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
EAN 56x. vin 0:6, Siuspisiesatn oe Ib. .20 21 -20 21 21 .24 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb...... San 2) | 3.15 
Pomnaiecierée, RT NOIR Scene «Baal e gece Sr oe ... | Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib.  .11 .12 -1l .12 rp | 15 
anche nat: > 27) 420° am a a 
U SP, “400 lb bbls wks...... lb. 106 .07} .06 .073 .06 .073 
Mabel) BIOUP.. «o:<:005:00 since cs Ib. .02$  .04 02} 04 .02 04 Indigo 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines. ..tonl15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 
Imp. powd c-1 bags... .....ton24,.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 
Stanek (tech.) drums wks, . . ae | ee ; .10 | Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.236 1.30 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. .lb...... ° | aie ie < | Se a .30 20% paste, drums......... Ib. .15 Be 15 18 .15 .18 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. ...Ib...... Bie -s200< BA kas 5.00 Synthetic, liquid.......... | Re eee BEG. éwects .12 
Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr ...Ib...... arom <a .50 | Iron Chloride. see Ferric or 
Furoie Acid (tech) 100 LOE | oa | Seana .  are 2. | orn .50 Ferrous 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities...gal. 1.25 1.35 1.25 BEeO) “ses: 1.35 | Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .09 40 .09 10 
a re lb. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 eS tS: See 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes. .... lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .22 Oxide, eS eer lb. .04 .10 .04 .10 .10 12 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls..... lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .10 SS ee Ib. .02 .024 .02 .034 .02} 03} 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... lb. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 | Isopropyl Acetate, 50 galdrsgal. .85 .90 .85 -90 .85 
RNS oie ea ka Dees ton25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 | Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... ee .06} .07 .09 .07% 11 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls... .. Ib. .42 43 .42 .50 45 .50 a i . ) 
Gall ibast ios eisve cdc cc lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 18 Cn ae OS See ee on60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Gambier, common 200 lb cs..lb. .06} .07 .064 .07 .064 .07 Lead. peer bbls wks...100 lb. 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. — .08 .10 .08 10 .08 10 White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. .07}3 .08 073 .09 .094 .09 WEES csc ccaccesahee 100 lb.10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases. . i 45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 Arsenate, drs lce-1 wks..... : .094 .13 .094 13 -10 14 
Glauber's Salt, tech, e-l_ wks. Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .Ib...... EO eeces i nee 1.00 
slice eatetaoe oe roi 100 lb. 1.00 1.7 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 Metal, 0-0 NY. ..00.0:0 —* 3.00 2.70 3.75 3.75 4.60 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib. .104 .14 .10} 14 oun .14 
bags o-1 NY........ 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 COREE, GODIE. ovis ccccccs lb. 174.18 skye CS .173 18 
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U.S.POTASH 


MANURE SALTS MURIATE of POTASH 


25% - 30% 60/62% K,O 
K,0 Mine and Refinery 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Samples and information on request. 


UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


V ; C @) This year inaugurates our Diamond 


eo) ONE C IX@ D ee 994% Pure 
CHROME 
OXIDE GREEN 


“As permanent as the material it colors” 












































99.5% to 99.87% pure—a 


product of careful chem- 
ical control in the process 
of manufacturing. Free 
from corrosive sulphuric 
acid. Comes in brilliant 
white, large or small crys- 
tals of uniform size that 
are readily and completely 
soluble. 


Alkali-proof ...Heat-resistant...Sun-Proof 
Water-proof and Weather-proof 





This green pigment imparts a beautiful per- 
manent color to and mixes well with paints, 
glass, rubber, all kinds of roofing materials in- 
cluding asbestos and rubber compounds, etc. 
Also most adaptable to color enamels, cement 
lime, clay and marble. 


Write for sample and quo- 
tations from nearest stock. 


Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. JacksonBlvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Nashville 
8 es. Kansas City 




















Supplied in Cc ve ae |Supplied in 
100 lb. kegs 4 MITANS 400 lb. barrels) } 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 


= -— ag ane 






































CAU STI Cc So DA IF you buy heavy Industrial Chemicals, our serv- 
CAUSTIC POTASH =v swe atl 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 
19 Cedar Street New York, N. Y. 
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Lead Oxide 


Prices Current 





Current 


Current 
Market 





Pontol 
4 Market 
oeg* A sean Litharge, 500 >: 
re Oe rey 05% 


Rad: 500 Ib bbis wks. _ 064 
White, 500 lb bbls wks. .1b. -064 
Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls wk...Ib. 053 


Leuna saltpetre, bags c.i.f.....ton..... 
ONES WA 600.0:00004000 COR 0000 
Lime, ground stone bags..... BOR .s0s 
Live, 325 lb bbls “a. Fi) 


Lime Salts, see Calcium — 


Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. .15 


Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1lo-1 wks 


Logwood, 51°, 600 lb wens b. .05 
Chips, 150 lb ~~ PP Ss 
Solid, 50 lb boxes. 


Madder, Dutch............. lb. 


22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl...ton50.00 


Magnesium 


Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb. 


et Se ee erry _ -05} 


Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs c-l 


Imported shipment..... ton31.75 33. 
Fused, imp., 900 lb bbls NY ton..... ; 
ae aan crys, 400 lb a . 

in ik dha ca ah sarang in a to a 0 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... i foowie 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. .09 
Stearate, DIB. oc 6s:s cn 0050 lb. 4 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
ME bh ncswkkan'<nu peer Ib. .15 
Chloride, 600 lb casks...... lb. .07 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drslb. .034 
Manganese Ore, cents per unit. 8 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... Ib. .07 
Menaeev> 55%, 400 lb bbls...Ib...... 
Bark, AWiGan.....sccsces Seni .00 
Marble DIOUE, WMI ....066604% ton14.00 
Mercurous chloride.......... Ib. .82 
Mercury metal...... 76 Ib flask..... 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... lb. .67 
ass” ~eeReURNR 200 Ib. fe 
cae bi gikdie cena ace ae 4 
Meta-phenyiene-diainine 300 Ib. a 
Riche Selnane-Gineninn, 300 Ib. - 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol)...... 

) eS rere gal. .33 
ee eee gal. .34 
Pure, Synthetic drumscars gal. .39} 

Synthetic tanks.......... OS ee 
Methyl Acetate drums..... gal. .12 
Acetone, drums.......... gal. .47 
Anthbraquinone............ lb. .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Met yl me * <aees 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl........ b. .45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. ‘tb rey 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks..... 1b.65.00 80. no 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... eee 
Monochlorobenzene, drums oes, 
Chlorobengene, mono..... 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 

Oe err = 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, ba: .05 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bb 03} 

50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. . cane “Ib 05 
SEND) 6swinessesencaee ton34.00 
PND. 0% 66000 s0euseken ton17.00 17 
R2 cag err nae -tonl6 50 17 


eee ewer ereeeereeehDesgceee 


Coed: chip bgs wks...Ib...... 
Flakes, 175 Peete wks..... ae 
Nickel Chloride, ae re: - oan, 418 
Oxide, 100 lb |) ee lb. .35 


Salt bbl. 400 bite Ib * P| tae | 
fray 400 lb bbls NY.....Ib.  .11 


DEMON AOBOR . 6:0:02'000204000 Ib. .35 
eae free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
re rT Tre rer b. 1.25 
Sulfate, ee eee lb. .88} 
Nitre Cake, bulk........... ton10.00 


Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
| rrr Ib. .09 

Nitrocellulose, o-l-l-cl, wks....lb. .25 

Nitrogenous Material, bulk. unit 1.45 


Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbis.Ib...... 
Nitrotoluene, 4 lb drs wks.Ib. .14 
N vigaile A Aleppy, bags.......lb...... 

pepeeeasnanee ae 
470 








-00 36.00 35.00 
75 a 31.75 


— 
~ 


150 15.25 18.50 


ee 


‘90 88} 1.20 .98 
12.00 10.00 12.00 12. 





Oak a QTOUNE  cecccceas ton30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
PEOs. va taceraene ton20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 


Pa are 1100 lb casks 
NY 1 


2 Sree seeeee 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb kgs. .lb. 2.15 


Q | Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs... .lb. 2.50 


Orthochlorophenol, drums....Ib. .50 


Orthocresol, drums.......... ib, 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 Ib 
PRD ap cles is Shae basen eae 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
BA WEES iccccws a sees lb. .28 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs 
Mlbiciccachucs one eee 58 cae 


Orthonitrophenol, 350lbdr...Ib. .85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl le-1Ib. 20 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 


Sibve ch Rae Keke eeeeeee lb. .70 
Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 
OE Gee. BGIA. ......5.< 60s lb. .06 


Powdered. 100 lb bags..... lb. .14}3 
Paraffin, refd, og ib cs “~— 


123-127 deg. ‘Set .02 
128-132 deg. M. P pee eiaieie ers ib. .03} 
133-137 deg: M. P......... Ib. .04 


Para Aldehyde, 110-55 galdrs.lb. .204 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg..lb. .52 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib. 


Pre er Sree lb. 1.25 
Aminophenol, 100 Ib kegs...lb. .78 
Chlorophenol, drums...... Ib. .50 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums..lb...... 


Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. ‘gal. 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls - 
‘stiepeaniiaathid, "300 Ib bbis.Ib. 145 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls “b. a 


Is ae 
Nitrophenol 1865 lb bbls. 45 
oe laniline, 120 i: 


1 .92 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls...lb. .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 


bls wks .20 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. ‘Ib. 142 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 


BPE ME akin ecscancsicwe | ae ‘ 
BO te OEE winSioicckccccecad Maia is cisis 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... Ib. .25 


Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amy]l).. 
amo Acetate (see Amy) Ace- 
CALE) ccccccedancectescesaeece 


Petrolatum, as Goone, 300 Ib bbl. Ib. ‘- 


.| Phenol, 250-100 lb drums....Ib. .14 
Phenyl-Alpha-Naphthylamine, 
BOO TS MEG os.0.6:0:5-6.wsine 0s Bees oes 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
dateble. sie Sos Sie Slecisiviosine's ere Ib. 2.90 
Phosphate 


Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 

Phosphate Rock, f.o.b 
Florida Pebble, "68% ag: com 3.10 


70% basis....... ..ee-.ton 3.75 
Coie AL are ton 4.25 
75-74% basis... ..sese ton 5.25 
PIN 6 02.6 sawescoe ton..... 
77-80% basis...... wee ease <x 
Tennessee, 72% basis..... WO ..6 0%< 
—— Oxychloride 175 > 
Hed, 110 Ih eases. ||... Ib ‘Ib. 143 
Yellow, 110 lb cases wks. Ib. .273 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs.....lb. .38 
Trichloride, cylinders...... lb. .18 
Phthalic weeanceeens 100 Ib bbls 
EN « ic cin ademesam sca lb. .15 
Pigments Metallic, Red or Mowe, 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton37 .00 


Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or = 
Destructive | PR .59 
Prime bbls. ogame 8.00 


Steam dist. bbis....... -.-gal. .59 
Pita TAPE WOO, 2. ok ccvcscces 
eR ener ery ton20.00 


Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bbls 
EEA Oe 

Pletinan, Refined... «e+ -08.37 .50 

Pontol, tanks . iosece Gls cass 
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9) a FI 


custom Sorcerers 
£SSS SRasese 


3. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
5. 
6. 
5. 
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SULPHUR 


99 .% 
Pure 


Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 
cargo quantities. 


® 


% 
EXAS GuLEOULPHUR (0. 
75E.45" Street (==) New York City 
Mines: Gulf,Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 

















ial =i i —— |! === 





p yl 
L CHEMISCHE FABRIK 


JOH. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. - 


Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


s TARTARIC 


=I Le 




















o 
| ACID | 
<. Crystals « Powder « Granular 7 

Guaranteed ow. 35 F. 

Sole Agent 
aWILLIAM NEUBERG®= 
INCORPORATED 

l 101 Maiden Lane, New York 











BEekman 3-1923 
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the EYE of THRIFT 


focuses On - P. Q. 






yo Q. SILICATES offer 


attractive economies 
and important values. 
Here are properties which 
economically serve a long 
line of industries. In 
nearly every case, the alternate material or 
process would involve a greater cost. 


¢ 


7 delle 


Right now is the time to get acquainted 
with P. Q. Silicates. Write for informative 
bulletins on the various grades and uses, or 
let our Technical Departments help you 
with your problem. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Established 1831 


General Offices and Laboratory 


121 S. Third St., Philadelphia 


Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
Eight Plants: 
Distributors in 66 Cities. 


WK 


‘§ 


) ff f 


H. B- PRIOR CO. INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
* 


Selling Agents for 
STANDARD CHROMATE CO., Inc. 












4\) 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Potash, Caustic 
Sulfuryl Chloride 


Prices Current 


Potash, Caustic 


Sulfuryl Chloride 











Current 1932 1931 Current 1932 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High mn “High 
Pon “epee wks, solid. -06¢ .06% .064  .063 .06}  .06} | Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
hater rece te ae — .0705 .08 0705 -08 .0705 .08 MINES... .scccccececseetOnlS.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 
Potash “Salta, Rough Kainit 
12.4% basis bulk....... eee B200 wena | ae 9.20 
ey ee re SOR ics%e Ot deaka Witt) sees 9.70 
ee a eee Soda 
20% basis bulk......... Serer 12.00 12.00 12.65 ..... 12.65 
30% basis bulk........ oT er eS) et re 19.15 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. .27 28 1 .28 a 4 .30 Ast % da q 1 
Potessium Muriate, 80% basis Soda oo” My ense, bags © 1.17} 1.17} 1.17 
Pot. & Mag Belinte, 48% tenis mee ones a seth bag ooo > far ae oe 
~~ apgalegipaneiie Cgieascs TE 27.80 ..... 27.80 ..... 27.80 | Contract, bags c-1 wks.. 100 1.222) 1.15 .- 1.15 1.16 1.15 
see Sulfate, 90% a Soda Caustic, 76% grnd . flake 
Sere re | re 47.50 47.50 48.25 48.25 WIE TTEIN co gone ose sincere Lae 2.90 é i eee 2.90 
Pelamien “Senate use, 320 O74 - O74 as ont 46% GOUG GEB 6. <cvccs 100 | ee TOO 64000 “Bee <2eeee Sere 
tates eee eeseesens . . . . . 10 | Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib. 
Bichromate Crystals, _ Ib DIN WER: oiciac cs casio non’ (ae 05 -044 05 -043  .06 
BKB... 2... escccscccecs .08 -08$ .08 -08$ .08 .09 Arsenate, drums.......... Ib. .25 .35 .25 .35 .25 .35 
Powd., 725 lb cks wks. . . lb, -13 133 13 13} 13 13 Arsenite, drums.......... gal. .50 15 .50 75 .50 .75 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib bbls.....Ib. /14 17 .14 17 .14 17 Bicarb, 400 lb bbl..... 100 Ib... 2.25 ee .25 2.35 2.35 
Bisulfate, 100 lb keg ZB.vceee Ib. .16 .30 .16 .30 -16 .30 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wkslb. .05 05} .05 .05% .05 .074 
Carbonate, heaps Zo calc. = Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks... .Ib...... 208 koa Carre 04 
osesececcesees evens 05 .0475 .05 043 074} Chlorate, wks............Ib. 05% O78 053 .072 .053 ~=—.072 
Chlorate crystals, powder i13 Chloride, technical....... “ton12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
ere .08 .08} .08 -084 08 .084 Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 Ib 
Chloride, crys ee lb. .04 . 042 .04 .042 .04 .06 drums wks........... Pe 15} «6 . 15} 17 .16 AZ 
Chromate, kegs........... lb. .23 28 .23 .28 .23 .28 Fluoride, 300 Ib bbls wks... ‘lb. [07 .073 .07 073 + .07 .084 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... so 50 574 .50 574 55 .574 Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f.o.b. 
—— 300 Ib. bbl... _ *y -1l 10} 13 ll Se eS: SEARS Ib. .22 24 22 24 22 .24 
ere .16 24 .16 24 .20 .24 
Perchlorate, casks wis..:-Ib, 109 (11 2091109112 Hypochlorite Se , Vee , 
’ermanganate, USP, crys 500 Hyposulfite, tech, pea cyrs 
& 100 lb drs wks.'...... Ib, .16 .16f 616.16} 616.164} B75 Ib bbiswks.’.. 100 lb, 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg...Ib...... . ee 384 3.35 .40 Technical, regular crystals 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... Ib. .16$ 17 -163 «21 184.21 375 lb bbls wks. Ib. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg...Ib...... ond sens 3 ree 21 Metanilate, 150 lb Feit Ib. .44 .45 44 .45 44 .45 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls Metasilicate, c-1, wks..100 lb. 2.85 3.25 2.85 4.00 ..... 4.00 
soceeccccssvossccescces 23 21 .23 21 .23 Monohydrate, bbls........1b...... ORE sicwics >| ee 03} 
Propane, group 3, tanks............. we miele <* (Saas Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl...Ib.  .52 .52 54 .52 .54 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... ae Bi00 wsaxy B00 bass 5.00 Nitrate, 92% crude, 200 ‘Ib. 
Pumice Stone, lump bags..... Ib. .04 -05 04 05 04 05 bags c-1 NY ..... 100 1b: ..s5.08 1.235 1.185 1.73} 1.73% 2.07 
250 Ib bbis............. Ib. .044 06 -044 = 06 044.06 Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls spot....lb. .07}  .08 .074 =.08 .074  .08 
Powdered, 350 Ib bags..... Ib. .02 .03 -02$ .03 .02$ .03 Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
Putty, commercial, tube..100 Ib. 2:00 2.25 2.00 2.45 2.35 2.45 175 lb bbls wks....... Ib. 25 1.27 ©2527) ti«C«T 
Linseed Oil, kegs...... 100 Ib. 3.40 3.50 3.40 4.75 4.00 4.75 | Perborate, 275 lb bbls... lb. [17 219 117 [20 118 § .20 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums ..... gal. .85 95 85 1.25 1.80 1.75 Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 310: 1b BIS .....< 5.5 100 lb. 2.10 2.50 2.10 2.75 2.50 3.00 
POEUN HMI. 5:0400000008 unit .12 13 12 13 12 13} 7 aaa tech, —- > 3.20 3.20 3.15 3.80 
ame yy 35% liquid tks...lb. .02 .02 .02 .03 .023 OR Nh) ager ay eee eae’ OC ee “wa ae i ; 
450 Ib'bbla c-l.......... Ib. 024 1024 024 «1033 oat “088 See ee ee 
35% Bleaching, 450 ib bbi-Ib. .04 054 © 04.05.04, 054] | Prustitve Yellow, _"— «sm 2» wm Ss om eS 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif. . .02 024 .02 .024 024 054 P ‘onsite. 100 ib ic ee >. +d “90 : 15 “90 15 “20 
Clarified, 64%, bales. 02} .03 02 .03$ = .08$—.05$ |G HTORROSD ARC, eg. . : : , ’ ’ 
ilicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 4501b | Biteatte, 60 leg 55 gal 100 1b. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
SD 256c5 oes aneennen Ib. .05} -06 .05} -06 .054 .06 40 deg 55 gal on wks 
Solid, 100 lb boxes. ....... Ib. .094 mb § -094 13 094 Sl ie ARC De es F a) caress 7% .75 1.00 
Bark Oe OE ton..... C00 ssnae | ee .00 Silicofluoride, 450 Ib a NY 
ON eee ton34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 | (ooo. ee .06 .064 .054 063 .04 .04% 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... Ib, .40 1.44 140 1.44 4.40 144 Stannate, 100 1b drums..... ae sat 18.17) 19 «18.26 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. Ib...... eee PIS ates .18 Stearate, bbls............. Ib. .20 25 -20 25 .20 .25 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........ .70 65 -70 65 1.25 Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... Ib. .16 18 .16 18 .16 .18 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run — oo. 550 Ib bbls 
Pen eee gal. .42 .43 41 45 47 .58 RR -023 .02 02? 02 .023 
Second run........cec- gal. .46 47 45 51 51 -61 Sulfide, 305% crystals, 440 lb 
rere .02} 02: .023 023 .023 .023 
02% —_ 650 Ib drums 
eae ee eee 03 .03} .03 .034 03 .034 
ite, c he, 400 lb his 
Rosin or mene neieek vets .03 .034 03 034 ~=-.03 034 
Ruttenpeniie, a lb. 228 .35 -28@ .35 .28 .35 
Rosine 000 > bhls 280 ib... .unit ee se ” est soo ; a . 60 .70 .6€0 .88 .80 .88 
ex. yar 
TE i gine 3.55 3.65 3.00 3.65 8.25 4.95 | Solvent am tanks....... . 
— e972 £26 See eee cian P| MMB cesscmaweies siee'ed al. .26 .28 .26 .28 .24 .38 
| ESAS ror 3.70 3.75 3.15 3.75 3.35 5.50 01 01 01 013 
De catisienud mason csauel 373 3.80 S137} 4000 S148 8.00 | Spruce, 20% liquid, bbls <.<."Ib...2.. COLE... ~ ‘O1 
EERE REALE: 3.85 3.00 3.40 4.15 3.70 6.20 | 25% liauid, tanks whe. -..tb..5, Oh eeto3 Oma GR 1028 
ase cakieeceseecen 3.87} 4.00 3.45 4.15 3.75 6.25 powd, 100lb bagwks..lb. .02 .02¢ .02 .02 .02 . 
Midis sven easaeen mands 3.873 4.00 3.45 4.20 3.80 6.30 | Starch, powd, 140 lb bags 
LORIE reer ee SGee G00 .B.075 GSS GBS GSS | ecevccdcncssscwcccs A ae 2.20 2.29 3.67 2.57 3.20 
Or oer ern 4.50 4.55 3.60 4.65 4.10 6.45 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... FOO IDs «cine 3.19 2.39. 3.8 3:02. 3:@ 
err -10 5.15 4.20 65.25 4.20 6.70 Potato, 200 Ib bags.. ..lb. .032 .04 .033 .06 St .06 
| RE Re rea etry 5.25 4.65 6.05 4.85 6.95 mport RC Ib. .04% 05 044 Ost .05 .06 
i, ne ee en ne 5.70 5.80 5.25 6.45 6.15 8.15 oe Oe rere Ib. .08 -084 .08 .08 .08 .08 
 rsissenBaccndawonnens 6.50 6.55 5.85 6.65 6.45 8.90 | Rice, 200 Ib bbls.......... Ib. .074 OS a a a 
Rotten Stone, bags mines... .ton23.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 24.00 20.00 eat, thick bags..... cee : ; ‘ 
Lump, imported, bbls......Ib. 105 107.05) 07,105.07 Thin bags............+ Ib. .08¢ .10 .09$ 10 ce 
Selected bbls........... Ib. .09 oa .09 622 .09 12 | Strontium varbonate, 600 lb bbls 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .02 .05 02 .05 .02 05 “ wks. ee 07 rei O78 a a ot 
r, b bags...... “i F : itrate, 6 + : : : : ‘ : 
See aa Sf te Se OC Pecaiin, 100 On......: Ric, GN sacs a ins. Se 
Salt Cake, 94-96% o-l wks...ton13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 | Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
Chrome beat eeudeseenen tonl2.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 250 lb bag o-1.......100 lb. ewes AL ere S08 csaes 2.05 
Saltpetre, double refd granular Crude, f. o. b. mines...... ton18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
450-500 Ib bbls.......... lb. .06 063 .06 .062 .06 .063 vo ret N Yeo 100 on ‘atic aa 
Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls.....Ib...... OE soci Yio 014 tisees hae o — fo. lc. 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........ Ib. .18 19 .16 .26 -26 .29 Flowers, 100%, | 188 Ib ble e-1 
ee ere Ib. .15 16 15 .20 .19 .26 BE wisi wcanncne eae BiB ie vvo us | ee Sree <aaus 45 
Superfine, bags............ Ib. .10 10} +.10 .14 .16 .22 Roll, bbls le-1 NY....100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 
Pienacsrawascnee lb. .094 12 .09 13 144 17 _ | Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs 
Schaeffer's Salt kegs........ lb. .48 .50 48 -50 .53 .57 RR er Ib. .05 “Oat .05 Oat 05 .05 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 | Yellow, 700 ib drs wks.....1b. .034 04h = .034 04 033.04 
Refined, floated bags...... ae pe 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 | Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl....lb. .07 .074 .07 .073 07 .074 
Air floated ba Se eee. | ek 32. Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl..... v.lb. 310 12 .10 12 .10 .12 
Extra floated bags...... ton30. 00 35. 00 30.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 | Sulfuryl Chloride............ Ib. .15 -40 15 -40 15 40 
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BORIC ACID 


Stocks carried by the following distributors: 


Thompson Hayward Chemical Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit Soda Products Co, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Innis, Speiden & Co, 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada 


St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


American Potash and Chemical Corp. 
Woolworth Building New York, N. Y. 


Marble Nye Co. 


A, Daigger & Co. 














New Revised and Improved Edition 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
RECIPES, FORMULAS and PROCESSES 


10,000 


FORMULAS 
PROCESSES 
RECIPES 


Trade Secrets and 
Money-Making Formulas 


TO make all kinds of Adhesives and 
HO Alloys for every purpose; Anti- 

Freezing Solutions; Battery Fillers 
and Solutions; Beverages—all kinds; Brass re-finishing 
‘ and renovating; Bronze Powders; Cement Fillers; 
Actual Size 6 x 9, 800 pages Cleaning Preparations; Cosmetics; Chromium Plating; 
Dandruff Cures; Dentifrices; Dyes; Electroplating and Electrotyping; Essences and Extracts 
of Fruits; Freezing Mixtures; Glazes; Inks of all sorts; Insecticides; Lacquers, Laundry 
Preparations; jLeather; Lubricants; Mirrors; Ointments; Paints; Paper; Perfumes; 
Photography; Polishes; Soldering; Varnishes; Waterproofing; Weights and Measures. 
Thousands of other practical, tested methods for doing things. 


SAVE MONEY WITH THESE FORMULAS. Make hundreds of articles 
of everyday use for a fraction of the money you now pay in 

shops. By following plain instructions, you can easily make tooth pastes—cold creams— 

cosmetics—hair tonics—remedies—stain and spot removers—floor finishes—varnishes, paints 

—compounds for mending metal, wood, glass, china, fabrics, etc. 

World’s Greatest Storehouse of Practical Information for Handy Men, Mechanics, Housewives, 

Farmers, Laboratory Workers, Manufacturers, Painters, etc. More than 10,000 clearly 

described formulas, processes, recipes—many never beforerevealed. Valuable section P . 

oa workshop and laboratory methods. Endorsed by Universities and Libraries. rice 


SENT C Oo D Send postal card requesting this book. We will $ 
. ° * ship C. O. D. $4.00 plus charges. 
Sent Prepaid to any address by 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 
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R.A. Greeff & Co., Inc. | 


| 10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY | 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Methyl Propy! Ketone 


” 
Secondary Amyl Alcohol 


Secondary Amy! Acetate 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
Secondary Buty! Acetate 
2 
Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


Manufactured by 


Shell Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 











' Ant RRND LF 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL INSELTILIDES 




















Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 
Epsom Salts 


Immediately available in any amount 
. 


We will gladly advise you 
on particular problems 


BG 
MELCHLING BROS. 











CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











CAMDEN,N.J. BOSTON,MASS, 
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Talc 














e Talc 
Whale Oil Prices Current Whale Oil 
Current 1932 1 Current 1932 1931 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY..ton12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 | Tungsten, Wolframite..per unit.10.40 11. = 10. 4 Lito Bt. po 11.75 
Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 | Turpentine carlots, bbls..... ee 45} 473 364 .57 
French, 220 lb bags NY....ton18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 Wood Steam dist, bbls... .gal.....- 143 “42 .46 .38 61 
Refined, white, bags....ton35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 | Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Ib. .15 ae 15 eae 15 Be ie 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton40.00 50.00 40.0C 50.00 40.00 50.00 Fert. grade, bags c.if......tom..... 82.60 oc Ge seuss 82.60 
Refined, white bags..... ton50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 ae Ob oe A. ee a po th G2.G0 sows 82.60 
een 16% bulk, ba Beard, 42%, tannin 
ES ee rrr. BONsccs ‘etee 2200 “EOD FeaO “Sao ss cha ds-an cans +3 nn 30.50 29.50 34.00 .00 40.00 
Triple DMI, WER. 5 5 05:0008 ae Ps aisceces See .65 Cian 30-31% tannin..... ton22.50 23.50 22.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 
Tankage Ground rE | 1.50* 1.30 1.50 1.50 3.20 Mixture, bark, bags...... ton23.00 24.00 23.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit..... 1.25 1.50 1.80 1.50 3.25 | Vermillion, English, kees.....00: 3.28 3.40 25268 2280 i, 1.80 
South American cif...... | ee 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 3.40 | Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl.....lb...... i ee jt ee 1.00 
Tapioca Flour, high gradebgs.lb .034 .05 .034 05 .034 -05 | Wattle Bark, bags.. .ton28.00 29.00 26.00 33.00 32.00 41.00 
Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .03 .04 .03 04 .03 .04 — 58% Tos double bags ex- 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drums...gal. .21 ~22 21 20 mi oe oe See ee. lb. 5 -.064 .05 063 .05 .064 
TE Fs GIOIIB sis 65:65:04.0 gal. .23 .24 23 24 23 .28 |W sg 200 lb bags, ~ wks 
Tere Dis Boe: Wo: Tor... we ee a ee a Oe ee neste OO lb. .85 1.00 -85 1.00 .85 1.00 
bbls i eee 100 lb. 1.15 7O- R45 - 3576-208. 1-95 Alba, bags c-1 NY. « be ates pS eee | re 13.00 
No. 2 bags or bbls...100 lb. 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 Gilders, bags c-1 NY. “100 | Eee eeewn ae 1.35 
Imported ee EPCOT. Ib. .01} .01} .O1; .O1} .01} .01} | Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. a Se eases rs ee 29 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr...lb. .08 .09 .08 .094 .09 .094 Commercial, tanks wks. al ae .26 Stee 26 .24 .30 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks.....lb. 12 .13 242 Sh ee .20 | Xylidine, MND cos oincnaco .36 .37 .36 .37 .36 s8T 
a 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 25 . 283 25 . 28} 25 .284 | Zine Ammonium Chloride a 
Be Rie ee ten G00 TO BBB. sos oc 5.00. .05 Ob ices, 8.76 SG. 8.76 
C rystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib...... .244 22 25 .23 28} Carbonate Tech. bbls NY..Ib. 00) Il 093 «11 aoe Al 
Metal Straits NY......... wget (23h «211 1244.28.27 Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Ase asia 264 23 264 =. 23 29 WOMB 5 diac be erare ro aN @ 00a b. .05 .053 =.05 .06 .053 .06 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks Gran, 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. .05} .06 .05} .06 05} .06 
Sahn tah wn okatec pan cn ar .1695 .1465 .1735 .1605 .19} Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl...!b. .17} = .194 174 ~=«.21 -20$ + =.22 Cyanide, 100 Ib drums..... Ib. .38 .39 .38 “an .38 .39 
Calcium Pigment, bbls....... Ib. .06} .063 064 .073 .064 # .07} Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... _ Serie VI00) cena. BOO sce: 1.00 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ ES .35 ae .35 .34 35 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...Ib...... .04385 .041 Oboe .0515 .07 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal...... OO saves .30 127 .30 Metal, high grade slabs poe 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .88 .89 88 .89 .88 .94 | NCE ees 100 9555.05 8.52 2.87 3.52 8.50 4.45 
Mixed, 900 Ib drs wks..... ib, . 37 .32 ay .32 27 .32 Oxide, American bags wk.. .lb...... .053 .0485 .07 .064 .07 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls.......lb. .90 .95 90 .95 .90 .95 French, 300 lb bbls wks. . Zab: 08} my he 08} .11} .09} mS 
Pere, POG, URIS... cs ccccecs Wikais Sex er S| ee .80 Perborate, 100 lb drs...... ae Sr See sees 1.25 
ft oluidine SP een lb. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... | ae Jeowee See 1.25 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... i. se .36 223 .36 32 .36 Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ ID. 16 Bg 16 22 18} .23 
yb richlorethylene, 50 galdr...lb. .10 .10} .10 . 10} .10 .104 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 .034 .03 .034 .03 .034 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs...Ib. 135 .38 .35 .42 .40 .42 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .12 we 12 .134 .13 164 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. .253 .26 . 254 26 -26 45 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .21 .22 21 .24 22 .30 
Triphenyl guanidine......... Ib. 158 .60 .58 .60 .58 .60 | Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs...lb. .02 .03 .023 .03 .023 .03 
Phosphate, drums......... Ib. .50 .65 .50 .65 60 re a ear Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 
ane 500 Ib | ere 100 lb. .75 2.00 75 2.00 .75 2.00 Semi-refined kegs......... lb. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 
J 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls... “ .09} .092 .09% .10} .10 .12_ | Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. 54 .56 .54 .65 .59 .80 
No. 3, 400 Ib bbls......... .09 .093 .09 .104 ar «11% Edible, bbls NY......... gal. 1.25 1.50 1.25 2.00 1.50 2.00 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls...) 22. Ib. 113 0= 18 Soi Cti‘(«‘ CD .14 Foote; DOIG NY oo iss wars Ib. .043 .043 .04 .05 044 06% 
a Wood, bbls spot NY. 05} .06  .053 .073 .07 = .074 | Palm, Kernel Casks........ Ib. .03} .04 .035 049 .04) .064 
lanks, spot NY......... a 05 = .054 605 .06F = 0607 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. OB .03t .03 .05 .04 .06 
. Coast, tanks............ Ib. .04% .05 .044 .064 .054 er Niger 'Gaskas oo oc. coi cases Teac .03} .03 .03$ .03$ .05% 
oconut, edible, bbls NY....Ib...... 5 eee hs Oe .10 a2 03 05 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY. “bb. 04 043 .04} 04 .044 .064 Peanut, crude, bbls 1S Ih eee lb. .03} .034 .02} .044 . i . 
8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. “Oat ‘03 .025 “Ost .03 ‘06 Refined, PHU POR. oc ssw eels re .08$ .08} .09 .08$ .14 
Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  .04§ = .05 -04¢ .06 -05 -O7 | Perilla, bbls NY............ ee .043 .033 .053 = .05§~—S—i 
WF ea Ib. 04 = =.044 03.05 4G .058 Tanks, Coast........... Wiccan .04 = 03 «05 (si 05—ts«Cw 
Mianita, bls NY .55. 66:06:02 Ib. .04% .05 -043 = .05 .04 .07 ea 
Tanke NY... «..ococcc. Ib. .03$ .032 .034 .04 .03% .05} | Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal 1:60 1.70 1:60 2.76 2:70 1.76 
Tanks, Pacific Coast.....Ib. 03 O3¢ .02§ .034 .08 ‘05 | Rapeseed, in bond, bbls NY.gal. .29 BOO) inde) eels Sedna . exe 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls a - denatured, drms, NY..... gal. .35 WG: cecitee:  oeeics Sik, ares 
9 
tad Sierra etna ee - eae a Om Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. .06} .06f 06} .07 07} .09 
seer ae es , Rie * .053 .06 -053 .06 .06 -08} 
Copra; bags, N.Y... 6.006450 Mes ge .0195 .0195 .0235 .0195 .0325 Sal Cc 8000 gal tks .cal 15 19 15 19 19 22 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ 6. mee ee galves.gal. « : . . . . 
Tanks a bar aeasens Ib. .03% .034 .02 .044 .03 .074 | Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. .14 15 14 sith: «= 17 .19 
efined, 375 lb bbls NY...Ib. .055 = .06 054.07, .06% =~ .104 | Sesame, edible, yellow, dos...Ib. .08$ .09  .08} .09 08% .108 
ae occa thingy ee Ib. .05 = ol — om pg WI occdkesdascann 1: 10" SRO 2 ie 
ottonseed, crude, mill. .....Ib...... .04 : F ° .07 
amy elie eefigy bo bbls i ; Senne "eee : eee oe 40 
ERA POE ee .024 .03 -024 .04 -03 S042 | Boy BOA HOTUNS 6.6566 ssicisicccae 
English, brown, bbls NY. _ .02; .033 .02; .04 .03 .05 Paoific Coast Soe ils, .032 .035 .023 .034 .03f; .08 
8 9 omestic tanks, oO. mi 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... “| Bee a eee see taken ee ree trees nate ee b. .027 .027 .03 .032 .032 .07 
Greases, RR cok ea a cee lb. .02} .024 -01} .02} .02 .04} Crude, bbls NY......... “ “04 044 033 05 04 -08 
OS Or rrr Ib. .02} 02? Ol; .03 .02 .05 Tanks NY ie Racine ok Oe Rend i .034 .034 .04} oat .08 
White, choice bbls NY..... Ib. .033 .04 .02 .044 .03} .053 Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. .04§ “054 045 06 058  .09 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... Ow ae MOM: dcses LS ee Nom. 
Horse, bbis............00.1. Ib. "05 Nom. °".05t Nom. * 105; Nom. | 5Perm. 38° CT, bleached, bbls | gg ay 8S 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Mvsssae .09 .08 .10 :10} .13 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY. a .63 .65 63 765 .63 .80 
eS Wis 5h 5 07? =.05 072 = .07 .10 
Extra No. 1, bbis./ 2.27! _ ae aw mm eee ees 08 07}. .09 08} 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib...... .075 .061 .075 .077 ~~ = .102 Doutle pressed saponified Toes Boe : ; , j 
Bbis c-1 spot........... i sic0s .067 .053 .067 .069 "ac Jl IRS is RRRES Fae. lb. .08 .08 .07 08} .08 12 
“ rian ; _ ; s = Skis ome el erase .061 . 047 .061 .063 .092 Triple, pressed dist bags. .Ib...... .10 103 1l i 14 
enhaden Tanks, Baltimore. - .10 .10 .10 -20 .14 .22 
Extra, bleached, bbla NY SS et El ticinn, Cee h.....05+«5 lb. .054 .06 032 .06 .05% .08% 
Light, pressed, bbls NY. cal. 274 28 25 34 .33 .838 | Tallow City, extra loose...... lb. .03 .03} .024 .034 .02 .04 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY ‘fal. .30$.31 .303 .37 .80 .42 “pe ——. oe b.. Q Py | ‘Ort a O83 
ow Oil, 8, C- | ae 3 5 ‘ ‘ . 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbis Acidless, tanks NY........ ib. 106i 107 106k 100" “07g _-09 
nhc 5065s bio ei oawa ena tee gal. .40 .60 .40 .60 .40 .60 N 
Russian, gal... 22221222! gal. 95 1.00 [95 1.00 95 1.00 | Vegetable. Coast mats.....Ib. .06 Nom. .06 Nom.  .064 Nom. 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY...lb. .11 12 11 13 138 .16 | Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. .07 .09 .07 .09 .07 10 
Extra, bbls NY........... ee ; 1063 .05 ry ty 10 POURS, DUB. 5<5..50sds0 ss Ib. .09 oad .09 PS | .09 10 
>. a > 
tb i ee eee .08 .073 .09 09} .12 Whaie, bleached winter, bbls 
Oleo, No. a nde NY 3... 06: eee .064 .05% .07 .06} Sr ee |: eer: Sere te! Savages a. .74 
99 0. 2, bbls Me Sc awaastee hess ass .05 .04} .06 .052 .08 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. a 51 .52 .51 .60 58 774 
ee SE 2 ee ee .06 sa0 8 -062 .06} .09 Nat. winter, bbls NY..... gal. .45 .46 45 55 53 72 
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FOR A CLEANER, 
FRESHER ODOR 
IN YOUR TEXTILES! 


$2 to deodorize 2,000-3,000 Ibs. of silk 





Finishing oils leave a rancid smell in fab- 
rics---and women don't like rancid smells. 
In fact, as Dr. Donald Laird has found by 
extensive tests, women associate pleasant 


odor with good quality---and unpleasant 





odor with poor. 


Tex-O-Dors are aromatic prod- 
ucts used with finishing oils. 
They counteract the smell--- 
permanently---and leave the 
product with a cleaner, fresher 
appeal to the customer. They're 
decidedly inexpensive. 


These helpful re-odorizing 
agents are already being used 
in broad silks, velvets, blankets, 
silk and woolen yarns, bathing 
suits, hosiery, underwear, rub- 
berized fabrics, etc. May we 
discuss your re-odorizing prob- 
lem with you? 


Dr. Laird asked several hundred women 
some questions on this ‘Odor and Qual- 
ity’ subject. The surprising and inter- 
esting results of his survey are available 
in printed form, if you will ask for a 
copy. There is no charge. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 


INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue -« New York, N. Y. 
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**We°—Editorially Speaking 


Here’s a timely quotation: ‘We are 
well aware that all the prices which we 
have inserted are subject to local fluctua- 
tions and are rarely the same from year to 
year, being dependent on shipping and 
wholesale trade, or the cornering of the 
market by some commercial magnate.”’— 
No, this is not from the current Babson’s 
or Moody’s but is found in the Natural 
History of C. Plinius Secundus, Book 
XXXII, Chap. XIII. 
imately 65 A. D. 


Written approx- 


ow 


It is nowadays quite the fashion in 
newspaper circles to print so-called ‘‘en- 
couraging news,” and the best item of this 
sort which we have come across in some 
time is the experience of a Polish chemical 
manufacturer back in the Czarist days 
when Poland was part of Russia. He 
enjoyed a very nice business but some of 
his plant employees becoming active 
Socialists and running amuck of the police, 
he, as was the pleasant custom, was held 
responsible and thrown into prison. For 
365 days, he lived on two chunks of sour, 
black bread, and a pitcher of water. At 
the end of that time, he came out weighing 
four pounds more than when he went in. 
This is at once an example and inspiration 
to our industrial leaders. 


cw 


Walter Lippmann showed rather deva- 
statingly that Mr. Roosevelt’s promise to 
save from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
of the government’s expenses by “‘eliminat- 
ing useless and duplicating government 
activities’ will require the complete 
abolition of all of the civil activities of the 
Federal Government—and that isn’t such 
a bad idea either. 


cows 


By a happy coincidence, Captain 
Pratt’s article, which he promised us 
when he was in New York last Summer, 
on the organization of the single industry, 
wide chemical commercial association, 
reached us so as to be published in this 
issue along with the bold proposal of Dr. 
Armstrong that this same association 
organize the British Chemical Industry 
into a new tight knit export unit. 

These two—Secretary and Chairman 
of the British Chemical Manufacturers 
Association respectively—must comple- 
ment each other very efficiently. Dr. 
Armstrong, one of those big easy going 
Englishmen, who keeps his eye on the ball 
and develops to us a perfectly amazing 
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efficiency, while Captain Pratt, is a 
Scotchman of that thin, wiry, energetic 
type which has deftness and diplomacy 
without any loss of canniness and perse- 
verance. His article, and Dr. Armstrong’s 
report, also supplement each other rather 
strikingly. 


ow 


Among the flock of college professors 
and government scientists nominated for 
the presidency of the American Chemical 
Society are four industrialists, one of 
them a pharmacist, and the other three 
identified with the various Du Pont 
interests and we have been asked to dis- 
cover if possible whether this were a 
coincidence or a good Tammany effort to 
split the opposition vote. 


ow 


Due credit for the comments on ‘‘Mix- 
ing Gas and Alcohol” on page 312 of our 
last month’s issue should be given to Dr. 
Wallace J. Murray of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. and the Industrial Bulletin published 
by that firm of chemical engineers. To 
this acknowledgment we should like to 
add an advertisement to the effect, 
namely, that if any responsible executive 
in chemical process fields fails to see this 
bulletin regularly, he should write—the 
address is Charles River Road, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—and ask to be put upon 
their mailing list. 


ow 


The importance of the influence of price 
upon demand has had several jolts of late, 
example: we bought more shoes at $8 a 
pair in 1929 than we are buying at $3.98 
in 1932. 


cw 


There are just sufficient differences in 
Foreign Patent Trade-Mark practices to 
make the warning of Mr. Geier on Shop- 
rights particularly worth abstracting from 
the American Silk and Rayon Journal. Mr. 
Geier is a patent attorney who has 
specialized in chemicals and foreign patent 
legislation. 


ew 


Roughly, eighty million dollars worth of 
pigments are consumed each year by the 
American paint industry, and there has 
been a steady substitution in this field 
of purely natural materials by the products 
of more or less chemical treatment. A 
review of these developments in so far as 
white pigments are concerned was made 
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not long ago for the Toronto Paint and 
Varnish Club by the Director of Paint 
Research of the Sherwin Williams Com- 
pany. This paper by Dr. Holley, abstract- 
ed to emphasize its chemical aspects, 
is published in this issue. 


To subscriber M. C. Dearing our thanks 
for a perfect example of unqualified 
praise as follows: ‘Referring to ‘We’ of 
the current issue, I congratulate you on 
the publicity that you have given the 
sustained quality in chemicals, but must 
take exception to Bakelite glasses in the 
last item, for urea formaldehyde in the 
natural course of synthetics would be 
used. However, there is no publication in 
any branch of the chemical fields that 
equals CHemicaAL MARKETs in value and 
breadth.” 


No need to go into further discussion 
of the article on “What the Investor 
Thinks About Management” by Arlo 
Wilson in this issue. It hits rock bottom 
in its clearness and was abstracted from 
The Management Review. 


ow 


In the despised Victorian Era debt was 
a disgrace, and a mortgage on the old 
homestead was the last resort of financial 
expediency. Of late years, debt has been 
a hallmark of respectability, and the bigger 
the mortgage, the smarter the mortgagee. 
Different times, different customs—but it 
looks now as if “the full dinner pail’ 
ought to be a mighty good campaign 
slogan in 1936, and that long before then 
we will see a popular revival of those good 
old melodramas in which the villain 
threatened the fair lady’s honor with a 
mortgage. 


Professional accountants appear to ap- 
preciate keenly that distribution costs 
and administrative expenses must, in the 
future, be determined quite as carefully 
as plant costs, and at the October meeting 
of the New York Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, th 
various aspects of this problem in the 
light of present business conditions were 
discussed. Among these papers was the 
one by Mr. Banks on Fixed Costs, a title 
that commands attention today. 
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“Do ONE THING AND DO IT WELL” 





TAILORING .. . an art which requires specific knowledge 


and concentration .: . an “all-time” job, for the man who does it well @ This is one example 
of the value of specialization; another is the manufacture of EBG Liquid Chlorine. Making this 


product is our work. Like the tailor, we do one thing—and do it well. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., NewYork, N.Y. Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ont 


Ciauid Chlor 
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